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Tr is not surprising that passing events 
should have recalled to the thoughts 
and to the conversation of men the 
once familiar name of Poland. The 
idea cannot be awakened without arous- 
ing many recollections glorious and 
painful; and it may not, just now, be 
unacceptable to our readers that we 
should endeavour to shape out of their 
obscurity a rude portrait of the great 
barrier state as it was in form and sub- 
stance, and of the shadow that still re- 
mains. Well-nigh a quarter of a cen- 
tury has elapsed since the ruins of the 
ancient republic, set up as a sort of 
antiquarian curiosity under the care of 
the Congress of Vienna, have been 
finally scattered and defaced. Poland, 
since that event, has been obliterated 
from the political map of Europe, and, 
in the confusion of the current move- 
ments of diplomacy and war, it is easy 
to conceive that the realities of its past 
history should be imperfectly remem- 
bered, and the possibility of its ever 
enjoying a national future be generally 
looked upon as a feverish dream of 
exiled patriots. Nevertheless, the facts 
are certain, that it is no more than one 
hundred and seventy-two years since 
John Sobieski drove three hundred 
thousand Turks from before the walls 
of Vienna, when the existence of the 
Austrian empire was preserved only by 


the power of the Polish arms: and that 
the Poland which sustained the gallant 


struggle for liberty in 1831 was but a 
renovated fragment of the nation that 
had been already blotted out, and was 
for twelve years, to all appearance, as 
complete a nullity as it nowis. The 


restoration of the Polish nation may 
be impossible ; to consider its possibi- 
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lity may be inconvenient to statesmen 
whose object is but to tide over thé 
obstacles of the passing hour ; but itis 
certainly not despaired of by the Poles 
themselves, and the fact is sufficiently 
remarkable to justify an examination 
of its relations. It is but a few months 
since Prince Czartoryski, in the exer- 
cise of his acknowledged chieftainship, 
formally addressed his country men, bid- 
ding them to waitand hope. There lies 
this moment before us the first sheets 
of a historic vindication of his country, 
dedicated by a noble Pole ‘¢ to the So- 
vereigns and people of Great Britain 
and France, from whose happy union 
Poland expects the restoration of her 
national independence.” Nor is it only 
in the obstinate home-sickness of these 
unhappy exiles that a belief in the ad- 
vent of such a resurrection has its 
foundation. The future of the oppress~ 
ed and of the oppressors was spoken 
of long after the events of 1830-1, 
by an ardent Russian patriot, an old 
servant and enthusiastic admirer of 
Catherine, the first partitioner of Po. 
lund, in the following terms :— 

‘* The harsh treatment of the Poles 
only exasperates and disposes them to 
revolt, and the Russian government 
must therefore look upon them as a 
vanguard of theenemy. It is evident 
that, should Russia engage in a foreign 
war, her enemies would make good use 
of the hatred of the Poles for their op. 
pressors. He who is resolved to ex- 
terminate a nation exposes himself to 
the consequences of its despuir ; and its 
victims, until they are annihilated, will 
display all that is most sublime in civic 
virtue. It must also be borne 
in mind that the Russians and the 
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Poles are, with regard to their respec- 
tive moral characteristics, two races 
widely different, and that no power can 
ever fuse them together. . . . . 
Tworaces of men, thus directly opposed 
toeach other, have at length been found 
in the Russians and Poles. Their re- 
spective moral contrasts, acting as a 
rmanent cause, which has thrown the 
oles into a false position—a state of 
violent constraint—just as the English, 
a nation independent by nature, long 
struggled against all kinds of tyranny 
with more or less success, until they 
ultimately gained, by perseverance, a 
overnment suited to them. Let the 
oles, too, persevere, and equal suc- 
cess awaits them.’’* 

Whether the true prophetic spirit 
has here directed the pen of Pole or 
Russ, time alone can determine. The 
persistence of the faith in which the 

rophecy is uttered is proof enough that 
it has its foundation in circumstances 
well deserving of attention at the pre- 
sent critical epoch of European his- 


t is now nearly eighty-seven years 
since, on the 30th of October, 1768, 
the Sublime Porte issued a manifesto, 
announcing that ‘the illustrious Doc- 
tors of the Law had given their an- 
swer, that according to the exigency of 
justice, it was necessary to make war 
against the Muscovites.” ‘The reasons 
upon which this opinion was grounded 
are set forth in the document. They 
turn chiefly upon the facts that for 
some five previous years the Czarina 
had overrun Poland with her troops, 
under the pretence of protecting the 
liberty of the republic ; that on the 
death of the late King Augustus, “ the 
Court of Russia set up for a king a 
private Polish officer, to whom royalty 
was not becoming, and had, by siding 
with this king, intruded on and tra- 
versed, against the will of the republic, 
all the affairs of the Poles.” The Sub- 
lime Porte further dwelt upon its own 
patience, and the frequency and mode- 
ration of its demands for satisfaction, 
answered continually by Russian as- 
surances and declarations of the most 
pacific and upright intentions, but also 
continually followed by new expeditions 
of “ troops, cannon, and ammunition, 
under the command of Russian gene- 
rals, who continued to attack the Polish 
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liberty, and put to death those who re- 
fused to submit to the person that them- 
selves had not elected for their king ; 
stripping them, with clamor and vio- 
lence, of their goods and estates. Such 
conduct being productive of confusion 
in the good order of the Sublime Porte, 
the Resident was given to understand 
that, according to the tenor of the 
articles of the old and new imperial ca- 
pitulations, the Court of Russia must 
order her troops to evacuate Poland. 
This the said Resident promised by se- 
veral memorials signed, but this pro- 
mise was not fulfilled.” Her Imperial 
Majesty's answer, a perfect model of a 
Nesselrode note, concluded, just as if 
it had been written last month for the 
Court of Turin, with an ‘appeal to 
all Christian courts on the situation 
she found herself in with regard to the 
common enemy of Christianity, cer- 
tain as she was, that her conduct would 
meet with equal approbation from each 
of them, and that she should have the 
advantage to join to the divine protec- 
tion the just assistance of her friends, 
and the good wishes of all Christen- 
dom.” 

In truth, the Eastern quarrel of that 
day was all but identical in nature 
and origin with that which broke out 
last year. The interference of Russia 
in the domestic affairs of Poland 
was undertaken (according to the 
Czarina) in the purest spirit of reli- 
gion and humanity. Her Majesty's 
troops first crossed the frontier in or- 
der to obtain a material guarantee for 
the Polish constitution, and their sub- 
sequent operations were designed for 
the amelioration of the condition 
of the Greek religionists, whose Pro- 
tectorate Catherine had assumed. Ca- 
therine had no more desire than Ni- 
cholas to engage in war with the Sul- 
tan, provided the latter potentate did 
not interfere with her ardent love of 
peace, her care for the Polish Dissi- 
dents of the Greek communion, and 
her great concern (expressed in a me- 
morial delivered in 1763, by her Chan. 
cellor, to the Polish resident at St. Pe. 
tersburgh) at the circumstances that 
the laws and liberties of Poland are 
oppressed, as well as the friends of 
Russia, who are kept from all employ- 
ments and from all favours, because 
they support liberty and the laws; and 


— SD 


* Inedited Memoirs of Admiral Chichagoff, a Russian Minister of State ; quoted from the 
MS. in the Foreign Quarterly Review, No. LIII., April, 1841. 
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who, on that very account, merit the 
protection of Russia, who, being the 
guarantee of the rights of the Re- 

ublic, must not suffer any change in 
its constitution, but must be its firmest 
support.” 

At the time when this a of 
Russian sympathy for Poland and 
liberty was brought to a crisis by the 
forced election of Stanislaus Ponia- 
towski to the crown, the territory of the 
Republic extended from the Oder and 
the Carpathian mountains to the 
Dwina, and from the Baltic nearly to 
the shores of the Black Sea. Its sea- 
board on the former reached from 
Dantzig to Riga, and it was connected 
with the latter by the great rivers 
Dnieper and Dniester. Thus favour- 
ably placed for commerce, towards the 
west and towards the east, its fertile 
plains supported more than twenty 
millions of inhabitants. A glance at 
the map will show that, in a military 
and political view, its position was that 
of a barrier of Europe — a barrier 
complete as against the barbarians of 
the north, and of considerable strength 
and importance as against the eastern 
enemy, from whom the danger to Chris- 
tendom was more imminent when Po- 
land was in its prime. That it had 
often effectually resisted the one tide of 
danger and the other, is proved by 
constantly recurring passages in its 
history, from the period when that as- 
sumed an authentic shape in the 
tenth century. Boleslau, the second 
Christian Duke, and first King of Po- 
land—made King, by the way, ex mero 
motu, and without leave of the Pope 
— invaded Russia, and penetrated as 
far as Kiow so early as the year 1018, 
In 1562 Sigismund II., having con- 
quered Livonia from the Order of 
Knights Sword-bearers, defended it 
with much honour, though but small 
profit, from the furious invasion of the 
Czar Ivan the Terrible, at the head 
of 120,000 men. During the interval 
frequent conflicts occurred, but still 
the barrier state stoutly resisted the 
northern flood of barbarism. In the 
fifteenth century again, Wladislas 
VL, raised to the throne of Hungary, 
became the chosen champion of Chris- 
tendom against the Great Sultan 
Amurath, and, with the support of 
his general, John Huniades, ably vin- 
dicated his claims to that position. 
While Amurath was besieging Bel- 
grade, the Poles and Hungarians car- 
vied the war into Bulgaria, took So- 
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hia, the capital, and inflicted such 
Siw damage upon the ‘Turks that 
the Sultan found himself forced to sue 
for peace, yielding up nearly all his 
conquests, and agreeing to a truce for 
ten years. The treaty was sworn to 
by the one party on the Gospeis, and 
by the other on the Koran; and it 
was only upon its perfidious infraction 
by Wladislas — to which he was in- 
fluenced by the a policy of 
the Papal Court—that the Polish 
King lost at once the championship of 
Europe, his honour, and his life. He 
was totally defeated and slain near 
Varna, in a battle, in the crisis of 
which (tradition says) Amurath drew 
from his bosom the violated treaty, 
and, appealing to the God of the 
Christians, invoked the Divine inter- 
vention in the words — “ Christ, if 
thou art the true God, avenge th self 
and me of the perfidy of thy disciples !’” 
To one of the exploits of John So. 
bieski we have already referred. By 
it the aggressive ambition of Turkey 
was finally arrested, when, at the ur- 
gent entreaty of the Emperor of Ger- 
many and the Pope, that gallant King 
marched some 30,000 Poles to the re- 
lief of Vienna, then closely invested 
by the Turks, its walls breached, and 
on the point of being stormed. On 
the evening of the 11th of September, 
1683, Polish lancers were descried 


upon the Calemberg mountains, ap- 
proaching the apparently-doomed city, 
and, upon the following morning, the 


Christian army, numbering with the 
Poles about 70,000 men, fell upon the 
Moslems with cries of ‘ Sobieski! 
Sobieski!” and ‘ God bless Poland !” 
The mighty host of 300,000 ‘Turks 
and Tartars was routed, after an obsti- 
nate struggle which lasted during the 
entire day; their intrenched camp, 
with a great booty, was taken, and the 
King of Poland was received in the 
Church of St. Stephen as the acknow- 
ledged champion and hero of Christen. 
dom, when a solemn thanksgiving was 
offered for its delivery from the hands 
of the infidels. Immediately upon his 
entry into Vienna, Sobieski repaired 
to the church of the Augustines, fol~ 
lowed by applauding crowds of the 
citizens, and there, as the priests were 
not in attendance, he had himself 
chanted the Ze Deum. During the sub- 
sequent more regular performance of 
the same service in the Cathedral, he 
lay prostrate with his face upon the 
steps of the altar, while the enthusi- 
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asm of the assembled multitude was 
raised to the verge of adoration when 
the officiating priest read aloud from 
the Gospel of the day the words — 
“There was a man sent from God 
whose name was Joun.” 

The battle of Vienna was, perhaps, 
the most important and the most de- 
¢isive of the fate of the world ever 
fought. In it the might and valour of 
Poland stood as an impregnable bar- 
rier between the Cross and the Cres- 
cent; the victory then gained fixed 
the limits between Europe and the 
East. A short description of its im- 
mediate results in the hero’s own words 
may be interesting, by the illustration 
it affords of the magnitude of the 
achievement, as well as by the light it 
throws upon the Polish character; the 
gallantry, mental activity, and sensi- 
bility of which seem to have been con- 
centrated in the heart of this last of 
Poland’s independent kings. On the 
night after the battle Sobieski wrote 
thus to his worthless, but, with him, 
all powerful Queen :— 


* From the Vizier’s Tent, Midnight, Sept. 13th. 


“Only joy of my soul, charming and 
well-beloved Mariette! God be for ever 
praised! He has given our nation the vic- 
tory —a triumph such as past ages have 
never beheld. All the artillery, the whole 
eamp of the Mussulmans, with infinite 
riches, are become our prey. The approaches 
towards the city, the fields around us are 
covered with the dead infidels, and the sur- 
vivors flee in consternation. . . . . . 

“This very night I have witnessed a 
spectacle which I had long desired to see. 
Our baggage train set fire to the powder in 
several places ; the explosion: resembled the 
judgment-day, but no one was hurt. On 
this occasion I remarked how clouds are 
formed in the atmosphere. But, after all, 
it is a bad job; there is above half a million 
lost. The Vizier in his flight has abandoned 
everything, all but his horse and the dress 
he wore. I am his heir ; the greater portion 
of his riches is become mine. 

“ As I advanced with the first line, driv- 
img the Vizier before me, I met one of his 
domestics, who conducted me to his private 
tents; they occupy a space equal in extent 
to Warsaw or Leopol. I have obtained all 
the decorations and ensigns usually borne 
before him. As to the great standard of 
Mahomet, which his Sovereign had confided 
to him, I have sent it to the Holy Father 
by Talenti. We have also rich tents, superb 
equipages, and a thousand fanciful things 
equally fine and valuable. I have not yet 
seen everything, but what I have seen is 
beyond comparison superior to what we 
found at Kotzim. Here are four or five 
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quivers, mounted with rubies and sapphires, 
which alone are worth many thousands of 
ducats ; so, my life, you cannot say to me 
what Tartar women say to their husbands, 
who return without booty —‘ Thou art no 
warrior, for thou hast brought me nothing; 
none but the foremost in the battle ever gain 
anything.’” 


John Sobieski was a “ Piast,” as 
the native born kings were denomi- 
nated. His glory was Polish, without 
foreign alloy; and seldom has monarch 
or nation performed more extraordi- 
nary military actions than those which 
render his career memorable in the 
history of Europe. While he was yet 
but Castellan of Cracow, and Grand 
Hetman of the Crown, he became 
famous throughout the civilised world 
as the victor of Podhaic, where, with 
10,000 men, he routed 80,000 Cos- 
sacks and Tartars. His achievements, 
in 1670, when he opposed 300,000 
Turks, Tartars, and Cossacks, with 
but 6,000, although necessarily unsuc- 
cessful in result, were known over 
Europe as “the miraculous campaign.” 
Three years afterwards, having col- 
lected an army of 40,000 men, he 
erossed the Dniester into Moldavia, 
fought the great battle of Kotzim, in 
which 40,000 Turks were slain or 
drowned, on the 11th of November, 
1673 ; and, driving Caplan Pasha 
across the Danube, liberated the Prin- 
cipalities, which forthwith declared for 
Poland. In 1676, after his election to 
the throne, he was again called to the 
field to resist another powerful Moslem 
invasion ; and in the course of the 
campaign was forced to intrench him- 
self at Zuranow, on the Dniester, with 
a force of less than 10,000 men. It 
was one of those occasions, unhappily 
but too numerous, in which internal 
dissension compromised the safety of 
Poland. Sobieski defended himself 
gallantly in his camp for twenty days 
against, it is said, some 200,000 
assailants. His little army was re- 
duced to 7,000, provisions and ammu- 
nition failed, and no prospect of relief 
appeared. At this conjuncture the 
Lithuanian contingent threatened to 
desert. ‘ Desert who will (re- 
plied the King), alive or dead I re- 
main ; the infidels must pass over my 
corpse before they reach the heart of 
the Republic.” The camp soon, how- 
ever, became untenable; and then, de- 
termined upon fighting to the last, 
Sobieski evacuated it, and drew up 
his little band im battle array in front 
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of the enemy. This display of gal- 
lantry was not lost upon the Turks, 
whose commander, Ibrahim Pasha of 
Damascus, surnamed “ The Devil,” 
instead of crushing the hero, offered 
him peace upon terms that, although 
humiliating to the Republic, were, 
under the circumstances, honourable 
to the King. 

We might multiply, to an almost in- 
definite extent, the proofs of the mili- 
tary qualities of a people, whom Napo- 
leon characterised as the fittest for 
soldiers of any with whom he was 
acquainted. The few examples we 
have cited are invested by their cir- 
cumstances with peculiar interest at 
the present time ; but they also illus- 
trate the vices of political constitution 
and of national temperament, from the 
destructive operation of which the 
highest military virtue and the noblest 
love of freedom did not save Poland. 
When Ivan the Terrible was beaten 
back from Esthonia, the Polish nobles, 
Satisfied with barren victories, dis- 
banded their soldiers, and Esthonia 
fell to Sweden. While John Sobieski 
was defending Christendom, at Vienna, 
he found himself obliged to concede 
Smolensko and Kiow, and other pos- 
sessions, to Muscovy. His brilliant 
triumph at Kotzim would have 
brought about the incorporation of 
Moldavia and Wallachia with Poland, 
and so, perhaps, have prevented some 
of the difficulties of our own day, had 
he not been obliged, at the critical 
moment of victory, to quit the field of 
war for that of intrigue and tumult, 
by the death of the King, his prede- 
cessor. Even then his own election to 
the throne was but an accident, not, 
to all appearance, contrived by himself. 
A French and an Austrian candidate 
for the crown were put forward—the 
cause of the former being espoused by 
Sobieski; and that of the latter, by 
Paz, Hetman of Lithuania. The de- 
scription of the scene that ensued is 
picturesquely told by a modern writer, 
and it will probably convey a more 
truthful notion of the real character 
of the constitution of the republic than 
would be afforded by a lengthened 
disquisition. ‘‘ Thatastormy election 
was apprehended was evident from 
the care with which the szopa, or 
wooden pavilion of the senators, was 
fortified. Everywhere on the plains 











* “History of Poland,” in Lardner’s “ Cabinet Cyclopedia,” ps 205. 
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were seen small bands of horsemen, 
éxercising their daring feats — some 
tilting; some running at the ring ; 
others riding, with battl¢-axes bran- 
dished, to the entrance of the szopa, 
and with loud hurras, inciting the 
senate to expedition. Others were dé- 
ciding private quarrels, which always 
ended in blood. Some were listening, 
with fierce impatience, to the ha- 
rangues of their leaders, and testifying, 
by their howls or hurras, their con- 
demnation or approval of the subject. 
At a distance appeared the white tents 
of the nobles, which resembled an am- 
phitheatre of snowy mountains, with 
the sparkling waters of the Vistula; 
and the lofty towers of Warsaw. 
Sobieski, who in the meantime had 
arrived from Kotzim, proposed the 
Prince of Conde. He soon found; 
however, that the prince was no 
favourite in the kolo; and his personal 
friend Jablonowski, Palatine of Russia, 
commenced a harangue im support of 
his pretensions. The speaker, with 
great animation, and not without élo- 
quence, showed that the Republic 
could expect little benefit from any 
of the candidates proposed, and insisted 
that its choice ought to fall on a Piast; 
on one, above all, capable of repress- 
ing domestic anarchy and of uphold- 
ing the honour of its arms, which had 
been so lamentably sullied during its 
two preceding reigns. The cry 6f 
*A Piast! a Piast! and God bless 
Poland !’ speedily rose from the Rus- 
sian Palatinate, and was immediately 
echoed by thousands of voices. See- 
ing their minds thus favourably in- 
clined, he proposed the conqueror of 
Slobodisza, of Podhaic, of Kalasz, and 
Kotzim; and the cry was met with 
‘Sobieski for ever!’ All the palati-. 
nates of the crown joined in the accla- 
mation ; but the Lithuanians entered 
their protest against a Piast. Fors 
tunately for the peace of the Repuablie; 
the grand duchy was not, or did not 
long continue, unanimous ; Prince 
Radzivil embraced the cause of the 
crown ; Paz was at length perstaded 
to withdraw his unavailing opposition, 
and John ILI. was proclaimed King of 
Poland.”* 

Theconstitution of which this strange 
scene was the most solemn rite was, 
nevertheless, a growth from germs 
identical with those out of which our 
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own has sprung. An association of 
small local communities in both cases 
grew into a federation, and, following 
the most powerful instinct of man’s 
nature, submitted to or chose a kingly 
general and magistrate. The feudal 
system was the natural development 
of such a social organism, which con- 
tained within it forces both of attraction 
and repulsion. The dread of foreign 
subjugation drew the nobles together 
into a union for defence, the head of 
which was the sovereign. The love 
of personal independence set them at 
variance with each other, and fostered 
among all a jealousy of the kingly 
power. Out of these discordant ele- 
ments grew the singular institutions, 
some of whose peculiarities we shall 
endeavour to reca!l to the recollection 
of our readers. ‘The inhabitants of 
Poland consisted of two races; the Po- 
lish nation —the nobles, or liberi ho- 
mines, as the same class is named in 
our annals—and their serfs, the culti- 
vators of the earth. This latter class 
seems to have been originally formed 
in Poland of captives taken in war — 
of imported helots, not as among us of 
conquered aborigines of the soil. Out 
of it grew, in time, a small body of 
burghers liberated from serfdom, and 
enjoying a sort of citizenship by means 
of the substitution in their favour of 
the German municipal, instead of the 
feudal law.* To the difference in the 
proportion of the development of this 
element in the political systems of Po. 
land and of England may, perhaps, be 
chiefly ascribed the difference in the 
destinies of the two nations. In Eng- 
land, the burgher, or middle class, re- 
cruited from below, gradually absorbed 
into itself large numbers of the op- 
pressed races, and finally extinguished 
serfdom. In the process a people was 
formed, a third estate, by whose energy 
the kingly prerogative and popular 
power were developed in large pro- 
portions as compared with the — 
of the aristocratic element. In Poland 


the burgher class was composed mainly 
of Jewst—a foreign tribe dwelling 
in, but not a part of the nation. 
There was, therefore, out of the class 
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no development of a people; but only 
a numerical increase of a race of para- 
sites, such as the Jews must ever be, 
by reason of their unsocial character 
and general aversion to agriculture and 
bodily labour. Under those circum. 
stances the nobles, or liberi homines, 
originally the Polish people, grew into 
an exorbitantly privileged aristocracy, 
while the crown remained powerless, 
and a third estate was never called 
into existence. In theory the Polish 
polity was purely democratic: every 
Pole was free, and therefore noble; 
but, like every unmixed democracy 
known in the world, the Polish nation, 
despising menial service as inconsis- 
tent, in their notion, with the dignity 
of freemen, maintained in bondage 
amongst them another nation of ser- 
vants. In the great Diet, or comilia 
paludata, the whole body of the nation 
took part. Each noble Pole was en- 
titled to attend, armed and mounted, 
on the plain of Praga, near Warsaw, 
then and there to give his free vote 
for a king, or to be himself elected to 
that high but perilous office. The at- 
tendance was, of course, limited by the 
condition of being ready for knightly 
service in the field implied in the epi- 
thet paludata; and out of the condi- 
tion grew the distinction of the Pos. 
polite or equestrian order, that, never- 
theless, numbered from one to two 
hundred thousand fighting men. Each 
one of these enjoyed upon his own 
estate the powers of high judicature, 
and an almost complete immunity in 
person and house from civil and crimi- 
nal justice. The limitation of the 
power of the crown fixed by the Pacta 
Conventa—a sort of Magna Charta, 
which each king was required to sign 
upon his election — was practically en- 
forced by the authority of the great 
officers, of the senate, and of the ordi- 
nary Diets, which were required to be 
held upon all occasions of emergency, 
and regularly every two years. The 
great officers were appointed indeed by 
the crown; but once appointed they 
were irremovable, and neither de. 
een upon, nor responsible to, the 
ing. They were the hetman, the 








Poland; but there can be no doubt that the principle of tenure by military service — the 
feudal principle—was the essential element of Polish law. 
+ Of the 4,000,000 of inhabitants in the Vienna-made kingdom of Poland, according to 


a census taken in 1829, 400,000 were Jews. 


As that people have a strong objection to be 
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chancellor, the treasurer, and the mar- 
shal; and they administered respec- 
tively and independently the army and 
the departments of justice, finance, 
and police. The senators were also 
appointed by the king, but for life, 
and from a limited class of bishops, 
palatines, or governors of provinces, 
and castellans, or governors of districts, 
of a somewhat inferior rank. ‘Their 
sworn duty was to advise the king 
with truth and boldness; and they 
formed, with the nuniii, or elected de- 
puties, the ordinary Diet, or comitia 
ye gow In the progress of the increase 
of the population, the representative 
model became, of course, a necessity. 
Amongst us it was developed into a 
free parliament; in Poland the fatal 
presence of an extra-national slave- 
class was probably a main cause influ- 
encing the limitation of the function of 
deputies to the power of expressing the 
wishes of their constituents. The nuntii 
were in theory and generally in prac- 
tice truly the messengers of the die- 
tines, or local bodies of electors, jby 
whom they were chosen; and these 
consisted of every gentleman (our liber 
homo) possessed of three acres of land 
within the district. In the Diets an 
absolute unanimity in all proceedings 
was required ; and it was thus in the 
power of = single deputy, by the 
exercise of what was called the liberum 
veto, to stop the progress of the most 
important and urgent measure. If the 
enemy was on the frontier, or the 
traitor within the gate, all power of 
resistance might be paralysed by the 
utterance of the formula, Nie posua- 
lam—* TI cannot consent”—which often, 
indeed, cost the speaker his life under 
the dagger of some patriotic colleague, 
but which was a privilege too capable 
of being made serviceable to the ene- 
mies of the republic not to be fre- 
ney the object of a corrupt traffic. 

y this absurd practice, more extra- 


vagant than our own unanimity of 
juries only in the extent of its opera- 
tion, all real government, either in the 
legislative or executive branches, was 
rendered a mere affair of chance or ca- 
price. Who does not wonder that the 
struggle against its influence was so 


long successful, or that the consum- 
mation described by Mr. Burke was 
postponed to his own day? The spirit 
of freedom and nationality must, in- 
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deed, have been persistent and durable 
which survived for centuries under a 
system in which there was a “king 
without authority, nobles without 
union or subordination, a people with- 
out arts, industry, commerce, or li- 
berty ; no order within, no defence 
without; no effective public force, but 
a foreign force, which entered a naked 
country at will, and disposed of every. 
thing at pleasure.’’* 

Such, in fact, was the condition of 
Poland, when her last king was forced 
upon the throne by Catherine of Rus- 
sia, in the year 1764, and when that 
course of active aggression commenced 
which led to the Sultan's declaration 
of war to which we have referred. 
Shortly after the death of King Augus- 
tus, in October 1763, the Courts of 
Petersburgh and Berlin inaugurated 
that league of plunder, which has sub- 
sisted between them up to our own 
day, by a treaty, in a secret article ‘of 
which it was engaged to maintain Po. 
land in its right of a free election, and 
to prevent all hereditary succession. 
The object really in view was to coun. 
tervail the influence of Austria and 
France, who desired a continuance of 
the crown of Poland in the House of 
Saxony by the election of the son of 
the late king. The pretence of main- 
taining a free election really meant the 
elevation to the throne of Stanislaus 
Poniatowski, a Polish nobleman, who 
having been Secretary to Sir Hanbury 
Williams, the British Ambassador at 
St. Petersburgh,‘had been promoted, 
on his special recommendation, to 
the post of lover of the Czarina. 
From the period when the Turks 
finally succumbed to the genius of John 
Sobieski, and abandoned their projects 
of conquest in Europe, the Porte seems 
to have been actuated by an honest 
desire to support the liberties of Po- 
land. ‘The uses of a barrier became 
then, no doubt, evident to the follow- 
ers of the Prophet ; and upon the con- 
clusion of the Treaty of Pruthin 1711, 
they compelled Peter the Great to 
swear that he would never interfere in 
the internal affairs of the republic. 
The oath was not long kept ; but again, 
in March, 1764, the Porte interposed, 
delivering an ‘amicable memorial” to 
the ministers of Russia, Germany, and 
Prussia, ‘importing that as the Sub. 
lime Porte takes it to be honourable to 
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maintain and support the ancient liber- 
ties of the Poles, and as the same Sub- 
lime Porte does not cramp the election 
that ought to be made of a king in the 
person of a native of the country ; the 
Sublime Porte therefore desires, that 
the other powers will likewise do ho- 
nour to the liberties of the Poles, and 
that they will not oppose the election 
of a king in the person of such Piast as 
the Poles may judge eligible.” These 
diplomatic preparations for the care of 
poor “ sick” Poland were followed by 
suitable action. An army of Russians 
entered the republic, and approached 
Warsaw ; 40,000 Prussians appeared 
on one frontier, and a body of Turks 
on the other. Nor was the gold and 
the influence of Russia unemployed. 
The choice of Czartoryski, a kinsman 
of the Russian candidate for the crown, 
to the place of Marshal of the Diet of 
Election was procured, and the Arch- 
bishop of Gnesna, the constitutional 
convener of diets during an interreg- 
num, was gained over to Russian views. 
There was not wanting, however, a 
faithful band of Polish patriots. 
Forty-five nuncios and twenty senators, 
headed by Prince Radzivil and Count 


Branicki, the Grand Hetman, _ 


tested against the legality of the Diet 
of Election, on the ground of violent 
foreign interference. ‘The Diet (they 
said) cannot be held in presence of the 
foreign troops that surround the city, 
The senators did not engage the Rus- 
sians to come; they gave no thanks 
for their being sent ; and have not in 
any way given occasion for their ar- 
rival.” 

After specifying some acts of vio- 
lence committed by the Russian troops, 
the protesters concluded by inviting 
“ all good patriots, who love justice, to 
unite for the support of liberty.” 

The remnant of the Diet replied by 
depriving the Grand Hetman of his 
office, whereupon he and his friends 
flew to arms, but were defeated by the 
Russians in two battles, in one of 
which, upon the 3rd of July, 1764, 
the sister and wife of Prince Radzivil, 
both of them young and beautiful, 
fought on horseback with sabres, and 
contributed much by their words and 
their example to the spirit and obsti- 
nacy of the struggle. Many scarcely 
less remarkable proofs that the ancient 
Polish virtue still existed were exhi- 
bited during this interregnum. Upon 
the occasion of the delivery of the 
protest at the preliminary meeting of 
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the Diet, the Marshal, Count Mala- 
chowski, a man eighty ra old, re- 
fused to give the signal for opening 
the session, by raising his staff, while 
the Russian troops bad armed posses- 
sion of the approaches to the place of 
meeting. He was threatened with 
death by crowds of armed traitors in 
the interest of Russia, if he would not 
at once raise his staff or resign it into 
other hands. ‘ Never! (he replied) 
you may cut off my hand, or you may 
take my life; but as Iam a marshal 
elected by a free people, so by a free 
people only can I be deposed. I wish 
to leave the place!” It is a fact, cu- 
riously illustrative of the influence of 
even the shadow of law over men’s 
minds long after the substancehas been 
broken down, that the noble old man 
was suffered to depart uninjured, and 
that it was not until they had for- 
mally, though of course illegally, ap- 
pointed Czartoryski marshal, that the 
creatures of Russia who remained in 
the Diet proceeded with the prepara. 
tions for the election of aking. The 
work was accomplished on the 7th of 
September, when Stanislaus Poniatows- 
ki was declared King of Poland and 
Grand Duke of Lithuania. The packed 
Diet had, during the interregnum for- 
mally recognised the Elector of Bran- 
denburgh, Frederick the Great, as 
King of Prussia, and the Czarina, 
Catherine, as Empress of aJjl the 
Russias, by which latter title a eon- 
cession was made of the claim of so- 
vereignty over the Russian provinces 
of Poland. 

The conduct of the new king did 
not fully answer to the expectations of 
his maker. He was a Piast, although 
a creature of the Muscovite empress, 
and the love of Poland seems to have 
prevailed in his heart over that of his 
imperial mistress. The efforts he made, 
not without success, to improve the 
administration and even the constitu- 
tion were, however, soon interrupted. 
It was found that a sufficient cause of 
quarrel could be made out of the 
grievances of the dissidents in religion, 
and Prince Repnin, the Nesselrode of 
the day, contrived to induce the Courts 
of Berlin, Great Britain, and Denmark 
to address memorials for their removal 
to the Polish Diet. There was, of 
course, in that assembly a bishop ready 
to maintain the divine right of perse- 
cution, and the Czarina prepared to 
take a material guarantee for liberty 
of consvience, by advancing her troops 
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to within a few miles of Warsaw. 
Great heat and excitement were the 
result; but upon the last day of the 
Diet, the 29th of November, 1766, rea- 
son or fear prevailed, and a resolution 
was passed acknowledging the receipt 
of the memorials from the several 
courts, and assuring the ministers that 
the Diet would “fully maintain the 
Greeks and dissidents in all the rights 
and prerogatives to which they are en- 
titled by the laws and by treaties,” 
and that “as to their griefs in respect 
to the exercise of their religion, the 
College of the Most Reverend Arch- 
bishops and Bishops, under the direc- 
tion of the Prince Primate, would 
endeavour to remove these difficulties 
in a manner conformable to justice 
and neighbourly love.” ‘The purpose 
of the resolution was simultaneously 
carried out by the signature by the 
Episcopal College of nine articles, 
securing to Greeks and Protestants 
free exercise of worship in their 
churches and in private houses, with 
such restrictions as marked the domi- 
nant character of the established rite. 
The concession, much less sincere than 
that made by the Sultan Abdul Med- 
jid, only produced, like it, a Menschi- 

off note from the Czarina; and thus 
the crime of religious intolerance, 
which was in fact a modern Romish 
innovation upon the ancient Polish 
constitution, became the wedge that 
first disrupted Poland. The dissidents 
forthwith began to form confederacies, 
in which the important cities of Thorn, 
Elbing, and Dantzig joined, and Ca- 
therine, having reinforced her troops 
already within the territory of the re- 
public, published a declaration an- 
nouncing her intention to support 
them with her utmost power. Prussia 
followed with a strong manifesto to 
the same effect; and declarations in 
favour of the confederates, who, num- 
bering among them many Roman Ca- 
tholics, thenceforward took the name 
of malcontents, were also published by 
England, Sweden, and Denmark. In 
a word, there was performed in 1767 
a rehearsal of the diplomacy of 1852, 
to be followed by a prototype of the 
violence of 1853. ‘The Poles rushed 
upon their fate. Prince Charles Rad- 
zivil, who had so vigorously opposed 
foreign intervention at the election of 
the king, took advantage of the state 


of affairs to return from exile, and 
place himself at the head of the mal- 
contents, when it was agreed upon by 
all parties that an extraordinary Diet 
should be convoked. The king as- 
sented, but in all the dietines, or 
electoral colleges, Russian officers at- 
tended, and, although their presence 
gave rise to many tumults, the power 
of the Czarina was manifestly ascen- 
dant throughout. The Diet met on 
the 5th of October, but the bishops 
were inexorable in their purpose of 
sacrificing the state to the church, and 
Radzivil, who had been chosen to per- 
form the functions of marshal, found 
himself obliged, on the next day, to 
adjourn the sitting to the !2th, hoping 
that in the meantime the voice of 
reason, justice, and patriotism might 
influence the prelates and their sup- 
porters. The hope was vain: on the 
12th the bishops of Cracow, Kiovia, 
and some others, were more violent 
than ever, and the next day the Rus- 
sian troops entered the city. The 
bishops we have named and several 
deputies were at once seized and ecar- 
ried off, no one at first knew whither; 
and Prince Repnin having taken the 
management of affairs, the interference 
of Russia was carried on with such 
open violence, as to draw out, in the 
subsequent year, the declaration of 
war by the Sublime Porte, to which 
we have already referred, when (to 
use the words of a cotemporary writer) 
“the despotic power of Russia became 
the guardian of Polish freedom, and 
the Catholic religion fled for protection 
to the standard of Mahomet.”* 

No sooner had Russia fixed herself 
in the desired position than the hol- 
lowness of the pretence of her inter- 
vention became manifest. The dis- 
sidents having played their part in the 
work, were at once cast off, the con- 
federacy of malcontents put down, and 
the government taken bodily into the 
hands of the Czarina. This had scarcely 
been done when a new association, 
known as the Confederacy of Bar, was 
formed to resist the Russian tyranny, 
and in this the Roman Catholic party 
enlisted, under a standard bearing the 
Polish eagle wounded, with the motto, 
**For Religion and Liberty, to con- 
quer or die.” Upon the other side 
were then ranged, with the Russians 
and the king, Prince Radzivil and 
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Count Branicki, once the bitter oppo- 
nents of both. For four years the 
miserable struggle continued, during 
which Poland suffered under almost 
every calamity that could visit a na- 
tion. The confederates, rising in dis- 
jointed bands, were successively de- 
stroyed or driven out of the country. 
Cracow was stormed by the Russians 
after a desperate resistance. Wherever 
for a time the confederates prevailed, 
they poured out their fury upon their 
Protestant fellow-countrymen, whose 
pa they ill treated, and whose 
ouses and lands they pillaged, burned, 
and ravaged. In the confusion, the 
Greek peasants of Kiovia, the Ukraine, 
and Lithuania, themselves included 
among the dissidents, rose and devas- 
tated the country, murdering, without 
distinction, Protestants, Jews, Catho- 
lics, and even their own bishops. But 
above all other actors in that saturnalia 
of savage fury, the Russian troops 
maintained a diabolical pre-eminence, 
and chief among those demons was one 
Drewitz, a Russian colonel, whose 
name was rendered infamous through. 
out Europe by a spectacle exhibited 
in Warsaw of nine Polish gentlemen, 
whose arms he had caused to be cut 
off at the wrists. In addition to these 
calamities—the direct work of man’s 
hand—unhappy Poland was visited by 
the plague, which, in the year 1770, 
depopulated whole villages, and swept 
off, it is said, 250,000 of the people. 
During all this time the war be- 
tween Russia and Turkey continued 
to rage, and the records of the period, 
both military and political, acquire at 
this moment a fresh interest. Varna 
was in 1768, as it has been in 1854, a 
base of Turkish operations, for which 
troops, provisions, and military stores 
were daily shipped from Constantino- 
ple. The Danube and the Pruth were 
crossed and recrossed by hostile armies, 
Giurgevo was the scene of a gallant 
Turkish exploit. There was an inva- 
sion of the Crimea; in the narrative 
of which Perekop, Cherson, and Bala- 
klava are familiar words. An insur- 
rection, the work of Russian intrigue 
and Russian gold, broke out in Greece. 
Even such small affairs as the sur- 
prises in the Dobrudscha during the 
autumn of 1854, are but re-present- 
ments of sudden and successful move- 
ments of the Russian troops in 1771 
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upon Tultcha, Matschin, and Baba. 
dagh. But these material resem- 
blances, which must occur in wars 
carried on in the same localities, are 
but slightly interesting in comparison 
with the remarkable similitude between 
the political features of the two epochs, 
We have seen how blindly, though, no 
doubt, in an honest love of freedom, 
England joined with Russia and Prus. 
sia in promoting the internal dissen- 
sions of Poland, by her memorials and 
declarations in favour of the religious 
dissidents of the Republic. The me- 
morial delivered at Warsaw by Mr. 
Wroughton, the British minister, on 
the 4th of November, 1766, may very 
possibly have been actually used as the 
model of some of those effusions of 
Lord Clarendon in favour of the Chris. 
tian subjects of the Porte, which we 
have seen described in terms similar to 
those in which the original document 
was characterised as ‘* remarkable as 
well for its energy, as for the tender 
and friendly terms in which it is ex- 
pressed.”* There was great protocol. 
ling going on in those days as in these, 
all turning out to the furtherance of 
the aggressive designs of Russia. Nor 
was material assistance of a most im- 
portant kind withheld by England from 
the great enemy of Pole and Turk, 
thenas now. While war was impend- 
ing in 1853, Russian men-of-war werere- 
ceived and refitted in a British naval ar- 
senal. In October, 1769, a Russian fleet 
of twenty ships of the line rendezvoused 
at Spithead, and, assisted by English 
officers and pilots, were enabled to re- 
pair damages caused by a storm, and 
to proceed to the Mediterranean, there 
to strike that blow upon the naval 
power of Turkey, which gave the Cri- 
mean peninsula to the Muscovites. 
The following passage, penned pro- 
bably by Mr. Burke, in the same year, 
may possibly have suggested to the 
late Czar his celebrated metaphor of 
the “sick man” :—** It is the interest 
of allthe potent states that surround 
this large and once great country [Po- 
land then, Turkey now], never to suffer 
it to emerge out of its present wretch- 
ed situation. The officious neighbours 
have too great a regard for its constitu- 
tion to admit the natural physicians to 

rescribe anything for its benefit.” 
Whether shaped upon the same model 
or not, the practice of the neighbours 
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was the same upon both occasions. 
Austria and Prussia armed and nego- 
tiated ; both affected neutrality; but 
while the latter power supported Rus- 
sia in every way, except by an open 
recourse to arms, the former undertook 
to mediate between the Czarina and the 
Sultan ; and the Empress Queen, Maria 
Theresa, wrote a letter, with her own 
hand, to the King of Poland, in the 
month of January, 1771, assuring him 
of unalterable friendship. She did not 
even hesitate to volunteer a specific 
promise that she would touch no part 
of his dominions, nor suffer any other 
power to do so. The movements of 
the Austrian troops were then such as 
might excite the fears of Stanislaus ; to- 
day we have Austria solemnly pledged 
to protect Turkey, and the Principa- 
lities simultaneously occupied by an 
Austrian army. The passing specula- 
tions of the politicians of the earlier 
epoch do indeed form a curious subject 
of reflection for those who now, like 
them, look on at passing and unfinished 
events. The following passages might 
have been written for 1854-5 as they 
were for 1769:— 


“The Emperor of Germany, though 
deeply interested in its consequences, has not 
interfered in the war. His conduct, how- 
ever, seems mysterious. His armies are 
large, complete, and ready for action ; camps 
are frequently formed in Bohemia and Hun- 
gary; the magazines are kept stored, and 
great bodies of troops lie upon the frontiers. 
The present situation of the war being upon 
the Danube, brings it home to the Austrian 
dominions. Many occasions will necessarily 
follow of communication and interference, 
and opportunities must be given of showing 
favour or dislike. 

“A powerful neighbour, supported by a 
great military force, and not afraid of either 
of the warring parties, is almost as trouble- 
some to them, when his territories lie inter- 
mingled with those in contention, as they are 
ruinous and destructive to a weak and de- 
fenceless state in the same situation. Chance, 
heat, or danger, necessarily occasion a vivla- 
tion of territory, and irregular troops will 
commit excesses in the most friendly coun- 
try ; all which produce altercations, and often 
something worse. Nothing could be more 
opposite to the interest of the house of Aus- 
tria, nor, perhaps, so dangerous to its secu- 
rity, as that Russia should extend its power 
on the side of Turkey. . . . . . 

“The King of Prussia observes the same 
reserve in this respect that the emperor has 
done. He is also arme|, and equally guard- 
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ed against all events. It is possible that, 
as these princes seem now to be upon a very 
friendly footing, this object may appear to 
them both in the same point of view. 

“This would certainly be their interest ; 
however their connexions, their alliances, 
and their mutual jealousies may prevent it.”* 


All this is, doubtless, as true to-day 
as it was the moment it was written. 
What followed, then, we can see upon 
the open page of the past. In the 
year 1770 there were evident signs that 
the estrangement which had existed 
between the Emperor of Germany and 
the King of Prussia was diminishing. 
The respective states had been long 
rival candidates then, as they were in 
in 1848, for the political supremacy of 
Germany ; but visits began to be in- 
terchanged between the ‘Princes, and 
there was a meeting of the two Sove- 
reigns at a grand Austrian review in 
Moravia. This occurred on the 3rd of 
September, and upon the 29th of the 
same month a body of Prussian troo 
suddenly took possession of the ob 
urbs of the free Polish town of Dantzig, 
upon some pretence of an interference 
of the magistrates with Prussian re- 
cruiting officers. They did not with- 
draw until they had levied aconsiderable 
sum of money upon the city, and im- 
posed conditions, one of which was, 
that the inhabitants should so comport 
themselves as not to give any future 
cause of complaint to his Prussian Ma- 
jesty. Next year a body of Austrian 
troops marched into Poland, and took 
a ** material guarantee” for the settle. 
ment of some pretended claim of the 
Empress Queen. The Prussians also 
overran Prussian Poland, under pre- 
tence of forming a sanitary line against 
the plague. Thenceforward the work 
of plunder proceeded rapidly. A peace 
was negotiated between Russia and 
Turkey in 1772, and the treaty be- 
tween Russia, Austria, and Prussia for 
the first partition of Poland was signed 
at St. Petersburgh on the 5th of Au- 
gust in that year. 

It is no part of our design to make 
any comment upon this transaction— 
our object being rather to call to the 
minds of our readers a recollection of 
the character of its attendant circum. 
stances. We have slightly sketched 
the process by which Russia prepared 
the country for the designed catas. 
trophe. Both Prussia and Austria also 
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made their preliminary arrangements 
in a characteristic and workmanlike 
fashion, Their occupation of the Polish 
territory we have already noticed. The 
manner in which they respectively con- 
ducted themselves there was not the 
same. The Prussians practised every 
form of oppression and cruelty, plun- 
dering the country, and even the Pro. 
testant cities of Dantzig and Thorn, for 
which they might have been supposed 
to entertain some feelings of sympathy, 
without scruple or limit. The young 
men were carried off to serve as sol- 
diers — the young women were levied 
by requisition as marriageable stock for 
depopulated parts of the Prussian do- 
minions, the villages being forced to 
supply each bride with a portion, fixed 
at a feather bed, four pillows, one cow, 
two hogs, and three ducats in gold, 
The Austrians worked more tenderly, 
Even after the occupation, no extraor- 
dinary violence seems to have been 
used: previously to it a show of friend. 
ship had been exhibited, anda prone 
of protection freely given to Poland, 
The existence of the T>eaty of Parti- 
tion was even denied by the Austrian 
minister, Kaunitz, nearly two months 
after its conclusion. ‘ As the move- 
ments and designs of the King of Prus- 
sia are at all times alarming and sus- 
picious, they were at this time parti- 
cularly so to the Poles [odie Turks], 
who, from his intimate connexion with 
Russia, as well as his own particular 
disposition, could make no doubt of 
his entering into, or furthering her most 
pernicious designs. As the Empress 
Queen was well known to be adverse to 
the whole conduct of the Court of St. 
Petersburgh, with respect to Poland 
[hodie Turkey], and her jealousy both 
of that and the Court of Berlin were 
equally well understood, her military 
movements were observed with the 
greatest pleasure.”* 

The Treaty of Partition was fol- 
lowed by a manifesto delivered at the 
Court of Warsaw, on the 18th Septem. 
ber, 1772, in which the Empress of all 
the Russias, the King of Prussia, and 
the Empress Dowager Queen of Hun- 
gary announced, that ‘*having commu- 
nicated reciprocally their respective 
rights and claims, and being mutually 
convinced of the justice thereof, are 
determined to secure to themselves a 
proportionable equivalent, by taking 
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immediate and effectual possession of 
such parts of the territory of the re- 
public as may serve to fix more natural 
and sure bounds between her and the 
three powers.” ‘These steps were, of 
course, taken, ‘in order to re-estab- 
lish tranquillity and good order in Po- 
land; to stop the present troubles, 
and to put the ancient constitution of 
that kingdom, and the liberties of the 
ple, on a sure and solid foundation.” 

t was also ordered in the manifesto, 
that a Diet should be legally assembled 
to co-operate with their said Majesties, 
and to “ratify, by public and solemn 
acts, the exchange of the titles, pre. 
tensions, and claims of each of their 
said Majesties, against the equivalents.” 
A counter-declaration was issued, un- 
der the signatures of the Grand Chan- 
cellors of Poland and Lithuania, in 
which the king appealed to the com- 
passion of their Majesties, and to se. 
veral solemn treaties guaranteed by 
the crowns of France, England, Spain, 
and Sweden, protesting ‘ solemnly, 
and before the whole universe, against 
every step taken, or to be taken, to- 
wards the dismembering of Poland.” 
The protest drew forth a reply from 
Maria Theresa, in which she expressed 
her unspeakable astonishment at the 
little impression made upon the King 
by the manifesto, and warning him 
that ‘the justice and dignity of the 
three courts prescribed bounds to their 
moderation ;” hinted plainly that the 
wisest course would be to assemble a 
Diet without delay, in order to ter- 
minate the evils to which private in- 
terest, ambition, hatred, and dissen- 
sions have given rise. No alternative 
remained, and, accordingly, the king 
issued letters convening, for the 8th 
of February, 1773, a meeting of the 
Senate, preparatory to the summoning 
of a Diet, which was ultimately con- 
voked for the 19th of April, for the 
purpose, among other things set forth 
in the king’s circulars, of acknowledg- 
ing that the claims of the partitioning 
owers were respectively founded in 
justice. In the meantime the negotia- 
tions for peace between Russia and 
Turkey had failed — chiefly in conse- 
quence of the determination of the 
Porte to sustain the independence of 
Poland, and to prevent Russia from 
obtaining the means of establishing an 
ascendancy in the Black Sea. ‘The 
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essential point of the negotiation, in 
fact, turned then, as now, upon the 
question of the maintenance by Russia 
of a fortress in the Crimea. ‘The war 
upon the Danube was accordingly re- 
opened in 1773, under favourable aus- 
pices for the Turks. In the course of 
the campaign, Silistria was twice be- 
sieged, and twice the Russians were 
beaten back from before it; on one of 
these occasions, with the loss of their 
General Weisman, and in such con- 
sternation, that their successful retreat 
behind the Danube was celebrated by 
a Te Deum. These transactions in 
some degree revived the spirit of the 
Polish patriots. Protests were made 
against the intended proceedings at the 
Diet, and the intervention of France, 
England, Sweden, and the United 
Provinces of Holland was claimed. 
The struggle, however, only gave an 
excuse for further oppression and vio- 
lence. The country was filled with 
foreign troops, who were quartered in 
the houses of the principal nobles, upon 
whom every species of insult was 
heaped, while direct threats of the se- 
verest measures were uttered by the 
ministers of the three powers. Never- 
theless, the Diet, although it was com- 
posed almost entirely of mercenaries 
of Russia, did not fail to show that a 
spark of the ancient refractory spirit 
still lived within it. The liberum veto 
was used by the oe of Podolia 
and Volhinia, and the appearance of 
legality thus removed from the pro- 
ceedings. The Diet having thus failed, 
a confederacy of deputies was formed 
under the orders of the partitioning 
monarchs, to which the question of the 
ratification of the treaty of partition 
was submitted almost literally at the 
point of the bayonet, and even thus 
was only affirmed after a discussion of 
six days, and upon a division of fifty. 
two to fifty-one votes. 

In this first dismemberment Prussia 
acquired the Palatinates of Malborg, 
Pomerania, and Warmia, Culm, ex- 
cept Dantzig and Thorn, and a part of 
Great Poland. Austria had Red Rus- 
sia, or Galicia, with a part of Podolia, 
Sandomir, and Cracow. Russia took 
Polish Livonia, and about a half of the 
Grand Duchy of Lithuania; and thus 
the republic was docked of about a 
third of its ancient territory, at a single 
blow. The fact and its attendant cir- 
cumstances reflect a light upon the 
utility of paper treaties which might 
prove serviceable to the plenipoten- 


tiaries now in conference at Vienna, 
if indeed history were ever, in the eyes 
of diplomatists, of more value than an 
old almanac. The treaty of Oliva, 
concluded in 1660, between Poland 
and Sweden, and which is frequently 
referred to in the accounts of those 
transactions, was, in fact, converted into 
a snare for the unhappy Poles. 7 its 
stipulations the religious liberties of the 
dissidents were confirmed, and the 
Courts of Russia, Prussia, Great Bri- 
tain and Denmark were guarantees 
of the treaty. By the joimt action 
taken by those powers in behalf of 
that portion of the citizens of the re- 
— in 1766, they sanctioned the 
eginning of a quasi lawful interven- 
tion in its domestic affairs. This letting 
out of waters was analagous to the re- 
cent intermeddling of the great powers 
in the relations between the Sultan and 
his Christian subjects, and it was fol. 
lowed up by Russia and Prussia in the 
manner in which, no doubt, the similar 
policy was designed to be followed up 
In our own time had Great Britain and 
France adopted the same view of the 
condition of the ‘* Sick Man” as that 
which influenced them in 1772. The 
rights of the republic to her territory 
were, in fact, grounded (as is stated in 
the counter-declaration tothe partition 
manifesto) upon an ‘“ uninterrupted 
possession of many ages, assured and 
maintained by the most solemn treaties, 
and particularly by those of Velaw and 
Oliva, guaranteed by the house of Aus- 
tria, by the crowns of France, England, 
Spain, and Sweden; by the treaty of 
1686 with Russia; by the express and 
recent declaration of this last power ; 
by those of Prussia in 1764 ; and last- 
ly, by treaties with the house of Aus- 
tria, still in full force and vigour.” 
Neither treaty nor guarantee proved to 
be possessed of more efficacy than the 
treaty of Vienna has been, or than a 
decree of Mr. Bright’s peace-con 
arbitration would be. In truth, trea- 
ties, like statutes or writs, are nothing 
more than the expression of the will of 
the party strongest at the moment of 
utterance. And all these have been, 
from time immemorial, and, as long as 
man continues to be human, they ever 
will be, abrogated, repealed, and ren- 
dered naught at the moment when the 
power and the will to maintain and 
execute them cease tobeat one. But 
if the vanity of diplomacy be shown 
in the history of the most impor- 
tant public event of the eighteenth 
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century, which the dismemberment 
of Poland certainly was in its na- 
ture and results, the short - sight- 
edness of the advocates of -at~ 
all-hazards, as a commercial policy, 
was no less forcibly demonstrated in 
the details of the work of treaty. 
breaking. The old cities uf the Teu- 
tonic Knights—Dantzig and Thorn—. 
were expressly excepted from the share 
of Poland acquired by Prussia in the 
partition. Dantzig was a free city of 
the Hanseatic League, but under the 
suzerainty of the republic ; and, as the 
great mart and port of the extensive 
territories watered by the Bug and the 
Vistula, its trade, especially with Great 
Britain, was very considerable. Our 
exports there comprised woollen goods, 
hardware, malt liquors, metals, coal, 
and colonial produce in large quanti- 
ties, for which we received in return 
corn, timber, and bees-wax. There 
was an English factory at Dantzig 
which enjoyed great privileges, con- 
by several treaties, especially 

one concluded by Queen Anne in the 
year 1707. By this treaty English 
merchants were secured in the right of 
storing and dealing in their goods at 
their own discretion, the import duties 
yable by them being fixed, and very 
low. No sooner did the King of 
Prussia take possession of his share of 
the spoil of Poland, than the value set 
by him upon these provisions of inter- 
national law was exposed. He did not, 
indeed, enter within the walls of Dant- 
zig, but he seized upon the territories 
Glitter to it, including its suburbs 
and the keys of its port ; and forthwith 
set at defiance the flag and the privi- 
leges of England. Disregarding the 
commercial treaty of Queen Anne, he 
imposed heavy, almost prohibitory 
duties upon British colonial produce, 
and established monopolies in the trade 
in salt and bees-wax ; at the same time 
abolishing the privilege of bonding 
enjoyed 4 English merchants, and 
forcing them to pay all duties imme- 
diately upon the arrival of their ships. 


‘“* There is not, perhaps, in history a more 
striking instance of the futility, if not of 
the absurdity of treaties, so far as they are 
considered as guarantees or acts of security, 
than the fate of Dantzig. Few cities ever 
existed, and it is probable that none do at 
present, that have been comprehended in so 
many general and particular treaties, whose 
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rights and liberties have been so frequently 
secured and guaranteed by so many great 
powers, and by such a long and regular suc- 
cession of public acts as that of Dantzig has 
been. Nor have the commercial powers of 
Europe so often armed in the defence or 
support of any other. . . . . . 

“Even so late as the year 1767, the Em- 
press of Russia concluded a treaty with the 
Dantzigers, by which she engaged them to 
join in the confederation of the dissidents, 
and in which, besides renewing and confirm- 
ing the former guarantees, she engages, in the 
strongest terms, for the maintaining of that 
city in all its rights, liberties, privileges, cus- 
toms, religious or civil, and especially in the 
possession of its territories and lands: also 
in its right of navigation, port, coinage, and 
garrison, without any diminution thereof; 
she also engages, that if a war should be 
the consequence of the present dissensions, 
and that it should sustain any injury, either 
as to its goods, revenues, or rights thereby, 
it should not only receive full reparation for 
its losses at the conclusion of a peace, but 
that besides, all its rights and privileges 
should be again most strongly guaranteed, 
not only by herself, but also by all the other 
high powers who were engaged with her in 
the cause of the dissidents. Such is the faith 
and security of treaties.” * 


England passively sanctioned— 
“ The ancient rule, the good old plan, 
That he shall take who has the power, 
And he shall keep who can.” 

Having used her guaranteeship to 
sanction the beginning of foreign in- 
terference in the domestic affairs of 
Poland, she renounced its obligations 
when called upon to act under them 
for the preservation of the integrity of 
the Republic. The immediate com- 
mercial result was an interruption of 
British traffic with Poland ; and a pro- 
posal made in 1773, by a thousand 
Dantzig families to emigrate to Mar. 
seilles, there to build themselves 
houses, to carry on new manufactures, 
and to build a number of vessels to 
export them to all ports.t 

uring some fifteen or sixteen years 
that followed the troubles of the first 
dismemberment, the Republic remain- 
ed in the calm of a collapse. The in- 
terval, nevertheless, teemed with 
events that at the time, to all appear- 
ance favourable to the fortunes of Po- 
land, were, in the result, but the he- 
ralds of its final doom. It was not long 
before the peace patched up between 
Russia and the Porte began to show 
abundant signs of its unsoundness. 
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There were disputes from an early 
riod about the passage of the Darda- 
nelles, and at length after the Czarina 
had thrown aside the pretence of re- 
cognising the independence of the Cri- 
mea, and had seized upon that penin- 
sula, the Sultan’s patience was wearied 
out, and in 1787 war was again for- 
mally declared. In the meantime 
there had been a rupture between 
Austria and Prussia, and a coolness 
had arisen between Russia and Eng- 
land, notwithstanding the many ser- 
vices rendered by the latter to the Czar- 
ina’s fleet during the previous Turkish 
war. The wild inhabitants of the 
Caucasus, too, had even then begun to 
offer a formidable opposition to the 
ane of Russian aggression. We 
ave heard frequently of late of the 
pacific tendency of the visits of sove- 
reign princes to each other, as entitling 
them to be classed among the surest 
and most extraordinary signs of the 
ee age of telegraphs and railroads. 
t isa fact not unworthy of notice, 
that the grievous and complicated wars 
of the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century were preceded by similar phe- 
nomena. The King of Sweden and 
the Emperor of Germany visited St. 
Petersburgh—the latter after a meet- 
ing had been given him by the Czarina 
in Poland — and they had joined in a 
triumphant procession to the shores of 
the Black Sea. There were other si- 
milar conjunctions about the same 
time, and they notably preceded, if 
they did not portend, such millenary 
Dee as the butcheries of Ismail, and 
e fall of Kosciusko and overthrow of 
Polish freedom. Nevertheless, the 
ferment of war and diplomacy which 
then set in seemed to offer a good op- 
portunity to the Poles to re-establish 
their independence, and they availed 
themselves of it in a spirit of patriot- 
ism, and with an amount of adminis- 
trative ability which have fixed in the 
minds of mankind a permanent belief 
in their capacity to be a nation. The 
Emperor of Germany, Joseph IL., 
having engaged in the Turkish quarrel, 
in pursuance of the plans of aggres- 
sive ambition agreed upon between him 
and the Czarina, the geographical po- 
sition of Poland gave occasion to a 
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marked manifestation of the vitality 
that still remained in the mangled re- 
ublic. On alate of Feb. roo the 
mperor dec war upon Turkey, 
after his arms had been Reetaand e 
treacherous and ineffectual attempts 
to’ surprise Belgrade and Gradisca, 
and maby outrages had been commit- 
ted by Austrian troops within the 
Turkish frontier. In the manifesto 
issued by the court of Vienna, upon 
this occasion, there was no pretence 
made of any breach of treaty, or other 
direct cause of quarrel between the 
two nations. The ground assigned 
for the step was the indisposition of 
the Porte to yield to the demands of 
the court of Russia, and to the Sul- 
tan’s ‘shutting his eyes against. salu- 
tary advice and pressing exhortations.” 
The Ottoman was no better disposed 
to listen to Vienna reason then than 
now; and war was accordingly.de- 
clared against him, as ‘‘ the common 
enemy of Christianity.” His ancient 
enemies, nevertheless, saw in him the 
honest and loyal friend to their strength 
and independence, as a barrier state ; 
and, when the Austrian minister at the 
court of Warsaw applied for permis~ 
sion to march the Imperial troops 
through the territory of the Republic, 
in their advance against Turkey, the 
King and council replied that they had 
noauthority to grant the leave of passage 
demanded without the consent of the 
Diet ; that Poland could furnish neither 
corn nor forage, and thatit washoped the 
Emperor would find another 5° 
The death of Frederick the Great ba 
also produced a change in the policy 
of Prussia, which then came to be in- 
fluenced by the knowledge that the 
schemes concerted at Cherson, by 
Catherine and Joseph, embraced a 
curtailment of the power of Prussia, 
as well as the demolition and partition 
of the Ottoman empire. Under these 
circumstances, a convention was con- 
cluded at Loo, on the 13th of June, 
1788, between Great Britain, Prussia, 
and Holland, having for its object the 
maintenance of the balance of power 
in meee and this alliance was sub- 
sequently made to embrace Poland, 
Sweden, and Turkey, by a treaty 
signed between Prussia and the Porte 


—— 





* Upon this occasion the King of Sardinia refused to allow recruiting for the Austrian 
armies to be carried on in his dominions ; and the Hungarians took advantage of the new 
crusade to press for and to obtain redress of their grievances from the Emperor. The facts 
are not without interest at the present moment. 
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on the 3ist of January, 1790. By 
this his Prussian Majesty engaged to 
support the Sultan, if necessary, by 
declaring war against Austria; and to 
co-operate with the Porte for the re. 
covery of the Crimea and other Turk. 
ish provinces seized by the Austrians 
and Russians during the war then 
raging. The Sultan engaged to em- 
ploy all his force in order to obtain, at 
a general oo the restitution 
of the Polish provinces appropriated 
by Austria; and a permanent alli- 
ance, offensive and defensive, was con- 
tracted between the Porte, and Prussia, 
Poland, and Sweden, It was further 
covenanted that peace should not be 
agreed to, except under the mediation 
of England and Holland, and the King 
of Prussia bound himself, after the 
conclusion of peace, to puarantee all 
the possessions that should then re- 
main to the Porte, and to procure the 
joint guarantee of England, Sweden, 
and Poland, along with his own, for 
all the territories of the Ottoman em- 
pire. The formation of this powerful 
confederacy, und a decided repulse of 
the Austrian troops by the Turks at 
Giurgevo, when the Imperial general, 
Count Thorn, was killed, shortly dis- 
posed the Emperor to listen to reason, 
and a separate peace between Austria 
and the Porte was concluded, at Sis- 
tov, on the 4th of August, 1791. 

The Poles had, in the meantime, 
matured 4 project for the reformation 
of their political system ; and upon 
the 3rd of May, 1791, a pacific, but 
complete, revolution was almost una- 
nimously effected. Into the pirticulars 
of the new constitution it is unne- 
cessary that we should enter at any 
length; but the manner in which its 
adoption was brought about is worthy 
of thé most attentive consideration. 
Foreign violence demolished the fabric 
of the constitution of Poland in a few 
months: but the love of freedom, the 
exalted courage, and the civic virtue 
that constructed it may still continue 
to be inherent elements of the Polish 
character. In October, 1788, a Diet 
was opened at Warsaw, and its pro- 
ceedings soon proved that the Russian 
element, which had for some years ex- 
ercised so fatal an influence over the 
legislative proceedings of the Republic, 
did not exist in its usual strength. A 
new organization of the army, anda 
new system of finance were at once re- 
solved upon, and the permanent coun- 
cil, which had been formed immediately 





after the partition, was suppressed, not- 
withstanding the remonstrances of the 
King, who still retained feelings of 
gratitude or fear towards Russia. The 
withdrawal of Russian troops, and 
the indemnification of the inhabitants 
of the districts they had occupied, 
were then demanded and obtained; 
and with these successes the national 
spirit rapidly rose. A desire for 
liberty, earnest and sincere, yet mo- 
derate, seemed simultaneously to také 
possession of all classes of the péople ; 
and in the course of the year 1790, 
projects for the extension of the pri- 
vileges of the nobles to thé commer! 
cial classes were freely discussed and 
favourably received throughout the en- 
tire nation. During the progress of 
these discussions, a great step was 
taken by the adoption of a resolution; 
which was confirmed by the dietines, 
or local electoral assemblies, nominating 
the Elector of Saxony as the successor 
to the crown. The period of the legal 
duration of the Diet, which was but 
two years, now drew near, and it was 
determined to obviate the dangers to 
be apprehended froin a committal of 
the delicate work of reform to inexpe- 
rienced hands, by a novel expedient, 
which, it was hoped, might be less 
mischievous, as a precedent, than ani 
illegal prolongation of the session. An 
election of nuncios was ordered, with. 
out dissolving the Diet; and thé new 
members being associated with the old; 
a duplicate representation of the nation 
was thus effected. The fresh appeal 
to the people produced no discord in 
the assembly, and the bold measure 
of proposing 4 new constitution was 
resolved upon. The precaution had 
been taken of obviating the difficulty 
of the liberum veto, by declaring the 
Diet to be one of confederation, if 
which custom sanctioned the decision 
by a majority, and deprived a single 
recusant of the power of interrupting 
the progress of business. Still great 
fear was entertained of the division$ 
that might be occasioned by the gold 
or influence of Russia; and at three 
o’clock on the morning of the 3rd of 
May, a large number of the senators 
and nuncios met in the palace of Princé 
Radzivil, and having heard the new 
constitution read, they solemnly swore 
to carry the work through on that 
very day, and not to separate until 
it should be accomplished. The meet- 
ing of the Diet was opened by the King 
himself, who laid before the assembly 




















and the citizens of Warsaw, who 
crowded the hall, a full statement of 
the evils under which the nation suf- 
fered, and the proposed remedy in a 
thorough reform of their political in- 
stitutions. Twelve dissentients were 
all that foreign influence or perversit 
of disposition could muster in opposi- 
tion, and the arguments of these were 
listened to with temper and calmness. 
A resolution was then adopted, absolv- 
ing the King from the obligations of 
his coronation oath ; and the constitu- 
tion having been agreed to in its en- 
tirety, by a majority of more than ten 
to one, an oath for its observance was 
administered by the Bishop of Cracow 
to Stanislaus and the assembled Diet ; 
after which the King and all the sena- 
tors and nuncios, with the exeeption of 
the few dissentients, repaired to the 
cathedral, where they renewed their 
oaths before the altar, and addressed 
solemn prayers to heaven for the pros- 
perity of their work. 

The main features of the new Con- 
stitution were ‘‘peace in matters of 
faith,” and full toleration to all reli- 
gions, the Roman Catholic being do- 
minant; recognition of nobility, but 
with full extension of civil rights to 
the burghers, and freedom to the pea- 
sants. ‘lhe liberum veto was abolished, 
and the decision of every question re- 
ferred to a majority of votes, all sorts 
of confederacies and confederated diets 
being utterly annihilated, as ruinous 
to society. The Crown was declared 
to be elective in families, and, for the 

resent, to be vested hereditarily in the 

lectoral House of Saxony, the right 
of.election of a new dynasty being re- 
tained to the nation, in case of the ex- 
tinction of the reigning House. These 
principles were shaped into a system 
by many details, the judicious and mo- 
derate character of which drew from 
Mr. Burke, at that critical period, the 
following fervid eulogium :— 


“So far as it has gone, it probably is the 
most pure and defecated public good which 
has ever been conferred on mankind. We 
have seen anarchy and servitude at once re- 
moved; a throne strengthened for the pro- 
tection of the people, without trenching on 
their liberties; all foreign cabal banished, 
by changing the crown from elective to he- 
reditary ; and, what was a matter of pleasing 
wonder, we have seen a reigning king, from 
an heroic love to his country, exerting him- 
self, with all the toil, the dexterity, the ma- 
nagement, the intrigue, in favour of a family 
of strangers, with which ambitious men la- 
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bour for the aggrandisement of their own. 
Ten millions of men, in a way of being freed 
gradually, and therefore safely, to them- 
selves and the State, not from, civil or poli-+ 
tical chains which, bad as they are, only 
fetter the mind, but from substantial per. 
sonal bondage ; inhabitants of cities, before 
without privileges, placed in the consider. 
ation which belongs to that improved and 
connecting situation of social life ; one of the 
most proud, numerous, and fierce bodies of 
nobility and gentry ever known in the world, 
arranged only in the foremost rank of free 
and generous citizens. Not one man incur- 
red loss, or suffered degradation. All, froni 
the king to the day-labourer, were improved 
in their condition. Everything was kept in 
its place and order, but in that place and 
order everything was bettered. To add to 
this happy wonder (this unheard-of conjunc- 
tion of wisdom and fortune), not one drop of 
blood was spilled; no treachery, no outrage; 
no system of slander, more cruel than the 
sword ; no studied insults on religion, mos 
rals, or manners; no spoil; no confiscation ; 
no citizen beggared ; none imprisoned, none 
exiled. The whole was effected with a po- 
licy, a discretion, an unanimity, and secrecy 
such as have never been before known on 
any occasion; but such wonderful conduct 
was reserved for this glorious conspiracy in 
favour of the true and genuine rights and 
interests of men.” 


We have seen that there were a few 
opponents to this glorious revolution, 
and it was said at the time that a 
foreign minister at Warsaw distributed 
50,000 ducats, on the eve of the 3rd of 
May in the purchase of traitors. The 
market was foronce badly supplied with 
that miserable stock, and on the 5th of 
May, the proceedings of the 3rd were 
formally confirmed. Fora time all went 
on prosperously. Circular letters (unis 
versalia, as they were termed) were 
despatched to the palatinates to inform 
the nation of what had been done; 
and the assent to the constitution was 
all but unanimous. To the King of 
Prussia, then bound (as we have seen) 
in alliance, offensive and defensive, 
with the Republic, the intelligence 
was communicated by a special envoy, 
and he responded in the most favour. 
able terms. On the 16th of May, hid 
minister at Warsaw, Count Goltz, ¢on« 
gratulated the Diet, in the name of his 
master, “on the happy revolution 
which had at length given to Poland 
a wise and regular constitution ;” and 
on the 22nd of the same month, Fre. 
derick William himself, in acknow- 
ledging the letter of Stanislaus, ex. 
pressed his approval of the selection 
made of a successor to the throne. “I 
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felicitate myself (he said) on having 
been able to contribute to the main- 
tenance of the liberty and independence 
of the Republic, and one of my most 
agreeable employments will be that of 
preserving and strengthening the bonds 
which unite us.” hile these affairs 
were in progress, the Czarina had the 
Turkish war upon her hands; but the 
Ottoman power was for the time irre- 
coverably prostrated by the fall of 
Ismail, which took place in the end of 
December, 1790. On that occasion 
the fierce barbarian, Suwarrow, when 
forming his men for the assault, ad- 
dressed each of his eight columns in 
words which had not lost their influence 
over Russian soldiers upon the day of 
Inkermann—*‘ My brothers, no quar- 
ter ; provisions are dear.” Leading one 
of those columns, Suwarrow planted 
a standard, with his own hand, upon 
the wall of a Turkish battery, and in 
the carnage that followed 24,000 
Turks are said to have perished. The 
war continued to linger on for a few 
months, but a convention having been 
concluded at Galatz, on the llth of 
August, 1791, and a treaty of peace 
signed at Jassy, in the following 
January, Russia was at liberty to look 
to the affairs of Poland. Catherine's 
estimation of the value of her triumph 
was communicated to the English am- 
bassador, Sir Charles Whitworth, in 
the memorable words—* Sir, since the 
King, your master, is determined to 
drive me out of St. Petersburgh, I 
hope he will permit me to retire to 
Constantinople.” It was not long 
until she showed plainly enough the 
meaning she covered in this taunt. 
Mr. Pitt is entitled to the merit of 
having clearly perceived the nature 
and necessary tendency of the Russian 
designs ; and on the 28th of March, 
1791, a message from the King was de- 
livered to both Houses of Parliament, 
calling attention to the importance to 
the interests of England, and of 
Europe in general, of the possible con- 
sequences of the war between Russia 
and the Porte, and asking for an aug- 
mentation of naval force to be employ- 
ed for ‘the restoration of tranquillity 
on a secure and lasting foundation.” 
The necessity for the measure was sup- 
ported by the minister on the ground 
of the direct interest of England in 
the struggle then going on, and for the 
sake of good faith towards allies with 
whom we had contracted offensive and 
defensive alliances. Should Turkey be 
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further weakened by Russia, Prussia 
would shortly be placed under pres- 
sure; and not Prussia only, but all 
Europe, the political system of which 
might be shaken to its very founda- 
tion. The measure was opposed by 
Messrs. Fox and Grey, and even by 
Mr. Burke, whose reasoning was a type 
of that employed by the peace advo- 
cates of the present day. Mercantile 
cupidity was set against honour, good 
faith, and the liberty of mankind; and 
Mr. Burke did not disdain to support 
the cause of Mammon by a clap-trap 
appeal to religious bigotry to discredit 
a policy that tended to bring Christian 
nations under the yoke of severe and 
inhuman infidels. Mr. Grey, antici- 
pating his grandson, contended that 
the larger Russia grew the weaker she 
would be; and that even though the 
wildest dreams ofherambition should be 
realised by the possession of Constan- 
tinople and the extermination of the 
Ottomans from Europe, we should be 
none the worse, and mankind would be 
greatly benefitted. The generation 
that has been treated to are-hashing of 
these sophisms sixty years after the 
event, need not wonder at the impres- 
sion they then made. The views of the 
Opposition became popular, and Mr. 
Pitt, although he carried his address 
by a majority of ninety-three, aban- 
doned the policy sanctioned in it, and 
England, turning her back upon 
Turkey, Poland, Prussia, and her own 
honour and interest, declined to fulfil 
the engagements of her treaties. 

The result of this conduct of Eng- 
land was an immediate change in the 
policy of Prussia. Frederick William 
at once felt the force of the ridicule 
thrown by the agents of Russia upon 
the parade of an English fleet in the 
Baltic, which they said was ‘ danger- 
rous only to itself, and, at the utmost, 
could do no more than throw half-a- 
dozen bombs to destroy the counting- 
houses or warehouses, possibly, of as 
many British merchants, in Riga, Re- 
vel, or Cronstadt.” ‘The wise king ac- 
cordingly turned his views from the li- 
mitation of the ambition of Russia 
and the defence of Poland, to the sav- 
ing out of the wreck of the latter of 
the citiesof Dantzig and Thorn, upon 
which he had long cast a covetous eye. 
He accordingly, in July, 1791, signed 
a new treaty with Austria, to which 
England acceded in the followin 
year. It was a league of gene 
plunder, and provided, among other 
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matters, for a new partition of Poland, 
which was to be invaded by the Czar- 
ina. Under its stipulations, his Ma- 
jesty, the King of Prussia, was to 
make an acquisition of Thorn and 
Dantzig, while Russia was to take 
Kaminiec and part of Podolia, and 
the Elector of Saxony was to be rais- 
ed to the throne of the remnant of the 
Republic. It was further agreed that 
the daughter of the Elector should be 
married to the Grand Duke of all the 
Russias, *‘ who will be the father of the 
hereditary Kings of Poland and Li. 
thuania.”* 

During the latter part of 1791 and 
beginning of 1792, the Russian agents 
were active in exciting dissensions in 
the newly-constituted Republic, and 
unhappily they found but too much of 
the ordinary material of civil discord 
ready to their hand. ‘There were 
bishops furious against toleration, 
nobles discontented with the diminu- 
tion of their privileges, and, worst of 
all, mad patriots, then influenced by 
the early triumphs of the French Re- 
volution, whose bigoted rage for free- 
dom was as intolerant as the religious 
hatred of the clergy. By the wild 
proposals of these latter, many good 
citizens were alarmed, and from among 
the small number of the former classes 
the Confederation of Targowitz was 
formed in the interest of Russia on the 
14th of May, 1792. On the 18th, the 
Russian Ambassador at Warsaw de- 
livered a manifesto to the Diet, in 
which it was announced that her Ma- 
jesty the Empress of all the Russias, 
in her “ vigilance over the integrity of 
the rights and prerogatives of the 
illustrious Polish nation,” and moved 
by grievances, the least of which 
«* would justify, in the face of God and 
man, the resolution of her Majesty to 
take signal vengeance,” had ordered 
part of her troops to cross the frontier 
and take measures for “the re-esta- 
blishment of the rights and preroga- 
tives of the Republic.” The Poles and 
the world, then, got another lesson in 
the nature and uses of treaties, De- 
serted by Prussia and England, and 
with the preparations for defence they 
had been zealously making as yet in- 
complete, they were unable tu resist 
the host of barbarian soldiers imme- 
diately poured into their territory 
along the whole line of the Russian 


frontier. Yet they did not yield with- 
out a struggle; and it was not until 
several fierce combats had been de- 
cided against them by the force of 
numbers, that the unhappy king found 
himself obliged, by the advance of the 
Russian armies upon Warsaw, to ac- 
cede to an act of the Confederacy of 
Targowitz, by which the whole of the 
proceedings of the 3rd of May were 
annulled, and the new Constitution ut- 
terly annihilated, In this short cam- 
paign, Prince Joseph Poniatowski 
earned his earliest laurels, and Thad- 
deus Kosciusko first served his country 
in the field. No sooner was it ended 
than a Russian general was placed in 
command of the Polish armies. A 
ukase and a manifesto were speedily 
issued, announcing the respective 
shares of the spoil appropriated by 
Catherine and Frederick William, the 
latter of whom had previously marched 
his troops into the territories of the 
Republic. The Czarina took her por- 
tion, because the Poles had violated 
their ancient Constitution, and over- 
turned their liberties, by changing a 
republic into an hereditary monarchy ; 
the King laid hands upon the cities of 
Dantzig and Thorn, and many pro- 
vinces and voivodeships, in order to 
oppose an antidote to the ‘‘ dangerous 
poison” with which the country was 
infected by ‘* Jacobin emissaries.” All 
was done for the honour of “ the Holy 
Christian Religion,” and “to give 
real proofs of affection and good- 
wishes.” 

The end was now not far off. In- 
censed by many provocations, the Poles 
rose against their oppressors in the be- 
ginning of 1794, the immediate cause 
of the outbreak being an order issued 
by the Czarina to reduce the national 
army to 16,000 men. This command 
Madalinski, a brigadier, refused to 
obey, and, being quickly joined by 
several regiments, he soon mustered a 
little army of some 4,000 men. The 
command of the insurgents (if they can 
be properly so named) was taken by 
Kosciusko about the middle of Febru- 
ary, when he immediately attacked the 
Prussians, and drove them from the 
districts they had newly occupied, with 
great slaughter. ‘This exploit for the 
time set up the Polish cause ; and when 
Kosciusko immediately marched upon 
Cracow, the town was deserted by the 
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Russians, and he was forthwith de- 
clared commander-in-chief. Even if 
our space permitted, we trust it would 
be superfluous to dwell upon the deeds 
of this heroic man during the short 
campaign that followed. hey ought, 
at least, to be ever present to the me- 
mory of every freeman. Kosciusko made 
his proofs in arms under Washington ; 
his life proved that he could emulate 
the civic as well as the military virtue 
of his teacher; and tried by adversity, 
not more severely perhaps than Wash- 
ington was tried by success, he passed 
through the ordeal equally unblemished. 
Pressed by three mighty nations, he 
kept Prussians, Russians, and Aus- 
trians at bay during the whole sum- 
mer, forcing Frederick William, him- 
self commanding in person, to raise 
the siege of Warsaw, and to retire with 
40,000 men from before some 12,000 
irregulars, At length, on the 4th of 
October, 1794, came the fatal day of 
Maccowice, when— 


“ Hope for a season bade the world farewell, 
And Freedom shriek'd—as Kosciusko fell.” 


Three horses were killed under him: 
when the last fell, he was at the same 
time wounded by a Cossack, who was 
only prevented from dispatching him 
by the interference of a Russian officer, 
whose admiration and pity were ex- 
cited by his undaunted courage. He 
prayed in vain to his captors to put an 
end to his sorrows and sufferings; they 
treated him with unwonted tenderness, 
and it was only when he was brought 
to the presence of their ferocious mis- 
tress that the respect due to a brave 
enemy was withheld. Catherine threw 
him and the Polish poet, Niemcivice, 
who was wounded and taken prisoner 
by his side, into prison, from which he 
was not released until her death. The 
fall of Kosciusko was speedily followed 
by that of Warsaw, the suburb of 
which, Praga, was stormed by Suwar- 
row at the head of 60,000 men, on the 
4th of November. Men, women, and 
children were slaughtered indiscrimi- 
nately, and it is said that 20,000 hu- 
man beings perished in that horrible 
massacre. Poland was forthwith di- 
vided between its three neighbours, and 
thus the great barrier Republic was 
blotted out of the list of nations. The 
King, whose intrusion was the first 
overt act of the spoliators, abdicated 
upon the order of his former mistress, 
, on the 25th of November, the thirtieth 
\ anniversary of his coronation, 
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For eleven years Poland was scarcely 
even a geographical expression. All 
that its oppressors could do to erase 
the name from the memories of men 
was done; yet with but small ultimate 
success, ‘The remnant of the army of 
Kosciusko, which was able to escape, 
found its way to France, and formed a 
nucleus for the celebrated Polish Le- 
gion, which soon numbered some 
15,000 men. Nominally in the service 
of the Italian Republic—as the laws of 
France did not aon permit the enlist- 
ment of foreign troops—the Poles, com- 
manded by Dombrouski, found many 
opportunities, which they never ne- 
glected, of avenging the wrongs oftheir 
country. 

The mere separate existence of acorps 
distinguished by the national uniform 
and name of Poland, kept the spirit of 
nationhood alive, and, upon more than 
one occasion, was the cause of grave 
embarrassment to the oppressors. Its 
use in that sense was so well under- 
stood by Napoleon, that in entering 
upon the doubtful campaign of Eylau 
in 1806, he did not disdain to forge 
the name of Kosciusko (who had found 
an asylum at Fontainebleau) to bom- 
bastic proclamations, calling the Poles 
to arms, and promising, with the aid 
of France, the restoration of their 
country. The words, though false, 
were words of power. Poland rose as 
one man. Her oppressors were taught 
the new lesson, that a barrier may be 
useful in staying a current setting 
against either of its faces. The Re- 
public did, indeed, present an obstacle 
to the efflux of Russian barbarism ; but 
it can scarcely be doubted that, had 
it retained its pristine strength, regu- 
lated by the Constitution of 1791, it 
would have opposed an equally formi- 
dable difficulty in the way of French 
aggression towards the North. Bona- 
parte, no doubt, well understood the 
true character and importance of Po- 
land as a barrier State ; but the curse 
of an Austrian alliance was upon him, 
and that fatal blight withered the hopes 
of a secure peace for Europe at the 
Conference of Tilsit in 1807, as com- 
pletely as it is likely to stop their 
growth at the Conference of Vienna in 
1855. 

Nevertheless, the battle of Friedland 
brought a partial restoration of vitality 
to Poland. The meeting on the pon- 
toon, moored in the centre of the stream 
of the Niemen at Tilsit, was its neces_ 
sary result; and there the Czar Alex_ 





ander delivered a lesson to England 
and the world, which was too little 
laid to heart at the time, but which is 
pregnant with instruction at the pre- 
sent moment. At one o'clock, on the 
25th of June, 1807, the two Emperors 
stepped each into a boat on their re- 
spective sides of the river, and proceed- 
ed towards the raft. Napoleon’s crew 
pulled under the influence of the fortune 
of the day, and won the race. He at 
once entered the glazed chamber erect- 
ed on the pontoon, and, passing across 
it, opened the door on the opposite side 
to admit the Czar. A year before, 
Talleyrand had opened a conference 
with Mr. Fox in these words :— 


“ Our interests are easily reconciled from 
this alone, that they are distinct. You are 
the masters of the sea; your maritime 
forces equal those of all the kingdoms of the 
earth put together. We are a great conti- 
nental power, but other nations have as great 
armies as ourselves. If, in addition to being 
onimipotent on the ocean from your own 
strength, you desire to acquire a preponder- 
ance on the Continent by means of alliances, 
peace is not possible.” 


The English minister declined to en- 
ter into a separate treaty, independent 
of Russia, and nine long years of blood- 
shed and suffering were entailed upon 
England. The first words Alexander 
spoke, when he stood before his con- 
queror on the day of Tilsit, were— 

‘* I hate the English as much as you 
do, and am ready to second you in all 
your enterprises against them.” 

**In that case,” replied Napoleon, 
“‘everything will be easily arranged, 
and peace is already made.” 

Prussia now felt the bitterness of 
humiliation and dismemberment, and 
few narratives are better fitted to ex- 
cite feelings of contempt for mankind 
and kingkind than Nuapoleon’s own 
dramatic sketches of the writhings of 
Frederick William and his Queen in 
the course of the operation. It was, 
nevertheless, performed, and with as 
little tenderness as was due to the 
ruthless robber of Poland. All the 
Polish provinces seized by Prussia, in 
the several partitions, were retaken, 
and, with the ‘exception of the small 
palatinate of Bialystock, which was 
given to Russia, they were formed into 
a Grand Duchy of Warsaw, and an- 
nexed to the crown of Saxony. Dant- 
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zig, the chief object of Frederick’s cu. 
pidity, was also severed from Prussia, 
and erected once more into a free city, 
under the protection of the King of 
Saxony, free right of transit through 
the Prussian territories being given to 
that monarch. A secret treaty wag 
also concluded between Napoleon and 
Alexander, one of the articles of which 
is now suggestive of important consi- 
derations. It was, in fact, a project for 
a division of the world between Russia 
and France. One year before, Napo- 
leon had assured the ambassador of the 
Sultan of his friendship and protection. 
In the secret article to which we refer, 
it was agreed that, in case *‘ the Porte 
shall decline the intervention of France, 
France will make common cause with 
Russia against the Ottoman Porte, and 
the two contracting parties will unite 
their efforts to wrest, from the vexa- 
tious and oppressive Government of the 
Turks, all its provinces in Europe, 
Roumelia and Constantinople only ex- 
cepted.” 

The Treaty of Tilsit endured, like 
other treaties, until it became conve- 
nient or necessary to break it; but the 
restoration of Polish nationality, par- 
tial as it was, had the effect of bringing 
the case of Poland in a distinct form 
before the Congress of Vienna, in which 
the boundaries of Europe were settled. 
The course then taken, and the rea- 
sons of the policy that ruled we have 
already adverted to.* Another, though 
a very imperfect and halting step, was 
then made towards the redintegration 
of the barrier state, by the construc- 
tion of the kingdom of Poland, and of 
the free Republic of Cracow. These 
measures for a short time seemed to 
promise more than a rational consider. 
ation of their nature would seem to 
warrant, and the treacherous kindness 
of Alexander — for treacherous it no 
doubt was— revived for a while the 
spirits of the Poles, The brutal ty. 
rant, Constantine, was removed from 
the throne of Russia, which, according 
to the ordinary rules of succession, 
was his right, and sent to rule as vice- 
roy at Warsaw. His savage and indis- 
criminating harshness, and above all, 
his habitual violations of the decencies 
of society, soon induced discontent, 
secret confederacies, and plots; and 
these in their turn engendered spies, 
imprisonments, and degrading punish. 
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ments. The Freiich Revolution of 
1830 stimulated these movements on 
both sides, until, upon the 29th of No- 
vember in that year, a report was cir- 
culated in Warsaw that the military 
school was to be occupied by Russian 
troops, and measures of extraordinary 
severity to be dealt upon all offenders 
against the Russian authority. That 
very evening the old cry of ‘* God 
bless Poland!” was raised by the pupils; 
they were joined by one or two regi- 
ments in the garrison; and before 
morning Constantine thought it pru- 
dent to fly. The flame spread instan. 
taneously, and a provisional govern- 
ment was formed. The names of 
Czartoryski, Radzivil, Zamoyski, Po- 
tocki, Niemcevice, and many others, 
among the men who then came for- 
ward, attested the indestructible na- 
ture of the spirit of freedom. In a 
people once deeply imbued with it, it 
can only be destroyed by the extinc- 
tion of the last of the race. Another 
noble struggle followed; but it is 
needless to pursue its events. It ter- 
minated as a conflict of four millions 
against fifty millions is likely to termi- 
nate; yet the victory was doubtful, 
until the perfidy of the King of Prus- 
sia without, afforded a basis to the 
Russian operations, and the criminal 
folly of a Red Republican faction with- 
in, decided it in favour of Russia, The 
chiefs of the Poles, including many 
men of the noblest hearts and purest 
blood, were transported to Siberia, or 
found security in exile. The soldiers 
and inferior officers were dispersed 
among distant provinces, or drafted 
into regiments serving in the remotest 
parts of the Czar’s dominions. A 
corps of 15,000 of them took refuge in 
Prussia, surrendering their arms and 
military equipage on a pledge of being 
protected and subsisted; they were 
driven back over the Russian frontier, 
and fired upon when they attempted 
to escape from the doom that awaited 
them within it. The Vienna-made 
Constitution of the new kingdom was 
then abolished, another solemn gua- 
rantee of England was shown to be but 
waste paper, and Poland was finally 
annexed to the crown of Russia. 

Many grave thoughts arise as we 
close the brief narrative of this sad, 
eventful history. That the Republic 
of Poland long served its uses as a 
barrier state, and with advantage to 
the freedom and civilisation of Europe, 
is an historical fact. That without 
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strong barriers it is vain to hope that 
a lasting peace can be secured by trea- 
ties, will be admitted to be equally 
true, if the facts of the past be not 
disregarded in calculating the proba- 
bilities of the future. Nor is it to be 
ae that a barrier has two faces, 
and that it may be used as an advanced 
basis of attack, It was probably, in- 
deed, the perception of this truth that 
influenced those sagacious sovereigns, 
Frederick and Maria Theresa, to con- 
cur in the first partition. Poland, as 
a nation, vassal to Russia as it in fact 
was in 1772, was an advanced post of 
the Czarina; and, in that sense, it be. 
came less dangerous to Prussia and Aus. 
tria, when dismembered and weakened. 
The second partition, in 1791, was 
manifestly not sought by Frederick. 
That sin, in truth, lies rather at the 
door of England than of Prussia, which 
had no alternative, when the support 
of England was withheld, but to make 
the most of a junction with Russia. 
Had Prince Talleyrand’s sound views 
of British policy been adopted by 
Mr. Fox in 1806, it would have been 
possible for Napoleon to have recon- 
structed Poland, by forcing Russia as 
well as Prussia to disgorge her spoils, 
and in all probability that would have 
been the result of the battles of Eylau 
and Friedland. The necessity for the 
existence of an independent barrier 
extending from the Baltic to the Eux. 
ine, was recognised in 1815 by Met- 
ternich and Castlereagh, and even by 
Hardenberg, until the personal rela- 
tions of his master to the Czar forced 
him to surrender the real interests of 
Prussia. The recapitulation of these 
truths naturally suggests the thought, 
that they are at this moment as valid 
as ever, and that the policy which 
would flow from their recognition would 
be as sound now as the lamentable 
results of its abandonment at former 
eriods shew that it would then have 
een. ‘* But,” the cautious politician 
will ask, ‘is the actual condition of 
Poland such as to warrant a hope that 
it could again be re-constituted as an 
independent state?” A satisfactory 
answer to this question would involve 
a consideration of many points which 
we cannot discuss at the close of this 
already lengthy paper, but which de- 
mand a close examination. In our 
own mind, the matter is simplified by 
a conviction that there are but two 
courses open which reason, experience 
and humanity recommend to the choice 
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of Europe. Either the war should be 
abandoned and Russia suffered to pro- 
ceed on the mission prescribed for her 
by Peter — other states preparing their 
defences for the moment of the ulti- 
mate crisis of each — or, a new barrier 
state should be constructed with its 
north-eastern frontier-line marked by 
the Dwina and the Dnieper, and ex- 
tending from the gulf of Riga to the 
harbour of Odessa. If that cannot 
be done, we are expending blood and 
treasure to no other purpose than the 
weakening of our power of future re- 


FLIGHTS TO FAIRYLAND. 


BY CRAWFORD WILSON, 


THIRD FLIGHT—THE STOLEN CHILD. 


In traditions of eld, we have often beheld 
Quaint phrases, and strangeness of diction ; 


sistance. The question presses, and 
it ought to receive the prompt atten- 
tion of every man in Europe who has 
a country. The hope of safety for 
England and for Europe dwells either 
in a cautious retirement behind for- 
tresses and guard-ships, or in a bold 
advance upon the enemy in the whole 
force of freedom. ‘‘ Better,” said the 
old Anglo-Irish chieftain, *‘ a castle of 
bones than a castle of stones.” “ Bet- 
ter either,” say we, “than a pent- 
house of protocols.’’ 





The scribes all delighting in constantly writing 
As facts, what they knew to be fiction. 


Now my readers may say, ‘‘ Such is always the way, 
When authors desire to be funny ; 
Who care less for name, and a posthumous fame, 


Than the dross still yclept Ready Money.” 





In every tradition we find superstition 


The principal filling ingredient ; 
Though signs of contrition, for sins of commission 
Are few, because not deemed expedient. 


And why? There’s the query! My pen would grow weary 
Attempting to cite half their reasons; 

For “truth’s” an exotic, where “lies” are despotic, 
And only can bloom in its seasons. 


Some long-bearded sages, of far distant ages, 
With diligence seem to have sought her ; 

And say that she dwells at the bottoms of wells, 
Like mermaids, submerged in the water. 


Now sceptics may question, or raise an objection, 
Against what those sages have stated ; 

And build their theorem on common decorum, 
Whose chasteness they deem underrated. 


A mermaid ne’er dresses, but combs her long tresses 
Exposed, whilst she sings like a syren ; 

But “truth,” if discovered, is never uncovered, 
She’s masked, like the virtues of Byron. 


A fable, I take it, is «‘ Truth” talked of, naked : 
Absurd! such a thought is outrageous ; 
Each lady of honour would look down upon her, 


As though e’en her touch were contagious. 
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But if you wou 


This f 


Flights to Fairyland. 


When mixing with creatures, she half hides her features, 


Wears spangles, and flirts like a belle ; 
I 


Go seek her, far down, in the well. 


han I at the first had intended ; 


I’ve dealt with ‘‘ Truth” chiefly, and now let me briefly 


Crave pardon, if I have offended. 


**So pass we on; I only meant 
To show the reed on which you leant,” 
Was sung by him whose ready pen 
Created Fays by lake and glen; 
Whose wand of inspiration drew 

A magic charm round Ben-venue, 

And cast a golden gleam afar 

O’er Cambus-more and Uam Var, 
Immortalising, wide and free, 

Old Scotland’s rugged scenery. 

** So pass we on; I only meant 

To show the reed on which you leant ;” 


When deeming “ Truth” could e’er be found 


Disrobed, where men and vice abound ; 
Where courtiers fawn and ladies smile, 
And specious Falsehood reigns the while, 


If “Truth” you'd find, go search some glen 


Untrodden by the feet of men; 

Or seek her in some lonely grot, 
Where Nature is, and Art is not. 
But as for me I'll take my stand 
Within the realms of Fairyland : 
If ancient seers in fiction dwelt, 

Then who can blame the modern Celt ? 


*¢ Come dwell with me 

’Neath the greenwood tree ;” 
Or, no! let us go, where the fairies be. 
Away, then away, on our steeds of air, 


With the speed of thought they'll waft us there. 


Ere the sun’s last ray o'er the valley creeps, 
We'll rest on the green hill’s side ; 
Where the child of earth in beauty sleeps, 
And the Daoine Shi’ his vigil keeps, 

And the “ men of peace ” abide. 


** Away, then away, for the babe is thine, 
And it needs a mother’s care ; 

Let it once more rest on the parent breast, 
And the draught of nature share ; 

For thy mortal line is but half divine, 
And we are the things of air.” 


So spoke to a mother the fairy guide 
Who tended the babe at birth ; 
And bore it away on its natal day 


(For the * good” folk love with the young to play), 
But it pined, and cried, and must soon have died, 


For ’twas but a child of earth. 


The mother was brought to the fairies’ home— 
A glittering pile with a crystal dome ; 


find her as God has designed her, 


reface is stronger, and stretched out much longer 
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Third Flight—The Stolen Child. 


Pillars of silver, and floors of gold, 
And diamonds too bright for the eyes to behold. 
Gems of all kinds lay scattered there, 
Priceless and sparkling, rich and rare, 
Gendered in earth or annealed in air ; 
Flinging around them a changeful glare, 
And the least too pure for a king to wear. 
On dais of brilliants lay mother and child ; 
Around them the fairies sped. 
And the guide that had been, was the Fairy Queen, 
In emeralds deck’d with a robe of green ; 
Her zone bore a circlet of gems, whose sheen, 
Though gay and resplendent, was still serene. 
And when she moved, or her red lips smiled, 
The step was soft, and the curves were mild, 
For the soul of the fairy was undefiled. 
Amid her brow, and around her head, 
The topaz gleamed, or the ruby red, 
Its crimson rays in richness spread. 
Oh, bright was that elfish hall ; 
But the Queen as she sped, with sylph-like tread, 
In glory outshone them all. 


And knights there were there, whose armour shone 
As around the Queen they passed one by one ; 
Equipp’d were they in the brightest steel, 

With sparkling spurs at each armed heel. 

Each bright cuirass was inlaid with gold, 
Wrought by the hands of elves of old. 

The rivets shone with a heavenly blue, 

Carved from the sapphire of mildest hue. 

The swords were all by the genii made, 

And hieroglyphics adorned each blade, 

The charm to wind, or the arm to aid. 

The plumes of their casques were of various dyes, 
But soft as the tints that adorn the skies, 

When ’neath the horizon the day-king lies, 

And the veil of twilight enchants the eyes. 
Above them their banners emblazoned streamed, 
And centred in each pellucid gleamed 

The crystal, by spirits the most esteemed. 
Onwards they swept, and it almost seemed 

To the mortal amid them that she but dreamed. 
Martial were they, yet no sounds they made, 
Though all in the trappings of war arrayed. 


The ladies were fair, as the knights were brave! 
Lovely and modest, urbane or grave. 

Sportive were many—depressed were none, 

But all seemed in glee as the rout begun. 

Gaily they tripped, in gossamers bound— 
Lightly they gambolled around and around. 
Sweet as the breeze woo'd by spicy isles 

Was their breath as it wantonly fluttered thro’ smiles. 
Joyous those smiles as the ripples that break 

In summer and eve on a sun-lighted lake. 

Yet noiseless each motion, and guiltless of sound, 
As midnight when fettered by silence profound— 
Still gambolled they, sportively whirling around. 


No longer the dancers in files remain single, 
But ladies and knights in one body commingle. 
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Again o’er the pavement in silence they glide, . 
Heart throbbing ’gainst heart, or side pressing to side; 
All heedless they seemed of their wondering guest, 
Who sat, with her infant asleep at her breast ; 
Watching the motions of those she saw, 
Partly with pleasure, but still with awe. 


She gazed on herself with expanded eyes, 
Fear pressing close on the heels of surprise ; 

Her gown of grey stuff changed to tissue of gold— 
Her coif to a turban with jewels enrolled : 

Her kirtle to velvet with brilliants besprent— 

Gems taking the place of each well-cobbled rent. 
Her shoes with hobnails were for slippers exchanged, 


Round the insteps of which diamond clasps were arranged. 


So great was the change that she could not have known 


The child, too, was swaddled in linens so white, 


And beamed through his sleep with such smiles of delight, 


The fond mother doubted, and feared that the elves 
Had brought her to nurse one akin to themselves. 
Around him a halo of innocence played, 

So like to the ring in which saints are arrayed, 
That nature and love to conjecture were driven, 

He seemed so much less fit for earth than for heaven. 


Again !—what a change!—for the first time she noted 
A table arranged ‘neath the dome before quoted, 
‘To the head of which table a chairman was voted ; 
(At least, she conjectured as much from the signs, 
For voices she heard not). The wealth of the mines 
Is piled up, they say, where the Daoine Shi’ dines. 
It seem’d so to her ; for the choicest of wines, 
Together, with every sweet, reft from the vines, 
Were brimming in goblets, or piled upon plate 
Of gold thrice refined, rich in carving and weight, 
And every way fitting the Fairy Queen’s féte. 
A moment scarce past, 
Ere she found herself seated 
Before the repast, 
And extremely well treated. 

Confections of every kind rolled in around her, 
So various, that choosing alone would confound her. 
There were patés, and truffles, and condiments rare, 
And thousands besides—but of each she’d a share ; 
In fact, she was one of the jolliest there. 

But strange! when she spoke, 

Only echoes awoke, 
And every one laughed at so charming a joke. 
** Laughed”—stay, let me here that strange error recal, 
They all seemed to laugh, but no one laughed at all, 
For silence still reigned in that fairy-thronged hall. 

She tippled the wine, 

And thought it divine, 
Oft wondering how people without it could dine. 

But yet not a word 

Had she heard at the board, 
Their mouths seemed no language or voice to afford ; 
And yet their lips parted, 
And gay glances darted, 








Whether feet, hands, or head, were the Fay’s, or her own. 





From eyes whose gay owners were, doubtless, light-hearted. 


Third Flight—The Stolen Child. 


There, nodding around to each other, they seemed 

To chat, though our wet-nurse the contrary deemed. 
At first, she conceived they were dumb, and then thought 
That perhaps she lost hearing since thitherward brought. 
Thus musing, and oe she drooped o’er the board : 
Slept soundly—and, must I confess it?—she snored. 


¢¢ And thus, like to an angel o'er the dying, 

Who die in righteousness, she leaned.” 

So said 

Lord Byron, speaking of Haidee, when lying 

Within the cave, upon his furry bed, 
Don Juan slept — the sweet Ionian trying 

To bring back life to one three-quarters dead. 
The simile with him was sweetly sketched, 
But for my snoring nurse ‘twould be far-fetched. 


You see I’m modest. What says our grammarian ? 
That ’tis ‘a quality adorns a woman,” 
Or man, in Ireland born — be he sectarian, 
High-churchman, Jesuit, or Catechumen ; 
An Irishman, some think, is half-barbarian. 
So let him be; but yet he’s something human. 
Go search your chronicles—they should be true ; 
Stands he not there, a God-made man, like you ? 


Though rarely fawned on as the petted child 

Of fickle Fortune—has not Genius shed 
Around his brows those glories undefiled 

With which she decks each bold aspirant’s head ? 
Where statesmen thundered, or where warriors bled, 

Where Honor called, go search each foremost van ; 
Throbbed ruere no Irish hearts by duty led? 

Ask Alma’s heights! since rightful strife began, 
Or Balaclava’s charge, or Inkermann ! 


But truce to wild parentheses like these ; 
They ill befit our Flights to Fairyland, 

Where every sentence should be penned—to please, 
And all should be—what babes’might understand. 


I’ve quoted our grammarian; and his name 
Strikes terror often into schoolboys’ ears. 

Oh, Lindley Murray ! have you built your fame 
On broken birches, and on urchins’ tears ? 

I've felt you; and, I now confess with shame, 
Abuse your rules in my maturer years. 

But hence digressions. Pass the magic doors, 

Where sleeps the infant, while its mother snores. 


Betimes in the morning, whilst Sol was adorning, 
Our earth with the rays of his glory, 

We'll trace out the fairies, note down their vagaries, 
And take up the thread of our story. 


The mother still slept, and the babe closely crept, 
As it woke, to the fount for its pure repast ; 
She opened her eyes in the wildest surprise, 
For still she was caged where we left her last. 


*T was not in that hall, where were gathered all 
The fairies I quote in my fable; 

For there, recollect, she lost all self-respect, 
And snored, with her head on the table. 
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When awakened, she found a bed draperied round 
With hangings that downward extended } 
But greater the riddle, how she in the middle 
as placed, when the supper was ended. 


The walls of her chamber were hewn out of amber, 
The ceiling like glass was transparent ; 

Light shone through it clear from a gold chandelier, 
But day was by no means apparent. 
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She rose up and dressed—still her robes were the béest— 
Embroidered, and gorgeously spangled, 

Whilst the tissues of gold, fitted just like the old 
Russet gown that about her had dangled. 


When fully arrayed—lo! her table was laid 
With viands no country could equal— 
(This assertion, I’m sure, cannot be premature ; 
Howe’er, we'll find out by the sequel.) 


Thus weeks passed away, and she sought every day 
For doors, as for plunder she panted ; 

But her wish to get out, as she wandered ahout, 

By the Fairy Queen never was granted. 


One day as she sauntered beneath the dome, 
Suckling her infant, and thinking of home, 
Filling her pockets with ingots of gold, 
Stitching up gems in each mazy fold, 
And asking herself ‘* for how much they'd be sold?” 
She saw, in a splendid pavilion close by, 

A party of Fairies assembled. 
They danced round a caldron suspended on high, 
Performing, in passing, some magical tie. 
She watched them in silence, yet scarcely knew why 
Her limbs ‘neath her weakened and trembled. 


The dance was over, the charm was wound ; 
No longer in circles they flitted around, 
But all on their haunches sat down on the ground, 
As usual wakening no earthly sound, 
But acting and moving in silence profound, 
Then each in the caldron her finger inserted, 
And drew forth an unction rare, 
Of perfume so sweet, that the mortal asserted 
She longed to have some for her hair. 
Yet twas not their hair that those ladies fair 
Anointed with what was concocted there ; 
But the gazer’s surprise all description defies, 
When she saw that each Fay rubbed it into her eyes. 
























A moment more, then one by one 

The airy elves passed swiftly on, 

’Till knights and ladies all were gone. 

And the woman saw that their eye-balls shone 
With a lustre strangely bright, 

That decked each face with a charming grace, 
And a sweet enchanting light. 

Oh, woman! oh, woman! why can’t you remain 
Contented, and happy, and quiet ? 

Why can’t you admire.a rich diamond, or chain, 

Or robe, without longing to buy it ? 





Third Flight—The Stolen Child. 


Why don’t you, where feminine worth is, refrain 
From seeking forthwith to decry it? 

And why must my fairy-spelled heroine fain 
Seek out the elf-ointment and try it? 

But why to a woman ?—the why is in vain, 
For women will always defy it. 


She touched but one eye-lid, when strange to behold, 
Ta closing the other she found herself sold, 
Or rather (according to Cocker) cajoled. 
No, longer she moved amid jewels and gold, 
But stood in a cave very musty and old. 
Around her large masses of granite were rolled, 
Which seemed the huge roof of the cave to uphold ; 
From which hung down icicles spiral and cold. 
Bats flitted around her, and blue-bottles bold, 
And things that should ne’er in this fable be told. 
Let others that like it such horrors unfold, 

But, here I am monarch supreme, 
And I tell what was wrought in my magical mould, 

Or, as Bunyan has said, ‘‘in my dream.” 
Her dresses were those that she always had worn, 
Not tissues star-spangled, but stuffs soiled and torn ; 
And she looked like ‘* the maiden all forlorn, 
That kissed the cow with the crumpled horn, 
That tossed the dog ——;” but I'll cease to quote, 
As every one knows what that author wrote. 


Her pockets were crammed, but their burthens alone 
Were made up of pebbles, and pieces of stone ; 

Not jewels that glittered and gems that shone, 

But here and there fragments of shells and bone. 
Her head bore the coif that for matrons was meet, 
And the hobnailed Aigh-lows still were clasped round her feet; 
In fict her amazement was quite a treat. 

The dishes of gold and the goblets were shells 
Wrought on, and modelled by fairy spells ; 

And the draperied bed was a mossy stone, 

By tendrils of half-withered ivy o’ergrown. 

Great was the change by that unction wrought, 

And swift as the passage of light or thought. 
Around her in crannies the Fays lay at rest, 
Unconscious of what had been found by their guest, 
Wee creatiires were they, like those Gulliver foutid 
When lying in Lilliput, pegged to the ground. 


She closed up that eye, and, with proud exultation, 
Perceived that the other retained ‘ speculation.” 

By that phrase “ speculation” I mean—but you know 
That Shakspeare himself coined that word long ago, 
Where the fase Thane of Cawdor caused Banquo’s o’érthrow ; 
Or else, when requesting his ghost not to show 

His blood-boltered gashes! but straightway to go, 
Unhouseled, unshriven, sans comment, below— 

By it’s “speculation ” she still seemed arrayed 

In diamonds, and tissues, and golden brocade, 

But vainly she sought out the face of an Elf— 

She stood ‘neath the dome, and had all to herself. 


And now, gentle reader, a word in thine ear— 
tart not, I assure you you’ve nothing to fear ; 
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But as tothe cave, don’t you think it high time 
To leave it, whilst I make an end of my rhyme ?” 
Agreed! But where left we the woman ?—at home ? 
No, winking one eye, and erect ‘neath the dome. 


She took up her child, whilst the Fairies still slept, 
And forth from their castle on tip-toe she crept, 

The eye, late anointed, revealing the way, 

And guiding her forth at the dawning of day. 

Months passed, and she found that her eye could control 
Each mortal, and read all that passed in the soul. 

It scanned every thought, and so great was its sway, 
"rat countryfolk deemed her a witch or a Fay. 


One morn, as she mixed with a crowd in the street, 
She chanced with the king of those Fairies to meet ; 
And straightway forgetting that he was unseen 

By eyes unanointed, asked after the Queen. 


He started, and asked by what power she detected 
Invisible Fays, who such vision respected— 

*T was something he owned that he never expected. 
She quailed. But, said he, ‘* You must not be dejected, 
As doubtless you’ve been to that honour elected.” 
She told him the story—he smiled as she spoke, 
Assured her, ‘twas all a most excellent joke ; 
Declared she had acted decidedly right, 

Then spat in her eye, and deprived it of sight. 

She heard his loud laugh as he vanished away, 
And from that day to this never met with a Fay. 


Note.—The story of the Stolen Child is founded upon one of the ancient traditions of Scotland. 
Vide “ Graham's Sketches,” pp. 116-118—“ A woman whose new-born child had been con- 
veyed by them into their secret abodes, was also carried thither herself, to remain, however, 
only until she should suckle her infant. She one day, during this period, observed the 
Shi'ichs busily employed in mixing various ingredients in a boiling caldron ; and as soon as 
the composition was prepared, she remarked that they all carefully anointed their eyes with 
it, laying the remainder aside for future use. In a moment when they were all absent, she 
also attempted to anoint her eyes with the precious drug, but had time to apply it to one 
eye only, when the Daoine Shi’ returned, But with that eye she was henceforth enabled to 
see everything as it really passed in their secret abodes. She saw every object, not as she 
hitherto had done, in deceptive splendour and elegance, but in its genuine colours and form. 
The gaudy ornaments of the apartment were reduced to the walls ofa gloomy cavern. Soon 
after having discharged her office, she was dismissed to her own home. Still, however, she 
retained the faculty of seeing with her medicated eye everything that was done, anywhere in 
her presence, by the deceptive art of the order. One day, amidst a throng of people, she 
she chanced to observe the Shi’ich, or Man of Peace, in whose possession she had left her 
child, though to every other eye invisible. Prompted by maternal affection, she inadver- 
tently accosted him, and began to inquire after the welfare of her child. The Man of Peace, 
astonished at being thus recognised by one of mortal race, demanded how she had been en- 
abled to discover him. Awed by the terrible frown of his countenance, she acknowledged 
what she had done. He spat in her eye, and extinguished it for ever,” 
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WATER CURE. 


“« Having our minds sprinkled from an evil conscience, and our bodies washed with pure water.” 


«* Now, if I knew — Lord help me! I 
often feel as if I did not know — whe- 
ther the next life be any better than 
this, whether getting rid of the body 
be any advantage to the soul—before 
heaven I would gladly die to-morrow !” 

“By Jove! Alick, J haven't the 
slightest wish of the kind.” 

We two— Austin Hardy and Alex- 
ander Fyfe—as we sat over the fire in 
my lodgings, in Burton-crescent, were 
not bad types of two classes of men, 
not rare in this our day, who may stand 
convicted as moral suicides — mind- 
murderers and body-murderers. 

We were cousins, but at the oppo- 
site poles of society —he was rich, I 
poor. The world lured him, and scout- 
ed me; its pit of perdition was opened 
wide for us both; but he was kissed, 
and I was kicked, into it. Now we 
both found ourselves clinging to its 


brink, and glaring helplessly at one 
another from opposite sides, wondering 
which would be the first to let go, and 


drop to—where ? 

It was the Ist of November. I had 
sat hour after hour, the MS. of my last 
book before me; the finished half on 
my left hand grinned fiendishly at the 
unfinished half on my right—to wit, a 
heap of blank sheets, two hundred ; 
two hundred pages that, by Christmas, 
must be covered—covered, too, with 
the best fruit of my soul, my heart, 
and my brains; else, my dear friend, 
the public would say, compassionately, 
** Poor fellow! he has written himself 
out ;” or, sneeringly, ‘‘If these au- 
thors did but know when to stop!” 

Stop ?— with life and all its daily 
needs, duties, pleasantnesses—pshaw ! 
I may draw my pen through that word, 
hammering incessantly at the door! 
With old Age's ugly face, solitary and 

oor, peering in at the window—stop, 
indeed ! 

I was in this agreeable state of mind, 
when my cousin Austin lounged into 
my room on that November day. 

*¢ Do I interrupt you ?” he said, for 
he was a kindly-hearted fellow, though 
not over-burdened with brains, and 
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wholly uninitiate in the life of litera- 
ture. 

‘Interrupt! no, my good fellow. 
I wish you did,” said 1, with a groan. 
‘There is nothing to interrupt. One 
might as well spin a thread-of-gold 
gown out of that spider-line dangling 
from the ceiling, as weave a story out 
of this skull of mine — this squeezed 
sponge, this collapsed bladder; it’s 
good for nothing but a dining-hall to 
a select party of worms.” 

** Eh 2” said he, innocently uncom. 
prehending. 

** Never mind. What of yourself, 
Hardy? How is the hunting and the 
shooting, the betting and the play- 
going, the dinner-parties and the 
balls ?” 

‘¢ All over.” 

He shook his head, and a severe 
fit of coughing convulsed his large, 
strong-built frame. 

“I’m booked for the other world. 
I wish you were my heir.” 

«‘Thank you; but, for so brief a 
possession, it wouldn’t be worth my 
while.” 

I lit a candle, and we stood contem- 
plating one another. Finally, we each 
made the remarks with which I have 
commenced this history. Let us con- 
tinue it now. 

** Why do you want to die, Alexan- 
der Fyfe ?” 

**To escape the trouble of living. 
Live !—it’s only existing ; I don’t live 
—I never lived. What is life but hav- 
ing one’s full powers free to use, to 
command, to enjoy? I have none of 
these. My body hampers my mind, 
my mind destroys my body, and cir- 
cumstances make slaves of both. I look 
without—everything isa blank; with- 
in . 

I beg to state, as I did to Austin 
the next minute, that I am not used 
to whine in this way; but I was ill, 
and I had sat for five hours witha 
blank page before me, upon which I 
had written precisely five lines. 

Austin’s face expressed the utmost 
astonishment. 

25 
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«« Why, I didn’t know you had any- 


thing amiss; you always seem to me 
the healthiest fellow alive. A success- 
fal author, with only yourself to look 
after—no property, no establishment, 
no responsibilities ; just a little bit of 
writing to do each day, and be paid for 
it, and all is right.” 

I laughed at his amusing picture of 
an author's existence. 

** Then, so hermit-like as you live 
here, all among your books. My poor 
dear aunt herself, if she could see 
you ——"” 

‘Hush! Austin.” 

** Well, I will; but all the world 
knows what a good woman she was. 
Saint-like fellow you are, easy enough, 
and you have no temptation to be 
otherwise. Now, I am obliged to go 
post-haste to destruction, if only to 
save myself from dying of ennui. 

Another fit of coughing cut him 
short. I forgot my own despair in 
pitying his, for he seemed to hold that 
cheating vixen Life with such a frantic 
clutch, and she was so visibly slipping 
from him. There, at least, I was bet- 
ter off than he. This world was all 
my terror; of that to come, dark as 
its mysteries were, I had no absolute 
fear. 

**You're hard up, Austin, my boy. 
What are you going to do?” 

*‘ Nothing. It isn’t consumption, 
they say. It will turn to asthma, 
most likely—asthma brought on by — 
Tt’s a pretty confession to make at my 
time of life; but you and [I are old 
cronies, Alick, All my own doings, 
the doctors say—would have knocked 
up the finest constitution in the world, 
which I had ten years ago "—with a pi- 
teous groan. 

** Well, confess what has done it ?” 

** Smoking, late hours, and,” after 
a pause, “ hard drinking.” 

“Whew!” It was a very dolorous 
whistle, I believe. 

«What is a fellow to do?” said 
Hardy, rather sullenly. “Life is so 
confoundedly slow? You want excite- 
ment — you take to the turf or the 

aming-table. If you win, you must 

rink and be jolly ; if you lose, why, 
drink and drown care. Then other per- 
plexities — womankind, for instance : 
you run after an angel, and find her 
out something on the other side of 
humanity ; or she’s sharp and clever, 
makes a mock of you, and marries your 
friend ; or she tries to jump down your 
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throat, and you might have her so 
cheap, she isn’t worth the winning.” 

“ Ts that the fact in your case ?” 

‘* My lad, you'd find it so, if you had 
ten thousand a-year.” 

This was a doubtful compliment, 
certainly ; but he meant it in all sim- 
plicity. Besides, I knew enough of his 
affairs to be aware that the circum- 
stances he mentioned in this impersonal 
form were literally true. 

**T wonder, cousin, you are not 
weary of this hunting after shadows, 
Why don’t you marry ?” 

**Marry! 1? to leave a wife a wi- 
dow next year. Not but that would 
raise my value in the market immense- 
ly. Seriously, Alick, do you think 
there is any woman in the world worth 
marrying? I don’t, and never did.” 

I was silent. Afterwards he said, in 
an altered tone— 

«I did not quite mean ‘never.’ 
Was she fourteen or fifteen when she 
died, Alexander ?” 

I knew he was thinking of his old 
child- sweetheart, my little sister 
Mary. 

«No, no; marrying is out of the 

uestion. Whether [ die early or late, 
I shall certainly die a bachelor. Shall 
you?” 

‘¢ Very probably.” 

And, as I glanced at the two hun- 
dred blank pages, and the two hundred 
more scrawled over, I hugged myself in 
the knowledge that, if it came to starva- 
tion, there was only one to starve—no 
pale wife, fading slowly from a dream of 
beauty into a weak slattern, peevish 
and sad; no crying children, wailing re- 
proachesinto the father’s heart,not only 
for their lost birthright, but for their 
very birth itself. ‘*No,” Ithought,with 
set teeth and clenched palms, as if the 
time of my youth was as a bitter fruit 
between my lips, or a poison-flower in 
my hands, and I were grinding both 
to powder—*‘ No, as old Will hath it, 
Tis better as it is.” 

* Still,” cried I, rousing myself, for 
poor Austin’s case was worse than 
mine, and he had more responsibilities 
in the world —* still life is worth a 
struggle, and you know you hate your 
next heir. Once more, what are you 
going to do?” 

**T don’t know.” 

‘** Have you any doctor ?” 

** About a dozen.” 

«Then you are a dead man, Austin 
Hardy.” 
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“‘ So I believe.” 

Again a long pause. 

ss i can’t leave you this estate, cou- 
sin, you know, and I have spent most 
of my ready money; but I have left 
you my cellar and my stud—they will 
be worth a thousand or two; so you 
needn’t kill yourself with this sort of 
work,” pointing to the MS., ‘‘ for a 
few years tocome. ‘That will be one 
good out of my dying.” 

‘* My dear boy, if you say another 
word about dying, I'll— you see Cor- 
rie’s Affghan cutlass there—I'll assas- 
sinate you on the spot.” 

** Thank you.” 

«* By-the-bye,” and a sudden bril- 
liant thought darted into my mind, 
*¢did you ever meet my friend Cor- 
rie?” 

No.” 

*¢ The finest, wholesomest, cheeriest 
fellow, with a head big enough to hold 
two men’s brains, and a heart as large 
as his head. I had a letter from him 
this morning. He gave up army-ser- 
vice some time since, began London 
practice—searched fairly and honour- 
ably into all the nonsense going—tried 
allopathy, homeopathy, Sliemeaiier. 
and heaven knows how many pathies 
besides ; and has finally thrown them 
all aside, and, in conjunction with his 
father, Dr. Corrie, has settled in 
shire, and there set up a water-cure.” 

«A what did you say?” 

** A hydropathic establishment — a 
water-cure. Have you never heard of 
such places ?” 

«* Ah, yes, where people sit in tubs 
all day, and starve on sanitary diet, 
and walk on their own legs, and go to 
bed at nine o’clock—barbarians !” 

**Exactly. They cut civilisation, 
with all its evils, and go back to a 
state of nature. Suppose you were to 
try it, you have so long been living 
‘agin nature,’ as says our friend, the 
trapper—but I forgot you don’t read— 
that if you were to return to her mo- 
therly arms, she might take you in, 
and cure you—eh ?” 

«* Couldn’t — impossible.” 

So many possibilities frequently 
grew out of Hardy’s “ impossible,” 
that I was not a whit discouraged. 

*¢ Here is Corrie’s letter, with a view 
of his house on the top of the page.” 

‘* A pretty place.” 

“Beautiful, he says; and James 
Corrie has visited half the fine scenery 
in the world. You see, he wants me 
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to go down there, even without trying 
what he calls ‘ the treatment.’” 

«* And why don’t you?” 

I laid my hand on the blank MS. 
leaves— 

«* Impossible.” 

Austin soon after went away. I shut 
the shutters, stirred the fire, rang for 
the student’s best friend—a cup of hot 
tea, no bread therewith. Yet, though 
rather hungry, I dared not eat; we 
head-workers are obliged to establish 
a rigorous division of labour between 
the stomach and the brain. Ugh! 
that one piece of dry toast would have 
spoiled at least four pages — can’t be! 
And that uncut magazine, with a 
friend’s article therein, how temptin 
it looks! But no, if I fret myself wit 
his fiction for ten minutes, I shall lose 
the thread of my own; and if I sit thus, 
staring into the cosy fire, I shall go 
dream, and then Now for it. Come 
on, my MS., you demon, that I used so 
to love—you friend, you mistress, you 
beloved child of my soul! How comes 
it that you have grown into a fiend, 
that stands ever behind me, goading 
me on with points of steel, ready to 
pierce me whenever Idrop? But many 
a human friend, mistress, or child does 
just the same. 

Now, surely I can work to-night, 
Come back, dreams of my youth. I 
am writing about folk that are 
young; so let’s get up a good love- 
scene —a new sort of thing, if I can 
—for I have done so many, and re- 
views say I am grown “ artificial.” 
Reviews! Ten years ago, what cared 
I for reviews! i wrote my soul out— 
wrote the truth that was in me—fresh, 
bursting truth, that would be uttered, 
and would be heard. To write at all was 
a glory, a rapture —a shouting out of 
songs to the very woods and fields, as 
children do. I wrote because I loved 
it—because I could not help it—be- 
cause the stream that was in me would 
pour out. Where is that bright, im- 
petuous, flashing, tumbling river now ? 
Dwindled to a dull sluice, that all my 
digging and draining will only coax on 
for a mile or two in a set channel—and 
it runs dry. 

Well, now for the page. These 
five lines—rich day’s work—what dri- 
velling inanity! There it goes into 
the flame. Let's start afresh. 

Once, twice, thrice, four times, a 
new page goes up, in fine curling 
sparkles, up the chimney. Thank 
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heaven, I have sufficient wit left, at 
least, to see that 1 am a dull fool. 
Try again. 

This time comes nothing! My pen 
makes fantastic circles over the white 
page—little bird’s nests, with a cluster 
of eggs inside — or draws foolish, soft 
profiles, with the wavy hair brushed 
up Greek fashion, as 
over my bedroom walls when I was a 
boy. y thoughts go “ wool-gather- 
ing” — wandering up and down the 
world, and then come back, and stand 
mocking and jibing at me. 

How is it all to end? I cannot 
write. I have no more power of brain 
than the most arrant dolt—that espe- 
cial dolt whom I hear whistling down 
the Crescent— 


“ Cheer boys, cheer, the world is all before us." 


Oh, that it were! Oh, that I were a 
backwoodsman, with 4 tree and a hat- 
chet, and the strength of labour in 
these poor, thin, shaking hands! Oh, 
that 1 had been born a plough-lad, 
with neither nerves nor brains! 

My head is so hot—bursting almost. 
This small room stifles me. Oh, for 
one breeze from the old known hills! 
But I should hardly feel it now. I 
don’t feel anything much. ~ thoughts 
ap away from me. I only want to 

ie down, and go to sleep. 

There! I have sat twenty minutes 
by the clock, with my head on my 
hands, doing nothing, thinking no- 
thing, writing nothing — not a line, 
The page is as blank as it was three 
hours ago. My day's work, twelve 

olden hours—has been absolutely no- 
thing. 

This cannot last. Am I getting ill? 
Idon’t know. I never do getill. A 
good wholesome fever now —a nice, 
rattling delirium —a_ blistering and 
bleeding, out of which one would wake 
weak, and fresh, and peaceful as a child. 
What a blessing that might be! But 
I could not afford it — illness is too 
great a luxury for authors. 

But—as I said to poor Austin some 
hours since—what is to bedone ? Some- 
thing must be done, or my book will 
never be finished. And, oh, my enemy 
—oh, my evil genius, that used to be 
the stay of my life—with a sad yearn- 
ing I turn over your leaves, and think 
it would grieve me after all, if you, the 

t babe of my soul, were never to be 

rn alive. 

If anything could be done! I do 
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not drink, I do not smoke; I live a 
virtuous and simple life. True, I never 
was very strong, but then I have no 
disease; and if I had, is not my soul 
independent of my body? Cannot I 
compel my brain to work — cannot I? 
for all you used to argue, my sapient 
friend, James Corrie, M.D. And his 
known handwriting, looking me in 
the face, brought back many a sage 
a9 warning, disregarded when 

was in health and vigour, mentally 
and physically—when it seemed to me 
that all authors’ complainings were 
mere affectations, vapours, laziness. 
I know better now. Forgive me, my 
hapless brethren, I am as wretched 
as any one of ye all. 

Can anything cure me ?—any medi- 
cine for a mind diseased? James 
Corrie, what sayest thou ? 

“For any disorder of the brain— 
any failure of the mental powers — for 
each and all of these strange forms in 
which the body will assuredly, in time, 
take her revenge upon those who have 
given up everything to intellectual 

ursuits, and neglected the common 
aws of nature — that mind and body 
should work together, and not apart— 
I know nothing so salutary as going 
back to a state of nature, and trying 
the water-cure.” 

I sat pondering till midnight. It 
was a desperate chance, for each day 
was to me worth so much gold. Yet 
what mattered that ?—if each day were 
to be like this day, I should go insane 
by Christmas, 

At nine a.m., next morning, I stood 
by my cousin’s bedside, in his cham- 
bers at the Albany. He was fast 
asleep. His large, white, sculptured 
profile, with the black hair hanging 
about, was almost ghastly, I sat down, 
and waited till he awoke. 

‘*Hollo! Alexander. I thought you 
were a water-demon, waiting to assist 
me into a bottomless bath, out of 
which I was to emerge at the South 
Pole. Well, I'm meditating a similar 
plunge.” 

«| likewise.” 

**T am going to try the water-cure.” 

**So am I.” 

«* Bravo!” cried he, leaping out of 
bed. ‘I am delighted to find there 
will be two fools instead of one. We'll 
start to-morrow.” 

*¢ I'm ready.” 


‘‘Give me the whip, Fyfe. Whoever 
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would have thought of such a place, 
so near London! That's a very de- 
cent hill; and that moorland wind is 
just like your own Scotland.” 

“Ay,” said I, gulping it down— 
drinking it like a river of life. 

The free, keen breeze; the dash- 
ing across an unknown country—- 
made dimly visible by a bleak, watery 
November moon; the odd curves of 
the road, now shut up by high rock 
sides, now bordered by trees, black 
and ghostly, though still keeping the 
rounded forms of summer foliage— 
above all, the country wildness, the 
entire solitude, when, not two hours 
ago, we had been in the heart of Lon- 
don! That drive has left a vivid 
impression on my mind. It always 
seems like a journey ina dream. It 
made a clear division between the 
former life, and that which was at 
hand, 

I said to myself, in a dreamy sort of 
way, as, passing under a woody hill- 
side, the little foot-boy sprang down and 
opened the lodge-gate, and we drove 
in front of a lighted hall-door, between 
two white shadowy wings of building— 
I said, vaguely, “Old things are passed 
away: behold, all things are become 
new.” 

It is only in the middle of life, or 
when its burden has become heavier 
than we can bear, that one compre- 
hends the stretching out of the spirit, 
as one could imagine it would stretch 
out of the husk of the body into a fresh 
existence. It is not till then we un- 
derstand the feeling which created the 
fabled Lethé of Elysium — the full de- 
liciousness of oblivion—the intole- 
rable craving after something altoge- 
ther new. 

Therefore, except to such, I can 
never explain the ecstasy of impres- 
sion which this place made upon me, 
as producing that involuntary cry, 
«* All things are become new.” 

Except its master! That is, its 
real master; for Dr. and Mrs. Corrie 
were in the decline of life, and nearly 
all the burthen of the establishment 
fell upon their son, their only child. 
No, James Corrie, I would not for the 
world have anything new in thee. 
Change could not improve thee, or 
novelty make thee more grateful to an 
old friend’s heart. 

If I were to paint him literally ashe 
stood to welcome us, I fear the effect 
made would be but small, 
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He was not a woman’s man, m 
lady readers! He had no smoo 
blandness, or charming roughness— 
the two opposite qualities which make 
the fortune of fashionable physicians. 
You would hardly take him for a phy- 
sician at all. His large, well-built 
figure; his also large, well-balanced 
head, broad-browed, with a keen intel- 
lectual eye, but with a pleasant huma- 
nity smiling about the well-turned 
mouth—all indicated the wholesome 
balance between the mental, moral, 
and physical organisation, which made 
James Corrie, more than any person 
I have ever known, give one the im- 
pression of a true man. 

Not a mere poet, or a visionary, 
or a philosopher, or a follower of 
science, made up of learning and dry 
bones, or a man of the world, to whom 
**the world” was Alpha and Omega; 
but a combination of all these, which 
resulted in that rare character which 
God meant us every one to be, and 
which about one-thousandth of us are— 
aman, 

Dr. James Corrie was about forty. 
He had married early; it was an 
unhappy and childless union. He 
had now been a widower about five 
years. Ido not know if womankind 
thought him handsome, but it was a 
very noble and good face. 

‘‘Llike him,” said Austin, decisively, 
when he had left us in our apartments 
—a sitting-room dividing two cheerful 
bedrooms—in each of which the prin- 
cipal feature was a large shallow bath, 
standing on end in a corner, like a 
coffin with the lid off. 

*«*Tea at seven, bed at half-past 
nine,” I heard Austin maundering 
drearily to himself, as he brushed his 
curly hair, and re-attired his very 
handsome person. ‘ How the-——. 
But I suppose one must not swear 
here — eh, Alick ? Your Dr. James 
is not in that line.” 

I laughed; and we went down 
stairs. 

It was a large, old-fashioned house, 
baronial-like, with long corridors to 
pace, and lofty rooms to breathe freely 
in. Something of the old feudal blood 
in me always takes pleasure in that 
sort of house, especially after London 
lodgings. 

A dazzle of light, coming from a large 
bright table, of which the prominent 
ornaments were two vases of winter 


flowers, and a great silver urn. But 
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abundance of delicate edibles, too ; 
nothing in the starving line, as Austin 
indicated by the faintest wink of the 
eye to me; and then, with an air of 
sutisfaction, resumed his customary 
gentlemanly deportment. 

We were introduced to Mrs. Corrie, 
a tall, spare, elderly lady, who sat, 
* frosty but kindly,” at the head of 
the table; beside her the old Doctor; 
at the foot, our friend, Dr. James. 
There was also a Miss Jessie Corrie, 
a niece, lively, and bonnie-looking, 
though not so young as she might have 
been. A score of heterogeneous pa- 
tients, of both sexes and all ages, in 
which the only homogeniety was a 
general air of pleasantness and plea- 
sure, completed the circle. Its chief 
peculiarity seemed, that, large as it 
was, it had all the unrestrainedness and 
cosiness of home. 

‘© That is exactly what we want to 
make it — isn’t it, father?” said Dr. 
James, when, the meal over, the Corrie 
family, and we two, stood round the 
wide, old-fashioned, faggot-heaped 
hearth. “We want to cure not only 
the body, but the mind. To do our 

tients real good, we = make them 

appy, and there is no happiness like 
that of home.” ” 

“True,” I said, with a sort of 
sigh. 

** And have you not noticed that one 
half ofthe chronic valetudinarians we 
see are those who have either no home, 
or an unhappy one. To such we try 
to give, if not the real thing, at least 
a decent imitation of it. They have 
a far better chance of cure.” 

«TI believe it;” and, turning into 
the cheery drawing-room, we gave 
ourselves up — Austin thoroughly, I 
partially -—to the pleasure of being 

leased 


‘* Well,” said he, when we retired, 
* for a sick hospital, this is the jolliest 
a I ever knew. How do you 
eel 2” 

I could hardly tell. I was stupid- 
like, so great was the change after 
months of hard work and solitude ; 
and Corrie and I had been talking 
over old times. As I lay dozing, with 
the glimmer of the fire on the tall, up- 
right, coffin-like bath, there seemed to 
rise within it a mild, motionless figure, 
in soft white dead-clothes, shut eyes, 
and folded hands, and an inward voice 
kept repeating my favourite saying— 
in its simplicity one of the truest and 
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most religious that Shakspeare ever 
wrote—‘** Tis better as it is.” 


We began “the treatment” next 
day, in a November morning, to the 
light ofa candle. I will not enlarge 
thereon, nor betray the horrors of the 
prison-house. Of course, it was a 
trial. I could hardly help laughing 
when Theardafar off Hardy’s smothered 
howl. And when I found him out of 
doors, tramping the hoar frost, and 
gazing lugubriously over the dim, 
bleak, misty hills — for it was before 
sunrise — he, who was usually waked 
at eleven, a.m., to meet a valet, and 
silken dressing-gown, coffee, hot rolls, 
&c. &e., I could not hide an uncontrol- 
lable fit of mirth. 

He took it good-humouredly ; he was 
a capital fellow; but he shook his head 
when I proposed to climb the hill side 
— the lovely hill side, with its carpet 
of fallen leaves, which left still foliage 
enough to dress the trees, like Jacob's 
youngest darling, in a robe of many 
colours, yellow, brown, red, dark 
green — i never beheld more glorious 
hues. Sick and weak as I felt, they 
stirred my soul to something of its old 
passion for beauty. 

** Au revoir! and then I must go 
up the hill. It is thirteen years since 
I saw the country in November ; it is 
fifteen years since 1 watched the sun 
rise.” 

So on I trudged. I was free! free ! 
Thad not to walk as I did in weary 
London, that the mere motion might 
stir up some new thoughts in my slug- 
gish brains. Thoughts, not for the 
mere pleasure of thinking, but that 
each might be woven out for use, and 
coined into gold. 

My demon, with its two hundred 
white, blank faces was fifty miles away. 

I did not see the sun rise. Whoever 
did when he climbed for it? But I 
found a sea of misty moor, sweeping 
in wave on wave of brown heather— 
how purple it must once have been !— 
over which the wind blew in my face, as 
it used to blow over the hills at home. 

I met it—TI who two days since had 
cowered before the slightest draught. 
My throat choked, my eyes burned. I 
walked rapidly on, howling out at the 
top of my voice Victor Hugo’s song of 
“ Le Tou de Toléde.” 


 Gastibelza, l"homme a la carabine 
Chantait ainsi : 
Quelqu'un a-t-il connu dona Sabine ? 
Quelqu’un d'ici? 
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Dansez, chantez, villageois, la unit gagne 
Le mont Fala :— 

Le vent qui vient a travers la montagne 
Me rendra fou, oul, me rendra fou |" 


Breakfast early ; rosy looks; cheer- 
ful greetings ; everybody seeming to 
take a kindly interest in one another ; 
the Corrie family taking an interest in 
each and all; the wholesome give-and- 
take system of life’s small charities 
going on around, so that, perforce, 
strangers joined in the pleasant traffic. 

These were my first daylight impres- 
sions of Highwood, Austin’s seemed 
the same. He was busily engaged in 
doing the agreeable to the bright-eyed 
Jessie Corrie, and three other ladies ; 
his public devotion to the sex being 
very polytheistic in its tendencies. 

I sat aloof and made professional 
* studies.” 

*‘ Are these all the patients now 
with you, Corrie ?” 

** All but one.” 

Miss Jessie, filling a small tray with 
comestibles; took a chrysanthemum 
from the centre vase, and laid it by 
the toast. 

« Ellice 
mums,” 

«* Ts Ellice your sister, Miss Corrie ?” 

«I have none.” 

s¢ Your cousin, then ?” 

** No,” half laughing, half blushing ; 
so I concluded it was a man’s name, 
and owned by the invisible patient in 
whose floral tastes the lady took an in- 
terest. 

After breakfast, the dining-room was 
left deserted ; everybody had some- 
thing to do or suffer; we nothing— 
stay—nothing, did I say ? 

nter bath-man. 

**Gentlemen, will you please to be 
ready for me at twelve, ond, half-past ?” 

*‘ There's something to suffer, at 
least,” said I, as Austin pulled a long 
face. Then we settled, he into lan- 
guid, I into restless dreariness. 

‘*T shall go and smoke, Fyfe. 

«* And I shall go to my writing.” 

**T’ll sit with you; come along.” 

Thad not meant that, being of those 
owl-like authors who can best ply their 
trade alone. But there was no help 
for it. Despite my resolutions, and 
the magnum opus left behind, a mise- 
rable restlessness drove me to com- 
mence some small operetto, so as any 
how to steal a upon my enemy, 
Time. 

Iwascutting foliospreparatively, and 
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inwardly execrating my cousin, who 
puffed gloomily at the fire, when in 
walked James Corrie. 

** Welcome, doctor; take a cigar?” 

«« Against Highwood rules, my good 
sir,” said Corrie, pleasantly. 

*‘Indeed; but I never kept to a 
rule in my life. Quite imposible ; 
couldn’t give up my cigar.” 

«So thought I once. Nor my glass 
of ale. Nor my brandy-and-water at 
supper-time.” 

** Yet you did. What cured you?” 

* Necessity first. I became a strug- 
gling man. I had wants enough. I 
could not afford an artificialone. Now 
cigars only cost me, besides a hearty 
dyspepsia, thirty pounds a year; and 
thirty pounds a year will keep one 
man, or two children from starving. 
It seemed a pity in this over-populated 
country that I should be slowly killing 
myself with what would save two other 
human beings alive.” 

Austin dropped his weed, still red, 
and paused a little ere he lit another. 

«¢ And your strong drinks ?” 

‘*Once in my life, Fyfe, 1 knew 
what it was to want water.” 

** When ?” asked Austin, lazily, 
still irresolutely poising his unlit Ha- 
vana. 

*‘Four years ago, on the Atlantic, 
in an open boat, for five days.” 

** How many ?” 

‘¢ Six men and one woman, all dying 
of thirst. I have never touched any- 
thing but water since.” 

The doctor became silent, Austin 
looked at him with a certain interest. 
The second cigay still remained in the 
case. 

** Come, Mr. Hardy, I am sure, 
since you have put yourself under my 
care, you will allow me to confiscate 
these contraband articles. I belong to 
the preventive service, you know.” 

** But, Doctor, how ever am I to 
drag through the day without ?” 

«* Leave that to me and mother Na- 
ture, or, as our friend here would 
= say, the goddess Undine, 

y-the-bye, Fyfe, what is this I see? 
MSS. ?” 

** Only an article I want to finish in 
the intervals of my courting this said 
goddess of yours.” 

«‘Can’t be, my friend; she will not 
take a divided heart. In her name I 
must seize all this. Best to be ‘ off 
with the auld love before you are on 
wi’ the new.’” 
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“If Hardy will set the example. 
Come, old fellow, we have only to 
fancy ourselves at school again, with 
James Corrie instead of Birch for our 
Tyrannus. Let ’s submit.” 

*¢ I know it will be the death of me,” 
groaned Austin. But he met the 
doctor’s cheerful, comical smile, and 
somehow the cigar-case vanished, like- 
wise my MS., and I rather think the 
two great pockets of Corrie’s shoot- 
= entombed both. 

ne no more remarks on the 
subject, he continued talking about 
common topics, the Eastern war, High- 
wood, its neighbourhood, and lastly, 
its inmates. 

«© What odd varieties of humanity 
must come under your hands. How 
ever do you manage to guide, control, 
and amalgamate them all ?” 

** By two simple rules — the law of 
truth and the law of kindness. Sick 
people are not unlike children.” Here 
we both slightly winced, but the doc- 
tor took no notice. ‘* Have we not 
high authority for trying to become 
*as little children?’ ‘That, it seems to 
me, is the principle of the water-cure ; 
that is how I strive to carry it out.” 

**You certainly succeed. I have 
rarely beheld more cheerful and happy 
faces, It is quite a treat to look 
round at meal times. We have seen 
all the patients, I think, you said?” 

«* Except the one I mentioned.” 

** Who was that ?” 

** Miss Ellice Keir.” 

**T have heard about her,” said Aus- 
tin, languidly. ‘‘ Something in your 
line, Fyfe; the high, heroic dodge. 
For my part, I don’t fancy your mid- 
dle-aged, strong-minded, self-devoted 
females.” 

** Miss Keir would be as much sur- 
ag as any one of her friends to 

ear herself put under that category. 
Indeed, you quite mistake, Mr. Har- 
dy,” said the doctor, quietly. 

*¢ What is she, then ?” 

‘She has been, and still is, a great 
sufferer.” 

Something extra- professional and 
dignified in Corrie suppressed my cou- 
sin. Besides, he was too kind-heart- 
ed to make game of any “ great suf- 
ferer.” 

But when our medico was gone, I 
scrupled not to question about the 
“high, heroic dodge.” 

‘* It might come in youknow. An 
sera; of an idea is valuable to su 
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addled brains as mine. 
her in my next book.” 

‘¢ Do you put people in your books ?” 
said Austin, with an open mouth of 
slight alarm. 

«* Never, my good fellow. That is, 
never in toto, never to their injury, 
and never while I think they would 
dislike it. I only make studies of 
** bits,” heads and feet, noses and 
eyes, as a painter would. I wouldn’t 
‘show up” anybody. It’s mean. 
But,” for I saw I was talking miles 
over Austin’s head, or at least his ex- 
perience, ‘* what of Ellice Keir ?” 

‘¢ She is an American.” 

‘Stop! a Yankee? Then I don’t 
wish to hear another word.” 


I might put 


No, it was useless trying to get 
up an interest in anybody or anything. 
Chronic ill health of mind, or body, or 
both, is not cured in a day. 

True, the charm of change lasted 
for some eight-and-forty hours or so, 
and I began greatly to enjoy the 
morning bath, the moorland walk to 
meet the sun, the cheery breakfast, 
where food tasted pleasant, and one 
was not afraid to eat, where conversa- 
tion was pleasant, and one did not 
tremble to use one’s brains, nor to 
waste in mere talk the thoughts which 
were one’s stock in trade, valuable as 
bullion gold. 

But as the day crept on all this 

brightness faded, and life became as 
dull and pale as it was everywhere to 
me. 
And still in solitary walks, amid the 
soft droppings or wild whirlings of dead 
leaves, and the rustle of the dying 
fern, in the still deep solitude of par- 
lour circles, merry and loud, I found 
myself moodily and cynically comment- 
ing, with the preacher, “ Vanity, va- 
nity, all is vanity.” And out of the 
intolerable weight, the leaden-folded 
cloak, which seemed to wrap me 
round, or else to hang like a pall be- 
tween me and all creation, I used 
sometimes, at twitter of a bird, or 
sound of moorland wind, or hand- 
breadth of rosy, winter sunset lighting 
up the dull sky, I used to stretch out 
my hands, longing to sob out like a 
child, yet able only to sigh, ‘* Oh, for 
the dreams of my youth |” 

For Austin, he succeeded better. His 
soul did not trouble him much, or the 
dreams of his youth either. His fine 
animal nature responded to this uncor- 
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rupt animal existence. He grew ra- 
pidly better, and lived apparently a 
very jolly life, though at intervals still 
complaining of its being so “ slow.” 


I sat by the dining-room fire, alone, 
for it was the forenoon. Let me draw 
the picture of that day. 

A gloomy day. True November. 
Damp and raw. The terrace and the 
lawn strewed with dead leaves. More 
kept falling, fluttering down one by 
one, like shot birds. The only bit of 
warm colour the eye could seize on 
was a tall cedar, between whose 
branches shone a beech-tree beyond, 
making alternate lines of dark-red and 
dark-green. Every day at breakfast I 
used to look at it, often thinking, 
childish fashion, that I should like to 
be a beech, with its ever-moving leaves, 
so vocal in their prime, so rich in hue, 
to the very minute that they fall. 

Maundering thus, I went *‘ mooning” 
up and down the lone room, my hands 
in my pockets, thinking how long it 
was since I had been a child—wonder- 
ing whether in the next form of ex- 
istence I should be a child again. 

Hark! a harmonium! [I did not 
know there was one in the house. In 
the next room, probably. Somebody 
playing it well, too. 

Now, I do not care for music in 
general — not the music one gets “in 
society.” It is too flimsy for me. The 
love-songs sicken me; the sad, plain- 
tive songs, badly sung, are atrocious ; 
well sung, they tear one’s heart ; and 
at thirty, one begins to find that a very 
unnecessary piece of laceration— 


“ What is life, that we should moan— 
Why make such ado?” 


In heaven’s name, troll a merry 
stave and have done with it. As for 
piano-forte playing, I had rather hear 
my aunt's kitten run over the keys—at 
least, almost always. 

But I like an organ; and, second 
best, an harmonium. [I liked this one. 
Corrie found me pacing up and down, 
or listening, rapt in a state bordering 
on sublimest satisfaction. 

«* What a lovely tone—calm, liquid, 
grand, dreamy, too—like the dreams 
of one’s youth, with all the passions 
and pain burnt out of them. How 
exquisitely smooth and delicate the 
touch ; and it isn’t easy, for I have 
tried—listen.” 

** Yes—she plays very well.” 
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*¢ Who is it 2” 

*¢ Miss Keir,” 

‘* Miss Keir! — to make me almost 
ery—* yes [have! Even Handel! She 
with her Yankee fingers and Yankee 
soul!” 

**My good friend, you mistake; 
even if Yankee were the terrible ad- 
jective you make it, which I beg re- 
spectfully to deny, having a great re- 
spect for brother Jonathan. Bat Miss 
Keir is a Canadian. She was born at 
Montreal. Come, I will introduce you.” 

We entered—a lady rose from the 
instrument; a very little lady, almost 
elfishly small; hands and feet so tiny, 
you would have crushed them with a 
touch. Dressed in black, of some soft 
material that did not rustle, but caused 
her to move softly and wind-like, with- 
out asound. Not unlike that woman 
(oh, Charlotte Bronte, none of us will 
make such another in this generation !) 
—Jane Eyre; except that there was 
nothing in the least impish or espiegle 
about her. She was neither young 
nor handsome in the least; but—and 
that “ but” contradicts both assertions 
—she had very dark Canadian eyes. 

I say Canadian, because I have only 
seen them in Canadians by birth or 
descent. They are neither eastern nor 
southern, neither fiery nor voluptuous ; 
but large, soft, calm, swimming and 
trembling in a tender passionateness, 
or breaking at times into a flash of the 
wild Indian blood — worth all your 
pale, placid, strong English eyes! 

“‘ Mr. Fyfe—Miss Keir. He is a 
very old friend of mine.” 

Miss Kier offered her hand— Scot- 
tish fashion—her little pale hand, 
soft as a bit of snow, only it was so 
warm. 

Now, that is another of my crotchets 
—the feel of a hand. Some, it is mar- 
tyrdom to me to touch. I hate your 
fishy, i= skinny, your dumpling, 
your flabby hands —a hand that is 
afraid—a hand that clutches. I like 
a woman who comes and lays her 
soft, pure palm in mine, knowing I 
am a man and a gentleman, that I 
prize the little passing angel, and will 
entertain it honourably and well. 

This was how Miss Kier shook hands 
with me. She said something; but it 
was in a whisper, 

**T ought to have told you, Fyfe, 
she has long lost her speaking voice ; 
but we can hear her sufficiently, So 
will you.” 
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«Oh yes.” 

And her manner and looks were so 
expressive, so spirituelle ; nay, rather 
let me use the English word spiritual ; 
for that more truly indicates the way 
in which her soul seemed to be shining 
through and glorifying her little frail 
body—that she heeded language less 
than most women. 

We had all three a very long con- 
versation. We dashed at once in me- 
dias res — tried our several hands at 
solving some of the great world-ques- 
tions of our day—some of the greatest 
problems of the universe. We grew 
earnest, excited, crazy—that is, I did 
—then calm. She calmed me. What 
she said, I know not. I cannot tell if 
she explained anything, because the 
most terrible of our spiritual, like our 
ee mysteries, are utterly incapa- 

le of explanation; but she calmed 
me down—like asa manin great men- 
tal anguish is quieted by being sud- 
denly brought out into the open day- 
light, the summer air. 

I have a perfect faith in instinctive 
attraction and repulsion. I believe 
there are people — I am one — who 
know at first meeting whom they will 
love and whom they will hate — who 
will do them harm, and who good. I 
believe this sensation is placed in them 
for warning and guidance. I myself 
have never run counter to it, except 
to my after peril. 

It was blindly obeying this attrac- 
tion, when, on leaving, I requested 
permission sometimes to join the Cor- 
ries; Miss Jessie and the old lady had 
entered now, in Miss Kier’s apartment. 

She looked at the Doctor; he an- 
swered, smiling—‘‘ You are so much 
better now, that both my father and I 
may allow you a little society — espe- 
cially that of so celebrated a literary 
character as my friend Mr. Fyfe.” 

Literature !—faugh! I had forgot- 
ten the very word. 

**Why did you tell her I was an 
author?” I said, as we turned out of 
doors; Corrie remorselessly exacting 
the walk before the noon-day bath. 
** Why could you not let me stand for 
once upon my own footing; let her 
judge me not by what I do, but what 
Lam. Yet”—and a bitter conviction 
of what a contemptible specimen of 
manhood I had sunk to, forced itself 
upon my mind —“ Yet, a hard judg- 
ment that might have been.” 

“Not from her, But why should I 
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have kept incog. your best self—your 
books—she has read them all.” 

**Has she? I am sorry. No— 
glad. For after all, with all my shams, 
she will find the real Samentier Fyfe 
by snatches there. But enough of 
myself. I want to talk about her.” 

«© You seem greatly pleased with her. 
Yet few take to her at once, she is 
80 very quiet.” 

** But her quietness gives one a sense 
of rest, and her soft way of moving 
throws a harmony over the room. She 
is not unlike the instrument she plays. 
You cannot fancy her attuned to the 
drawing-room ditties and ball-room 
jigs of life—you cannot conceive of 

er either beautiful or young.” 

The Doctor silently smiled. 

‘* But there is in her that which 
transcends both youth and beauty—a 
cheerful sacredness—a wholesome calin. 
She seems to do me good. I should 
like to know more of her.” 

«‘That is very easy, if her health 
keeps improving.” 

‘* Has she been long an invalid ?” 

«¢ Four years.” 

«* How did you meet her?” 

* Literally, at the gates of death. 
In the boat I told you of, after our 
ship went down “i 

** Was she that one woman ?” 

‘* She was. She had a brother and sis- 
ter with her, bringing them to Europe. 
I got them into the boat safe. For six 
days she was the strength of us all. ‘Then 
the little sister diedon her lap. The 
brother survived.” 

James Corrie cleared his throat ; we 
walked on a few yards— 

** Such a little, quiet creature—who 
would have believed it of her ?” 

** Nobody does, and nobody need ; 
and she has been quite as heroic— if 
you will use the word — in her illness 
since, as at the time of the ship- 
wreck,” 

** How is she affected ?” 

** With almost constant neuralgic 
and rheumatic pains, together with the 
total loss of voice. Her brother says 
it was very beautiful once; she was to 
have been a teacher of singing.” 

** And the brother ?” 

“He is walking the hospitals in 
Edinburgh. She struggled on with him 
for six months, till she fell ill—fortu- 
nately in my mother’s house. She has 
never quite recovered.” 

‘Do you think she ever will re- 
cover ?” 
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“Certainly. That is—if it be the 
will of God. Now, Fyfe, your hour 
is come-— to the ‘dripping-sheet’— 
away |” 

I left him; and he walked rapidly 
up the hill. 


«Small — plain — and not young! 
Very attractive description, truly. 
Why, the patients here seem all middle- 
aged—live any how. What with 
baths and walks to cut up the day, and 
your friend Corrie to look after one, 
what with his awfully honest, righteous 
eyes, one can’t get the least bit of 
harmless amusement.” 

‘* Except with Miss Jessie. 
flirt enough with her.” 

«* Put that verb in the passive voice 
—do, my good fellow. merely re- 
spond. What a wild devil it is—just 
like pepper and mustard—French mus- 
tard. It’s the only bit of spice left 
in your terribly wholesome hydro- 
pathic diet. I might amuse myself 
really with it, if it were only young.” 

«* Le besoin de s’ amuser, seems the 
only possible element in your affairs of 
this sort.” 

** Exactly so.” 

And he sauntered back into the 
drawing-room, where, our aquatic du- 
ties all done, there was wonally a most 
merry circle till bed time, into which 
circle my friend Hardy had dropped 
like a god-send, and even by his third 
night made himself acceptable to 
everybody there, and especially to Miss 
Jessie Corrie. 

Yet I had no qualms on her account; 
if, indeed, I could have felt enough in- 
terest in life to suffer qualms about 
anything. The lady was—like Isopel, in 
Borrow’s ‘* Lavengro” (you see, unlike 
many authors, I do read other books 
besides my own)—‘‘large and fierce, 
and able to take her own part.” I did 
not think she had a heart ; anyhow, it 
did not matter it’s being broken—most 
people’s are; else where would all the 
poems and novels come from? 

** As you will, my good friends,” 
thought I, watching them lounging, 
flirting, and laughing. ‘It’s a case 
of diamond cut diamond. Skim away 
over life's shallows in your painted jolly- 
boats. You'll swamp no one—not 
even each other ; or, if you did, it’s no 
business of mine.” 

But just at that minute I paused—I 
caught a tone of the harmonium down 
stairs. 


You 
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«* Now,” thinks I to myself, «¢ I won- 
der what those eyes down below would 
say if they were looking on instead of 
mine. Would they have my cynicism 
—my contemptuous laissez-aller? But 
‘ Physician heal thyself.’ How can I 
be bothered to pull the mote out of 
another’s eye, when I am still blinded 
by the beam in my own. Blinder 
than ever—or else coming into the 
light makes me feel it more—since 
morning.” 


Our fourth day at Highwood—and 
Sunday ; Austin escorted a carriage- 
full of ladies to church—he thought it 
more ‘‘ respectable.” For me—— 

Oh, thou one Father of the universe 
—one infinite and unapproachable 
Wisdom — one all-satisfying and all- 
perfect Love—when wilt Thou visit 
me ?—when wilt Thou enlighten me ? 
when wilt Thou comfort me? I stand 
under the pine-wood on the hill-top, 
where the air is so rare, and the wind 
so wild—it seems nearer to Thee. I 
long to die and learn thy mysteries— 
to die and be filled with Thy love. My 
soul cries out unto Thee with an ex- 
ceeding great and bitter cry—which is 
often the only evidence it has of its 
own existence. I do not believe in 
myself at all —_my worthless, aimless, 
broken-spirited, miserable self; but I 
believe in thee. 

**The fool has said in his heart, 
There is no God.” But only the 
fool; or, perhaps, he who pays a 
guinea toll to heaven on a silver cha- 
rity-plate, or keeps a bishop to pray for 
him. I prefer the hill-top, and Parson 
Breeze. 

But coming down the hill, I met 
Corrie, and went in with him to 
to Miss Keir. He told her what I 
had been saying. 

She pointed to a line she had been 
setting as a copy for the lodge-keeper’s 
lame daughter, whom she usually 
taught to write of a Sunday :— 

** In every place, he that loveth God, 
and worketh righteousness, is accept- 
ed of Him.” 

That was the best sermon after all. 
That was what the preacher on the 
mount would have said to us, Ellice 
Keir! 


‘*Water-cure! I think, Doctor, 
a system is directed not only to the 
y, but the soul. Mine feels cleaner 


than of yore.” 
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«* Does it ?” 

We were pacing the terrace walk — 
Miss Keir and Miss Jessie watching 
us from the window. It had become 
a matter of custom that I should al- 
ways spend a morning hour or two in 
her room. They were the best hours 
of the day. 

«* What a calm, clear mind—puri- 
fied by suffering, full of inward faith. 
How she looks through all shams 
right down into truth — God’s truth. 
Like —if it were not as hackneyed as 
Piccadilly in May —like a steady-eyed 
astronomer looking down into a well. 
We see only the glaring noon looking 
without, or the black encrusted sides: 
she sees the stars at the bottom. She 
knows where to look for them, be- 
cause she believes they are there.” 

** You are quite poetical.” 

‘I feel so at times—here. I think 
I could write my book, if you would 
let me.” 

The Doctor shook his head. 

**And sometimes I could almost 
fancy that Alexander Fyfe’s boy-heart 
was only buried, with Sir William’s, 
under that sun-dial, and that a trifle 
of digging would bring it to the sur- 
face again—slightly decayed, perhaps, 
but a human heart still.” 

**Are you thinking of marrying?” 
said the Doctor, very gravely. 

‘*No; nor of loving, in that sense. 
It isn’t in me. But simply of resusci- 
tating from fast corruption that afore- 
said portion of human anatomy, which 
we authors trade in so much that we 
leave no material for home use.” 

“Do speak plainly; I am but a 
plain man.” 

“For the which thank heaven! 
Merely, Corrie, that we authors are 
liable, above most people, to the dan- 
ger that, while preaching to others, 
ourselves should become castaways. 
We teach ourselves that to paint high 
virtue is to exemplify it. We like to 
act leader and chorus, instead of prin- 
cipals—to talk rather than to work. 
In brief, we write when we ought to 
live.” 

‘Possibly. But what are you driv- 
ing at?” 

“This. Here have I been crying 
up the ideal these thirteen years; 
scribbled folios on moral power, hero- 
ism, self-denial, and that sort of 
thing.” 

«© You have, indeed; your writings 
are beautiful.” 
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** My writings!’ And what am I? 
A self-engrossed, sickly, miserable, 
hypochondriacal fool.” 

** My dear fellow!” 

It is true! And that woman, 
Ellice Keir, who never wrote a line in 
all her days, she lives a poem. Such 
a one as in all my days I will never be 
able to write.” 

**I will tell her what you say,” an- 
swered the Doctor, smiling. ‘Come 
along.” 

He did so, almost word for word. 
She looked in his face, and blushed up 
to the eyes —a vivid, tremulous, happy 
blush, 

“Mr. Fyfe is quite mistaken, you 
know.” 

‘‘I know he is mistaken in one 
thing: that we need only judge our- 
selves, as we trust we shall be judged, 
according to our gifts. It is folly for 
a rose-bush to despise itself because it 
is not an oak.” 

_ © Yes,” she said, with her kind eyes 
lighting on me; “it should rather 
abide in peace, and grow to the utmost 
perfection its own roses. They are 
very dear and sweet.” 

She held out her hand. It was 
better to me than a laurel crown. 


Henceforward I began truly to live: 
the first time I had lived for years. 
Up ere daylight, instead of that stu- 
es of body and soul which used to 
ast till near mid-day. The baths— 
out of which one comes pure as a child 
and strong as a Hercules. The walks— 
clasping nature like a mistress ; nature, 
always lovely and beloved to me, even 
when she pelted me with rain-storms, 
frowned at me through leaden skies, 
soaked me with her soft, perpetual 
tears. 

I will not say what it was to be, 
every day, and many hours in the 
day, under the heavenly darkness of 
light—if I may coin the paradox—of 
the eyes of Ellice Keir. 

She never grew, in mine, any young- 
er or any handsomer; in truth, [ 
hardly thought of her physical self at 
all. It was a pure, abstract recogni- 
tion of my ideal of moral beauty— 
more perfect than in any woman I 
have ever known, 

Pardon, pardon; a dream of my 
youth! Thine eyes are closed—closed ! 


*¢ Well, if you ask me for my opi- 
nion (I don’t think one man has a 
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right to give it to another — hardly 
even one friend to another friend, 
without)— I certainly feel you are not 
acting like that most sensible, up- 
right, gentlemanly — I knew ten 
years ago—Austin Hardy.” 

«*Pshaw! don’t bring up ten years 

o. Our virtues wear out like our 
clothes; we can’t go shabby. Best 
get another suit.” 

** But let it be, at least, as decent 
as the former.” 

“Tf it can, i. e. if there’s any cash 
to get it with. But let’s talk plain 
English. What have you to say? Do 
you think I shall get into a scrape?” 

«Not a bit of it. Miss Jessie is a 
wise one, and a sharp one, too. She 
isn’t the least likely to break her 
heart for you. She only coquettes a 
little.” 

“Mighty little. Your friend the 
Doctor keeps such a steady look out, 
one would think he wanted her for 
himself. ‘The old people; I suppose 
it’s their duty to watch black sheep for 
the credit of the establishment. Never 
was there a fellow who had so few op- 
portunities of love-making, even if he 
chose. But he doesn’t choose. He 
only wants to amuse himself.” 

‘That is—he finds himself in a 
world where people live, work, strug- 
gle; and all he can do is to amuse 
himself! Tired of all his other shams, 
he puts on the largest sham of all— 
the highest, strongest feeling a human 
being can have — just to amuse him- 
self.” 

*¢ You're civil, Alexander.” 

‘*T’m honest.” 

** Don’t fly in a passion; you know 
I always listen to you. Why did you 
not give me this sermon a week ago?” 

«© Why, indeed !” 

** There’s something changed about 
you, my boy. You don’t talk such 
rigmarole as you used to do, nor in 
such a savage tone, Also, you look 
quieter — not so nervous. You will 
grow into a ‘ show case,” as our friend 
Corrie would say. It is really the 
water-cure.” 

‘Probably. But never mind me. 
I'm talking about you, and Miss Jessie 
likewise. Mark me, Austin, that 
young woman 4 

“Hold there. Middle-aged—twen- 
—— at least; else I might have 
thought seriously of her —for a quar- 
ter of an hour. She is a good figure, 
large and lady-like — very decent re- 
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quisites for Mrs. Hardy. More I 
can’t expect. Well, what about that 
young woman ?” 

** Merely, that she never had any 
heart at all; or, if she had, she has 
worn it on her sleeve, till the daws 
have pecked it away.” 

*¢ Just like mine.” 

**T wonder you'll even condescend 
to play at folly — still worse, at mock 
sentiment, with her. She who is all 
false, from top to toe, without and 
within.” 

*‘Heigho! So am I.” 

**You’re not, Austin Hardy. You 
think it fine to sham vice; you're too 
lazy to struggle through to virtue ; 
but you're an honest fellow at heart.” 

*‘ Hold your tongue, Alick,” in a 
gruff voice. ‘* Here comes the lovely 
young Jessie. Welcome! She is just 
in time to spread her petals to the 
sunrise, my fair Flower of Dumblane.” 

For —and let me premise that this 
is a most original scene for a tryste, 
and quite peculiar to a hydropathic 
establishment—TI ought to have said 
that we were taking our morning 
walk, all things being yet dusky in 
the cloudy winter dawn. Though in 
the east, and up even to the zenith, 
the sky was catching a faint rosy tinge; 
and between the two pine-woods one 
vivid sulphur-coloured cloud showed 
that somewhere, far below the visible 
horizon, the sun was beginning to 
shine. 


I maintain, from personal experi- 
ence at Highwood, that sunrise in 
general is what a schoolboy would call 
**a great humbug” — “a dead take- 


in.” Sunset is twice as fine. But 
still it has a peculiarity of its own, 
especially on a winter morning. The 
worthy old sun seems to climb up so 
doggedly pertinacious, so patiently 
strong, though shorn of his beams — 
struggling through that mist and damp 
to smile upon a poor earth, who is so 
weary, ragged, and wan, she hardly 
dares to see him. But steadily he 
rises —like a high, honest purpose 
dawning in the hopeless winter of a 
man’s days, when time is short and 
weather bleak; yet steadily it rises, 
and comes at last to day-break —day- 
light — ay, unto perfect noon-day. 

I began to think sometimes on this 
wise —as if even though it was but 
yesterday that I had sat and watched 
my sun go down — steadily, stoically, 
with open eyes that never blenched or 
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moistened ; yet every morning at this 
hour, it seemed as if he might rise 
to-morrow. 

And Austin? 


«Bless my life! I havn't the least 
wish in all the world. Is that your 
wonderful Miss Keir? What a very 
plain woman.” 

It was her first appearance in the 
evening circle, and I had offered Hardy 
to introduce him. Of course, receiv- 
ing this reply, I immediately turned, 
and left him to his own devices. 

A “plain woman,” was she? Per- 
haps. f could not tell; I had scarcely 
thought about it. If I did now, it 
was only vaguely — thinking of an ob- 
servation once made on a friend of 
mine. Its object told it me herself, 
with a simple, grateful pleasure, even 
to tears: “One never knows whether 
she is pretty or not; one only feels 
one loves her.” 

And I loved Ellice Keir, in that 
sort of harmless way, with a tender 
friendship which, when both are weil 
advanced in life, so as to make it safe 
and free, it does a man good to be- 
stow, and is sweet for a woman to 
receive. So I reasoned. Oh! fool, 
fool, fool | 

She sat in the fireside arm-chair, the 
same little black-stoled figure, the 
sound of whose voice was never heard, 
ret whose mute smile created around 

er a circle of brightness, ‘like the 
moderateur lamp,” as Corrie said in his 
quaint way. All ‘looked to her and 
were lightened.”” She appeared to 
draw from the various calyx of every 
human heart some perfume — usually 
the best perfume it had. 

Gradually nearly all the party ga- 
thered around her; and a few strag- 
lers only were left apart, includin 
Jardy and Miss Corrie. At last 

heard him behind me. 

‘How glad every body seems to 
have Miss Keir back here again.” 

« That is not wonderful.” 

**There is a general seceding to 
her. I suppose I must e’en follow the 
herd. Come, you may introduce me, 
if you like.” 

«« By no means. How could you be 
expected to do the civil to such ‘a 
very — woman’ ?” , 

***Pon my life, and so she is. But 


there’s something odd about her. Those 
eyes—I felt them at the farthest corner 
of the room. They seem to be find- 
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ing one out. Confess—have you been 
telling her any of my misdeeds ?” 

*¢ Austin Hardy !” 

‘© Well, it would not be like you. 
Now for it; lead the victim to the 
horns of the altar. I’m prepared.” 

But Miss Keir was already retiring. 
A mere introduction passed — no 
more. 

‘** Ah!” said Austin, drawing a deep 
breath, and giving me a slight wink, 
as Miss Jessie came on in full sail up 
to the chair where he was lounging, 
‘No matter; I shall go back to my 
old ways. It’s easier, now that woman 
is out of the room.” 

Hardy held out for one evening— 
two—the beginning of the third; said 
she was clever, and he hated clever 
women; quiet, and he liked to be 
amused. Afterwards, I saw him lis- 
tening, with polite, abstracted smile, to 
the large dose of ‘‘ amusement” Miss 
Jessie always furnished ; but his eyes 
were rivetted on the fire-side circle, 
now a brighter circle than ever, since 
Miss Keir was its centre. No, not its 
centre; for her attraction in society 
was more of the passivekind. She did 
not shine herself, but she created a 
fresh, clear atmosphere, in which every 
one else shone brighter than before. 
Finally, Hardy was discovered leaning 
behind the velvet arm-chair, attentive 
to the discussion. It was something 
about Northumberland mines, and the 
improvement of the miners. 

** Miss Keir is speaking to you,” Mr. 
Hardy. 

It was really droll to see him bend 
forward with that eager, pleased face, 
to ‘such a very plain woman.” 

‘* Yes, my property does lie among 
the mining country, but I never trou- 
bled my head much about it. I have 
had no time.” 

She apparently repeated his latter 
words with a gentle smile. 

“That is, I fear I have never had 
energy enough to make time. I am 
a very lazy fellow, as Fyfe would tell 

ou.” 
' She smiled again, and said some- 
thing more. He brightened up. 

** Ay, my cousin always has a good 
word for me ; but, indeed, I am not fit 
for anything of the sort. I couldn’t 
take the trouble. My property, even 
such as it is, is the greatest burden of 
my life. 

Here Jessie Corrie tittered out some 
very commonplace remark, to which he 
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replied with one of his usual fulsome 
speeches to women ; but still kept talk- 
ing to Miss Keir— 

** Duties of property! Dreadful 
word, ‘duty!’ Quite out of my line. 
Besides, it’s too late now. With my 
ill-health ' 

Here he seemed conscious of an 
amused look resting on his brawny 
figure and ruddy face— 

“Well, I fear you and the Doctor 
must find out a better man for the 
carrying out of your philanthropic 
plans. I have been too long given up 
to the ‘dolce far niente.’ ” 

Yet he lingered and listened, gradu- 
ally with some real interest gleaming 
through his elegant languor ; now and 
then joining in the conversation with a 
word or two of the capital good sense 
he could furnish at will, though he was 
not cursed to any heavy degree with 
that commodity called «© brains. ’ 
Parting, Miss Keir shook hands with 
him, with a friendly word or two. 

« By Jove, Fyfe, that isn't a bad 
sort of woman, just for a change. I’m 
rather sick of beauties. One is obliged 
to think before one speaks to her, just 
as if she were a man.” 

I smiled. 

** Her sex is indebted to you.” 

** Pshaw! she is not a bit like a wo- 
man.” 

** Altogether like a woman,” I think, 

e Well, have your own way. 

He stood editing, a rare fact for 
Austin Hardy. 

‘There was some sense in those 
schemes of hers. When I was twenty- 
one I used to have grand notions 
about improving my estates, and living 
king of the country-side, after the 
good old fashion. But all vanished in 
smoke. It’s toolate now.” 

‘No good thing is ever too late. 
Did you not hear her saying so? She 
thinks you might carry out ever so 
many of the Doctor’s sanitary and 
educational schemes. She told me 
she wished you would.” 

«*Did she? But I have not the 
power, and it isn’t worth while. Let 
the world jog on as it likes, it will last 
my time. However, perhaps I may 
just hear what she says on the subject 
to-morrow.” 

I smiled to myself, and was sa- 
tisfied. 

** By-the-bye, Alick, I altogether 
forgot to bid good-night to Jessie Cor- 
rie.” 
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Substitution, that is the true theory 
of amendment. Knock a rotten sub- 


stance out by driving a sound wedge 


in. 

So thought I, when two days after I 
saw Austin making himself busy — at 
least as busy as a man can well be who 
is going through the water-treatment 
—in this new interest, which perhaps 
was the only real interest he was ca- 
pable of. It roused his best self—that 
for which nature intended him—the 
active, upright, benevolent country 
gentleman. 

He took to plans, drawings, blue- 
books, works on political economy, 
and spent half the morning in that 
little parlour I so loved, with Dr. 
James Corrie and Miss Keir. 

The former said to me, watching 
hin— 

‘‘ Here’s a change in our friend Mr. 
Hardy. I fancy he, too, is participat- 
ing in the spiritual water-cure.”” 

“© It appears so. 

Nor did I grudge him that heal- 


ing. 


It wasa November day—November, 
yet so mild, so sunshiny, so heavenly 
calm, that but for the thinned trees, 
the brown heather, the withered fern, 
you would have thought it spring. 

Her pony’s feet were up to the fet- 
lock in dead beech3leaves, making a 
soft rustle as we climbed the hill. We 
—that is, Miss Corrie, Hardy, Dr. 
James, and J. ‘The old Dr, Corrie 
and his wife were a good way behind. 
They, too, had made a point of join- 
ing the triumphant procession which 
celebrated Miss Keir’s return to the 
outer world; for everybody loved her 
—everybody ! 

She seemed to know and feel it—to 
sun herself in it almost as a child does. 
For, though thirty years old, there was 
still in her a great deal of the child, 
Trouble had passed over her, ripening, 
not blasting, and left her in the St. 
Martin’s summer of her days, a season 
almost as beautiful as spring. In that 
golden brightness, one of us at least 
lived, morning, noon, and eve, and 
half believed it was the return of 
May. 

“ This day seems made on purpose 
for you, Miss Keir,” said Austin, as he 
straggled up the hill, assisting Miss 
Jessie kindly and courteously (perhaps 
more kindly and courteously than ever 
since his manner had gradually sunk to 
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that and nothing more.) The lady 
looked cross, and complained of damp 
leaves. In her was nothing of the St. 
Martin’s summer, but an affectation of 
girlishness, a frantic clinging to a lost 
youth, which is at once the saddest and 
most hateful thing I know. 

‘*Eight hours since, when Hardy and 
I took our morning walk, this moor 
was all white with hoar-frost. Are 
you quite sure you are not cold, Miss 
Keir ?” 

«*Let me run and get her my fur 
cape, Alick. Will you help Miss 
Corrie for a minute or two ?” 

«*Mr. Hardy is certainly better ; he 
has learnt to run like any school-boy,” 
said the Doctor, with an amused satis- 
faction. 

*‘And to fetch and carry like any 
spaniel,” observed Miss Jessie Corrie, 
whose regard cooling down, gave out a 
satirical spark or two occasionally. 
** Marvellous change! A month ago, 
he thought of nobody in the world but 
his dearly-beloved self.” 

‘¢ He was ill then.” 

Laughing at my sharpness, she bent 
forward to a whisper of Miss Keir's, 
which she repeated aloud with varia- 
tions afterwards. 

** Mr. Hardy, Ellice is much obliged. 
She says you run like a school-boy, 
and carry like a spaniel, and have 
learned at last to think of other folk 
in the house besides your beloved self.” 

** Did she say 30?” 

That hurt look on Austin’s dlasé 
visage was something new —new 
as the odd shyness with which he gave 
the fur to me to wrap her in — he, the 
erewhile officious squire of dames ! 

Ellice turned on him her bright, true, 
heart-satisfying smile. 

“Tell him” —her breath as she 
whispered me felt like the May-breezes 
of my youth— ‘tell him, I said, he 
thinks of everybody in the house except 
himself.” 

Austin showed that he could not 
only run, but blush like any school- 
boy ; so pleasant seemed her praise. 

On we went through the moorland, 
down in the ferny dell where those 
three cedars stood, huge and dark, with 
the faint sunbeams on their tops, and 
damp earthiness at their feet. 

‘¢ This will not do,” said Dr. James. 
“Very unsanitary spot. There’s a 
wholesome breeze and a grand view 
half way up Torbury Hill.” 

So we ascended, knee-deep in hea- 
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ther, in which poor Miss Jessie was 
stranded. Austin took her safely to 
the old people, and came “tearing ”’ 
back, his hair flying all abroad, and 
his dainty vestments catching on furze- 
bushes. How his London friends 
would have stared! I told him so. 

** Nevermind. You are growing just 
as much of a boy yourself, old fellow. I 
think, Miss Keir, it must be something 
in the air of Highwood that makes one 
young.” 

He might have said, onlv he never 
made one of his pretty speeches to her, 
that she herself furnished no exception 
to the rule. For, in truth, her cheek 
had a girlish rosiness and tint, like the 
inside leaves of those delicate, peach- 
coloured chrysanthemums she was so 
fond of. I think — ob, contemptibly- 
sentimental thought! —I would like 
to have my grave planted with chry- 
santhemums. ‘They come so cheerful 
and fair in the winter time, and they 
always remind me of Highwood and of 
Ellice Keir. She oncesaid, they looked 
like a handful of happiness when one 
is growing old. 

But we all eschewed age to-day—ay, 
even the Doctor, whose general gravity 
was such, that most of the patients 
looked upon himas more antiquatedand 
reverend than his father — he threw 
off his antiquity now. He strode 
through the heather, led the pony, 
pointed out the sunset. He had al- 
ways the keenest sense of natural 
beauty ; his large grey eye softened 
and brightened as he turned to Ellice 
Keir. 

‘* How strange, how sad it must be 
to have to seek out God in nature! To 
us, all nature is but an emanation from 
God.” 

I listened. He and she together— 
Christian man and Christian woman— 
had said some sweet, Christ - like 
words before me now; and then, bet- 
ter still, had lived before me. It seemed 
strange now that I had ever cried out, 
in that temporary insanity of unbelief 
with which this history begins. I stood 
‘clothed and in my right mind.” It 
will be imagined the sort of feeling with 
which I often looked, as now, from one 
face to the other — what calm, noble, 
blessed faces they were!—of those 
two, especially hers. 

Austin did the same. He had a 
great kindness for the Doctor; and as 
for Miss Keir —— 

** Do you know,” he said, stepping 
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closer to her saddle, ‘* this place is cu- 
riously like Netherlands, The country- 
side is all barren moor, just as this, 
dotted with tumble-down huts, where 
those brutes of riotous miners live. 
Ah! you smile. It shall not be so 
another year. Indeed, it shall not, 
Miss Keir. I'll see what I can do.” 

“Bravo! what youcan do! That 
will be no little, Mr. Hardy.” 

«¢ Thank you, Doctor. And there, 
behind just such a fir-wood as that, the 
house stands. Poor old Netherlands, 
I have not been there these ten years. 
It is getting sadly dilapidated, my 
steward tells me—but then it’s his in- 
terest to tell me lies—they all do. What 
were you saying?” 

He bent forward to hear her, 

«TI never thought of that,” he an- 
swered, deprecatingly. Bless me, it 
never struck me my laziness was harm- 
ing anybody but myself; but, for the 
future, I promise, and Fyfe knows I 
never break my promise. Doctor, you 
may well cry ‘ Bravo!’ There’s a good 
star rising over poor old Netherlands: 
You must come and see me there,” 

Then, in a lower tone— 

«¢ Will you come too, Miss Keir ?” 

She hesitated, coloured slightly, or I 
fancied so; finally, gave a smiling as- 
sent. Austin thanked her, and stood 
looking towards the fir-wood, that lay 
in a black bank under the sunset. 

*¢ Poor old Netherlands —dear old 
Netherlands!” he murmured more 
than once, in the soft tone he had used 
years ago, when talking to my little 
sister, Mary. 

I, also, was young then. 
what it is to be young ! 

**Oh, my youth—my youth !” cried 
out my heart, and seemed to catch at 
its last streaming, even as each wave 
of moor, each stump of tree caught 
at the sun as he was going down, 
with a wild clutch, as knowing that 
this glimmer was, indeed, the last — 
that afterwards there would be nothing 
but gloom. But he went down, 
and it was light still. 

*¢ This is the strangest winter even- 
ing. Itwill not growdark. Did you 
ever see such a dainty, bright new 
moon? We must go home, for all 
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that,” said the Doctor. 
“* Not yet—just one minute longer, 
Miss Keir.” 
I put my arm on her pony’s neck. 
I could see behind me a fold or two of 
her gown—just enough to feel she was 
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there. I fancied I heard her sigh. 
No wonder—everything was so still 
and beautiful. 

For me, my sigh was almost a sob. 
My soul was come into me again. I 
was no longer a wretched clod, pas- 
sionless, brainless. I could feel, en- 
joy, create ; I was again an author, a 
poet—greater yet, I was a man. 

“Oh, thank God, this is like my 


youth! And I am young—I am only 
thirty-two. I might live my life out 
yet.” 


* Live it!” said the brave, soft voice 
of James Corrie, 

** Live it!” said the silent smile of 
Ellice Keir. 

s6T will!” 

Though the vow was then taken 
somewhat in blindness of what was, 
and was to come, still, God be wit- 
ness, I shall never break it either to 
Him or these. 


* I’ve done it, Alick — I thought I 
could.” 

And Hardy, after a three days’ 
absence —I concluded in London— 
burst into our sitting-room, a huge 
peripatetic snow-drift. 

** Done what ?” 

‘I forgot—you don’t knowyet. But 
T'll tell you in a minute, when I’m not 
so out of breath.” 

‘¢ Did you come in by the six o’clock 
train, to-night ?” 

** Surely.” 

** Nobody expected you. You must 
have had to walk across the country.” 

** Of course I did.” 

Tell it not at the Albany, lest 
Highwood should be inundated with a 
flood of bachelors seeking the water- 
cure, that I should have lived to see 
Austin Hardy, Esquire, taking a four- 
mile night-walk through a heavy Christ- 
mas snow!” 

** Pshaw, don’t make game of a fel- 
low; it’s only what a man ought to 
do, if he’s anything like a man.” 

He certainly looked every inch “a 
man.” His languid affectations, his 
fashionable drawl, were gone. Even 
his dress —that Stultzian toilet once 
rivalling the Count himself—was now 
paid no more attention to than any 
decent gentleman is justified in paying. 
His hair frizzled, guiltless of Macas- 
sar, for his oils and his perfumes the 
water-cure seemed to have washed 
them all away. Altogether he was a 
very fine fellow, indeed—in - physi- 

F 
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cal line, My own small corporeality 
shrunk into insignificance beside him, 

But I had been sitting for two 
hours looking direct into those eyes, 
which looked as steadily into mine, 
in bright and friendly communion — 
those eyes which always sent a deep 
penny a quiet rest down to the very 

ottom of my soul. Nos I did not 
envy Austin Hardy. 

“Now, my good fellow, when you 
have shaken off your snow, sit down 
and inform me of this mighty deed,” 

**Oh, it’s nothing—a mere nothing,” 
with that air of positive shyness, which 
was in him so new and so comical, 
* First, is all well at Highwood ?” 

“Certainly. You surely did not 
expect any great internal convulsions 
to bappen in three days?” 

‘No; but when one is away, you 
know, one fancies. How deliciously 
quiet this place seems, after knocking 
about some hundreds of miles.” 

** Some hundreds of miles! Why, 
where have you been ?” 

«To Edinburgh.” 

* To Edinburgh. You who grumble 
at a fifty miles’ journey. In this snow, 
too. What important business dragged 
you there?” ; 

“Oh, none. Only I thought I 
ought.” (The amusing novelty of 
Austin Hardy doing an unpleasant 
thing because he ought.) «1 went to 
see young Harry Keir.” 

I was very much astonished. 

«You see,” he added, poking the 
fire hard, “I couldn’t bear her sad 
looks, when the young fellow, and his 
doubtful prospects, were mentioned. 
He is areal fine fellow — only wants 
petting a start in life, and he'd get on 
ike a house on fire. Now, last week 
a thought struck me i 

** Will you kindly leave off striking 
showers of fir-wood sparks into my 
face ?” 

**I didn’t like telling her before- 
hand, lest, if it failed, she should be 
disappointed, She loves that lad— 
though, by-the-bye, he isn’t exactly a 
lad; he took his doctor’s degree this 

ear, and is mighty clever, too— 
hheigho | She is very fond of him, and 


he of her, and, by Jove, and so he 
ought to be.” 

‘* But you have not yet told me — 
that is, if you were going to tell 
me A 

“Certainly, though there’s little 
to tellmerely, that I went to Edin- 
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burgh, found out the young man ; then 
hunted up my friend, Lord C——~, 
who is starting to Italy with his sick 
son. A tolerable hunt, too—followed 
him first to Yorkshire, and then to 
Bath. But, it’s allsettled now. Keir 
is appointed travelling pee at 
£300 a-year. Nota bad notion—eh, 
Alick? The young fellow is so glad 
— it quite does one good to think of 
him.” 

** Does slie know ?” 

** Of course not.” 

*«* How happy she will be.” 

And it was he who had the power 
to give her this happiness! For the 
first time in my life I envied Austin 
Hardy. 

«* When shall you tell her ?” 

“TI don't know+.I1—I wish you 
would, Fyfe. You would do it so 
much better than I.” 

** No—no.” 


I was present when she was told 
—told in an awkward, unintelligible; 
and even agitated fushion, which no 
one would have expected from that 
finished gentleman, Mr, Austin Har- 


ys 

She looked from one to the other of 
us vaguely. ‘I don’t understand,” 

Hardy repeated the information 
just the bare fact of her brother's ap- 
pointment, which young Keir himself 
would confirm to-morrow, 

She believed at last, asking parddn 
for her doubt. * But,” with that rare 
tear, which showed how many could 
have, or had once flowed down her 
dear face, ‘‘ Harry and I are not used 
to being so happy.” 

No mote than this. Nothing in her 
of the tragic commodity—nothing that 
professional passion-mongers like mé 
could study a scene out of, But 
my ‘studies’ had gone to the winds 
weeks ago! 

** And who has done me this kinds 
ness, for which I shall be grateful all 
my life? Who must I thank ?” 

He, generous fellow, had omitted 
that trifle. 

Of course, I told her all. 

Miss Keir was very much affected, 
She held out both her hands to him 
silently. Then she said, not in her 
usual whisper, but in a distinct voice— 
faint indeed, but an audible sound— 
the first that had passed her lips for 


years— 
‘Thank you. God bléss you.” 
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quite pale and incredulous, 

“Yes,” she added, smiling on him, 
**T can speak.” 

“This sudden joy has done it all. 
God bless you, Mr. Hardy.” 

But Hardy had disappeared. 


That night, after the drawing-room 
was deserted; I sat alone there. 

I leaned my cheek against the velvet 
arm-chair, which still seemed to keep 
the impress and even the perfume of 
her black hair. Long meditations 
seized me. All my past life glided 
before me in a moving picture — the 
latter half of it vending still like a 
diorama under my gaze. ‘Then, it 
began less to fade than to change — 
new forms mingling with the old, con- 
fusedly at first. Gradually the old 
shapes melted out, without any sense 
of loss, and the new, the transcending 
beautiful and perfect scene stood out 
before me vivid as life itself. 

I said in my heart: “ Every man, 
at every great crisis of his existence, 
has a right, within reasonable and ho- 
nourable bounds, to secure his own 
happiness, to grasp at the cup which 
he feels would be his soul’s strength 
and salvation. It shall be so. There- 
fore, to-morrow—to-morrow.” 

Rising, I paced the room. My 
weak nervousness was gone—my spirit 
was strung up to ils utmost pitch. I 
was able to remove mountains. My 
brain felt clear— my heart throbbed 
with all the warmth of my youth. Oh! 
what a youth I had! I could weep 
over it. In this moment it all came 
back. I could have written a great 
book, have lived a great life; have 
achieved the most daring exploit, have 
nerved myself to the most heroic sa- 
crifice. 

This was what she had made of me— 
she, and him whom I honoured as 
much as I knew she did. But—I 
loved her. 

Strange, solemn love—more solemn 
than any young man’s love—love that 
comes in autumn season—wild as au- 
tumn blasts— delicious and calm as 
autumn sunshine — delicious, not as 
merely itself, but as the remembrance 
of by-gone spring—clung to as we cling 
to every soft October day that dies, 
knowing that afterwards nothing can 
come, nothing will come, nothing 
ought to come, but winter and snows. 


This fatal love—.I say fatal, simply 
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implying that it came of fate, which 
means of God—was upon me, Alex. 
ander Fyfe, now. 

I will not deny it, nor murmur at 
it, nor blush for it: never sought it, 
nor rushed in the way of it—it was 
sent——and therefore was right and 
best. 

Slowly, and rather loath, I went to 
my chamber. In the parlour I saw 
Austin Hardy. 

He was sitting over the fire: I 
should have passed him, but he turned 
round. Such a face—such a wan, hag- 
gard, wretched face—that I stopped. 

‘«¢ What have you been doing? Are 
you ill?” 

“No se 

‘* Has anything happened? Come, 
tell me—we were lads together.” 

He groaned — ‘* Oh, that I were a 
lad again! Alick, Alick, if you would 
help me to begin my life afresh, and 
make it in any way worthy of——” 

« Of—out with it.” 

‘¢ Of Ellice Keir.” 

I had at times suspected this—had 
even tried to grasp at the possibility of 
it, boldly, as we dash at some horri- 
ble doubt that we know lies in wait for 
us, wolf-like—pin it to the ground and 
worry it — with a sort of hope that it 
will either vanish into air at our touch, 
or that we shall sueceed in slaying it, 
leave it dead at our feet, and go on 
our way, safe and free. 

But now, when the beast met me— 
when — pshaw! let me say it in plain 
English—when I knew that my cousin 
loved and wished to marry Ellice Keir, 
it drove me mad. 

All kinds of insanities whirled 
through my brain. If I had any con- 
nected impulse at all, it was to fly at 
his throat and strangle him. 

But only—God be my witness—be. 
cause he dared to love Aer. Any cer- 
tainty that she loved him, would —I 
feel it would —have sanctified him in 
my eyes; I could not have done him 
any harm. 

Of course feelings like these subside, 
and one smiles at them afterwards, as 
I smile now. But I would not like to 
live through that five minutes again. 

It passed in total silence. I am 
thankful to say I never uttered a 
sound. 

Austin at last raised his head, and 
looked at me. I steadily met his eyes, 
There was no mistaking mine. 

*¢ My God, Alick !<-You t00 Pain” 
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« Precisely.” 

We stood face to face, unblenching, 
for a full minute more. Then I said— 

** Strike hands. Fair fight—no quar- 
ter—or, if you will, let’s both fly, and 
the devil take the hindmost.” 

For I was very mad indeed. Austin, 
on the contrary, was Me quiet—nay, 
meek. We seemed to have changed 
natures. 

**No,” he said at length, “ Flying 
is useless; I should fall dead on the 
road; I'll take my chance. It must be 
as you say—fair fight, and no quarter.” 

** It shall be.” 

Again a long pause. 

«* What do you purpose doing ?” 

*¢ What do you purpose ?” 

Neither answered the other's ques- 
tion. Each looked in the other’s face, 
savagely, and dropped his eyes in a 
sort of pity for the misery imprinted 
there. 

“JT wish it had not come to this, 
Alexander. We, that should have been 
brothers, if I had married little Mary.” 

That child’s name calmed us. Both, 
looking aside, half extended an invo- 
luntary hand. 

«Let us not be enemies, yet. We 
do not know whether ee 

**Tell me honestly, Austin, have 
you no belief in her preference —no 
tangible —_ 

** Before heaven, not a straw!” 

I breathed freer. I did not refuse 
the hand; we had been friends so 
many, many years. 

‘Fair play, Alick?” said Hardy, 
almost piteously. ‘‘ You are a far 
cleverer fellow than I. You can talk 
with her and interest her. She likes 
you—respects you. Now, I—oh, what a 
wretched, trifling, brainless fool I must 
appear to her!” 

Poor fellow !—poor, open-hearted, 
simple-minded soul ! 

«¢ Lad, lad” —with my hand on his 
shoulder as when we used to stand 
fishing in the silvery Tyne—‘ Do you 
think a woman only cares for brains ?” 

He shook his head hopelessly. ‘I 
can’t say. I don’t know. God for- 
give me”—with a bitter, remorseful 
humiliation—* till now I have hardly 
known anything of good women— 
that’s it.” Headded, after a pause — 
*¢Tt is not merely losing her, you see; 
if I lose her, I shall lose myself — the 
better self she put into me. My every 
chance of a new life hangs on her. 


Think how she would help me—think 
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what a man she would make of me. 
If I married her. Hold your hands 
off. Are you mad, Fyfe?” 

«T am afraid so.” 

She married! Married !—sitting by 
another man’s fireside. The wife of 
another man’s bosom — the mother of 
another man’s children! Reason could 
not take it in, imagination beat it off, 
even from the merest outworks of the 
brain. If once allowed to enter the 
citadel, there would have been a grand 
explosion—a conflagration reaching to 
the very heavens, burning down to 
such a heap of ruins, that no man 
could rebuild a city thereon any more. 

But this is what they call “ fine” 
writing. Better say, in polite phrase, 
that the idea of this lady's marriage— 
and to my cousin.—_was rather trying to 
a person of my excitable temperament. 

I believe Austin was roused from 
his own feelings to contemplate mine. 
I have a vague recollection of his 
startled, shocked look, and the ex- 
treme gentleness of his, “* Do sit down, 
there’s a good fellow. I knew you 
didn’t mean me any harm.” 

Also, I mind his watching me as I 
paced the room—watching with a dis- 
turbed, grieved air—and muttered to 
himself— 

** Poor lad—he was always weakly. 
His mother used to say, a great mis- 
fortune would kill him or turn his 
brain.” 

**T hope it would.” 

* Alick—don't say that. He turned 
upon me absolutely brimming eyes. 
Now, it so happened that, being her 
sister’s child, Austin’s eyes were not 
unlike my mother’s. What could I 
do, but come and sit down opposite to 
him, and try desperately to struggle 
against the strong tendency which I 
knew my mind had—which almost all 
minds similarly constituted, and hard 
worked, have likewise—to lose its ba- 
lance, and go rocking, rocking, in a 
pleasant motion that seems tempo- 
rarily to lull pain, till it plunges over, 
over, just one hair-breadth, and is lost 
in the abyss whence Reason is absent 
for evermore. 

‘¢ That is right—sit down. I should 
be sorry if I wronged you, Alexander ; 
sorry that anything should turn you 
against me. You, the only fellow who 
never flattered or quizzed me — who 
has stuck by me through thick and 
thin, for my own sake, I do believe, 
and not for my property.” 
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And he was the only fellow who, 
ignorant of the gimcrackery of litera- 
ture—disregarding my petty ‘ repu- 
tation”—my barren “ laurels”—loved 
heartily, and had loved from boyhood, 
not the “celebrated author,” but the 
man Alexander Fyfe. 

Such a friendship as ours, cemented 
by its very incongruities, was rare — 
and precious as rare. Love could not 
—should not, annihilate it. 

** Austin, let’s to bed. We shall 
see things clearer in the morning. 
Good night. God bless you, my 
boy.” 


Nevertheless, it was a horrible night, 
and a horrible waking. Things stand 
so ghastly plain in the face of day. 

et, blessings on you, friendly wa- 
ter-demon, that came so welcomely at 
dawn, with pail after pail of icy tor- 
rents, cooling all the fever in my blood, 
leaving behind, on soul as well as 
body, a warm, heroic, healthy glow. 
I do believe half the passions, crimes, 
and miseries of humanity would be 
calmed down under the influence of 
water-cure. 

In the hall, quafling our matutinal 
glass, clear as crystal, refreshing as 
the elizir vite, my cousin and I met 
face to face—faces, strange, no doubt, 
and pallid still, but very different from 
last night. 

No reference to that; temporarily 
the ghost was laid. 

** Good morning.” 

** Good morning. Starting for your 
walk? ‘Tis damp, rather.” 

“Very. Are you for the wood ?” 

** Probably. And you for the moor- 
land ?” 

“6 Ay.” 

So tacitly we parted. Generally we 
walked together, but not now. 

Up the hill-side, through the mass 
of red beech-leaves her pony had 
trampled through ; how dead and dank 
they now lay, slowly passing into cor- 
ruption. Up, up—it is my habit never 
to rest till I have climbed as far as 
one can climb — up, steadily, till I 
came out on the level moorland. 

It was all in a soft mist. Not a 
breath stirring; not a waft of cold 
December wind. The year had laid 
itself down to die patiently. It would 
not struggle any more. Only some- 
times a great drop would come with a 
plash from some fir-tree hard by, like 
a heavy involuntary tear. But the 
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leaden sky would not yield; the rain 
refused to fall. 

I walked for a whole hour ponder- 
ing. The text of my meditations was 
Austin’s saying of last night— 

*¢ She is my better self. If I lose 
her I shall lose my soul.” 

Now I, weak as my body was, had 
my soul in my own hand. 

I might die — probably I should ; 
but I did not believe that any stroke, 
however heavy, would drive out of my 
heart the virtue which her blessed in- 
fluence had implanted there. Misery 
might kill me, or (possibly, though [ 
trusted in God's mercy not!) might 
make me a lunatic, but it never would 
make me a criminal. Him, it might. 

I took my determination — at least, 
for a time—till things altered, or till I 
saw some dim light. Oh no! Unless 
I sought for it, toiled for it, prayed for 
it, how could such a fellow as hope 
to see the faintest love-light shining on 
me from her sweet eyes ? 

So no wrong to her in that deter- 
mination of mine. 

Again Austin and I met in the 
midst of a cluster of cheerful patients 
—somehow patients always are cheer- 
ful at the water-cure. We were cheer- 
ful, too. I felt, and something in his 
voice causing me to look at him hard, 
showed me he felt an extraordinary 
calm. 

He followed me to our rooms. 

‘* Alexander, just one word. I 
have thought over last night, and 
somewhat changed my mind.” 

** So have I.” 

**T shall not speak to her—not just 
yet.” 

“Nor I.” 

Again we looked fixedly at one ano- 
ther—again, hand to hand, we rivals, 
yet almost brothers, tenderly closed. 

«* Thank you, Austin.” 

«* You area good fellow, Fyfe.” 

‘‘I think,” said I, brokenly, * this 
is right—this is how she would wish it 
to be. We must not hate one another 
for her love—she who has been a sav- 
ing angel to us both.” 

*¢ Ay, so she has.” 

«‘ Let her be so still—let everything 
go on as usual, till some chance gives 
either a sign of her regard. Then, 
each for himself! a fair struggle, and 
God comfort the one who falls !”’ 


Day after day, during the whole of 
those strange two weeks, did things 
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**go on as usual.” That is, we met 
her at breakfast, at dinner, at supper ; 
sometimes walked with her, drove with 
her—passed every evening in her pre- 
sence, within sound of her voice, 
within brushing of her dress, Twice 
every day— fool! how one of us 
used to court and wait for the minute 
—we each touched her hand, And 
many times a day that same one — 1 
will not answer for the other — would, 
standing by her, in serious fire.side 
argument, or easy meal-time, look 
down, right down—she had a cu- 
Fiously steady, earnest, innocent gaze, 
when she was talking — into the infi- 
nitely tender depths, the warm, dark 
splendours of her eyes. 

Yet neither of us, by word or look, 
sought to win, or by any word or look 
of hers could found a hope that we 
might win her preference. 

And, night after night, when the 
day's ordeal was over, we used to sit 
silent over the fire in our own room, 
sometimes by chance catching sight of 
one another's fuces, and recognising 
there the marvellous self-denial, the 
heroic self-control, which kept defer- 
ring, each for the other’s sake, the de- 
licious, the fatal day. 

We sat—not unlike two friends 
drifting seaward in a crazy boat, inca- 
pable of a double freight, who sit sadly 
gazing—willing to prolong the time, 
yet knowing that under certain definite 
circumstances, and within a certain 
definite time, one or the other must go 
down. 


She was sitting talking with me in Dr. 
James’s study; no one there but our 
two selves — not a face to watch hers, 
save mine and those pictured faces on 
the walls, which she was so fond of — 
rare prints gathered by James Corrie 
on his wanderings : — grand old Buo- 
narotti, and angelic, boyish Raf- 
faelle, and Giotto, with that noble, 
irregular profile, serious, sweet, and 

ave. 

** It is not unlike Dr. James himself, 
I fancy.” 

**Do youthink so? So doI some- 


And Miss Keir sewed faster at her 
work, a collar or handkerchief for 
Harry, who had been the light of High- 
wood now for several days. 

«*‘ What a pure nature it is,” con- 
tinued I, and still looked at the Giotto, 


and thinking of James Corrie. ‘So 
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— tender, for all it is so steadfast 
and so strong. I hardly ever honoured 
any man as I do our friend the Doctor. 
Do not you ?” 

‘* He has been the kindest friend in 
the world to Harry and to me.” 

*« And to me, also. I must try to 
tell him so before 1 go away.” 

*¢ You are not going away? Surely, 
not yet?” 

That start—that look of earnest 
regret, What a leap my heart gave. 

**T thought—I understood,” with a 
slight hesitation, ‘*that you were to 
stay at Highwood till after the new 
year ?” 

** Did James Corrie say so? And 
do you wish it?” 

And that warm, soft colour which, 
during all our talk, had been growing, 
growing, now seemed glowing into 
scarlet under my gaze. No; I would 
not take away my eyes. I would see 
whether they could not light up in 
hers some tithe of the hidden fire that 
I knew must be burning in my own. 

i was right! She did tremble—she 
did blush, vividly, almost like a girl 
of fifteen—this calm, this quiet Ellice 
Keir. 

‘I ought; indeed I ought to go. 
My book—you know—my ——~” 

Stammering, I ceased. 

She laid her work down, and looked 
me straight in the face, in her pecu- 
liar way, saying, softly— 

‘No; you must not go. You are 
not strong enough. Besides, I want 
you to stay—just a week longer. Never 
mind your book.” 

‘Miss Keir, you know I would 
thrust it and all the books I ever wrote 
into that flame this minute, if ? 

I remembered my pledge. Ay, 
Austin—sacredly, 

‘© If what?” 

‘If Miss Keir will tell me the rea- 
son why she wishes me to stay ?” 

I said this in an exaggeration of 
carelessness—even trying to make a 
joke of it. Idid not expect to see 
that strange, unwonted blush rise again 
over face and throat, nor to see her 
very fingers tremble as she worked. 

What was to become of me? One 
second more, and I should have for- 
gotten alls.she would haye known 
all. Thank God it was not so. 

I snatched up a book, muttered some 
vague apology, and rushed out of her 


sight. 
; this could not goon. Anend 
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must be put to it somehow. While 
she was indifferent, quiet, composed— 
merely the lady who smilingly shook 
hands with me morning and night, I 
could bear it. But to see her, as I 
saw her this morning—all the woman 
stirred in her, blushing, trembling— 
not Miss Keir, but Ellice—Ellice! It 
could not be. The crisis must come. 

I made up my mind. But first I 
went in search of Austin Hardy— 
hesitatingly and slow; for involun- 
tarily, a wild conviction had forced 
itself on my mind — forgive me, thou 
essence of most simple and pure wo- 
manhood ; but we men have . such 
intensities sometimes—a conviction 
that Austin, at least, would never win 
Ellice Keir, 

I went to meet him in the garden 
with a strange pity—even a shame- 
faced remorse. I found him walk- 
ing, talking, and laughing with Harry 
and Ellice Keir. 

‘Yes, certainly, we will come, both 
Harry and I, and see all these wonder- 
ful changes and improvements at Ne- 
therlands, 1 am so happy to think of 
them all. You will not forget one of 
them—you promise ?” 

** T promise.” 

She spoke earnestly — Hardy too: 
so earnestly that they did not notice 
me. They stvod still under the great 
cedar. Harry Keir—what a gleesome 
face the young fellow had !—was toss- 
ing up and catching cedar-cones. 

*¢ Yes; I will promise everything. 
Netherlands shall begin a new life, 
like its master, please God! It shall 
hardly know its old likeness. . It and 
the people belonging to it shall be the 
pattern of the whole country. Will 
that make you happy ?” , 

‘*Very happy. Few things more.” 

** And—” Ay, dear Austin, I heard 
and honoured the self-command which 
smoothed down to indifference that 
tremulous tone — ‘when will you 
do me that honour? It shall be quite 
a festival when you visit Netherlands. 
Fyfe —ah, my dear fellow, are you 
there ?—Fyfe shall be asked, and all 
our good friends here.” 

eave 1” cried Harry, with a 
laugh, as he tossed up his biggest fir- 
cone; ‘* And Dr. James, of course.” 

** Most certainly, Every one whom 
she cares for—every one who honours 
her. And now, Miss Keir, will you 
too promise ?—when will you come to 
Netherlands ?” 
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** | hope--some time—next year.” 

Were my eyes dazzled by that red 
torrent which seemed to roll pouring 
in upon my brain; or did 1 again see, 
as an hour before, that same warm, 
tremulous, exquisite blush—such as is 
always coming and going in a woman's 
face when she is very happy — or — 
when she loves ? 

Not a word more. She was gone. 
Austin and I stood under the heav 
shade of the cedar. Was it that which 
made his face, and my heart, seem so 
dark and so cold ? 

** Now, Hardy ?” 

** Well. I hear the time has come ?” 

*« I think it has.” 

I saw him watching her on the ter- 
race where she and Harry were walk- 
ing merrily. The sun was shining 
there. As he looked, all the gloom 
passed out of his countenance; it 
seemed to gather the sunshine too. 

Jealousy! I had. written pages on 
pages about it—learned ** to throw 
myself into the feeling,” as our lite. 
rary cant goes—flattered myself I had 
sketched beautifully, to the very life, 
the whole thing. But now, to realise 
what I had described—and Faney in- 
dulged in a cruel spasmodic laugh to 
see how very real 1 had done it—now 
to feel the horror gnawing at me, 
like that fiend the old monk-painter 
painted, who afterwards came and 
stood at his elbow till he died; to 
feel not only through my brains, but 
in my heart, that jealousy of which 
we poets prate so grandly—make into 
such pathetic novels, such withering 
tragedies — jealousy, which we say 
leads to hatred, madness, murder — [ 
could believe it—I could prove it. I 
plumbed its lowest depths of possible 
crime in that one minute when [I 
watched my cousin Austin watching 
Ellice Keir. 

I had loved Austin — did so still. 
Yet for that one minute—thank God 
it was only one—I hated him, loathed 
him. I believe I could have seen him 
shot down, and mounted over his dead 
body to the citadel of my frenzied 
hope—as our poor fellows are perhaps 
doing this day as I write, in the 
trenches before Sebastopol. But, 
** better is he that ruleth his spirit than 
he who taketh a city.” I ruled mine. 

** Austin, this must end.” 

‘It must. When?” 

«To-day, if you will, There— 
look, she has gone within doors,” 
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We stood—the crisis was at hand. 
Our boat reeled—quivered. Very pale 
were our faces. hich would be the 
one to go down? 

** Who is to learn his fortune first ?” 
said Hardy. 

** Let’s draw lots.” I laughed —I 
felt spurred on to any kind of insane 
folly. ** Let’s toss up, as the children 
do; or, since coins are as dross with 
you, and as life’s worth to me—let’s 
take to the sentimental, the poetical. 
Here, choose.” 

I tore a sprig of cedar, and a sprig 
of a yew-tree hard by, and held out to 
him the two stems, leaves being 
hidden. 

** Now, which ? who is for his cedar- 
palace, and who for his branch of yew?” 

I know Hardy thought I was losing 
my wits fast. ‘* No,” he said, gently; 
*‘no child’s play— we must be men. 
Go you in and speak to her first.” 

He leaped the dike into the field. 
So it became my doom. Best, far the 
best. 

The door happened to be fastened. 
I thought I would get into the house, 
as I often did, by the low windows of 
the Doctor’s study. Standing there, I 
looked in. 

James Corrie sat at his table, not 
writing, but thinking. His chin was 
on his folded hands— his eyes out- 
looking, calm and clear. What a no- 
ble face it was— the face of one who 
has gone through seas of trouble, and 
landed at length in serene, soul-satis- 
fying joy. 

Twice I knocked on the pane, and 
he did not perceive me. Then hearing 
me call, he came forward, smiling. 

** I shall not interrupt you, Doctor; 
I am going—is M ——.” 

*‘ Just stay one minute. I wanted 
to say a word to you—by, in fact, by 
the particular wish of Miss Keir.” 

I sat down. 

James Corrie folded his newspaper, 
closed his desk, looked something dif- 
ferent from what James Corrie was 
wont to look — but happy, ineffably 
happy still. 

*] am waiting to hear F 

«* Ay, and you shall hear, my old 
friend, for I know you will rejoice. 
Simply this. Miss Keir has told me 
you intend leaving us, and she wishes, 
most earnestly, that you would stay 
till after the new year.” 

** And you?” 
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«* Even if Alexander Fyfe were not 
welcome for his own sake, as he knows 
he is, still whatever adds to her hap- 
piness must necessarily add to mine.” 

He whom I knew she held — as in 
his simple goodness all good women 
might hold him—like a very brother ; 
he who, she said, had been to her 
‘the kindest friend in the world”— 
strange for him to speak to me thus! 
Perhaps, in spite of myself, I had be- 
trayed my feelings. Did he think— 
did he guess 

**T see you do not quite understand 
me. You do not know — in truth, 


being neither of us young, we were 
rather unwilling it should be known 
or talked about—that Miss Keir and 
myself have been engaged for two 
years; that, God willing, next Sa- 
turday, New Year's morning, will be 
our wedding-day.” 


No—I was right ; it did not slay me. 
This misery passed by, and destroyed 
neither my life nor Austin’s soul. 

God’s mercy strengthened me. I 
was able to help and strengthen him, 
It was very fortunate that only I was 
present when the truth came out. 

That truth, neither James Corrie 
nor his wife have ever guessed or will 
ever learn. Why should they? It 
would only pain them in their happi- 
ness. And what blame to them? It 
was all our own delusion. He is still 
the worthiest man, and she the noblest 
woman, we ever knew. God bless 
them ! 

Hardy has gone home to his estates, 
where he intends always to reside. If 
he is able to carry out one-half of his 
purposes, no wealthy landowner in 
England will be more useful, more 
honoured in his generation than Austin 
Hardy, Esquire, of Netherlands ; and 
widely different as our fortunes are, he 
and I shall be as brothers until death. 

For myself, I am now in my old 
London haunts, finishing my long-un- 
finished book. It will be a different 
book from what it was to be; diffe- 
rent, oh! how different! from what it 
might have been. But it will be a 
very tolerable book still—wholesome, 
cheerful, brave. Such an one as is the 
** Jo triumphe” of a great spiritual 
Marathon — such an one as I never 
could have written in all my days, had 
I not, in body and soul, undergone the 
Water Cure. 
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ON THE CONTEMPORARY AND POSTHUMOUS REPUTATION OF AUTHORS. 


Tr from the dust in which so long has 
rotted one of the most Titanic of those 
gloomy and inscrutable intellects, which 
scare while they attract our admira- 
tion, it were permitted to us to call 
up him that told the tale of Gulliver, 
what would be the sensations of the 
great Dean—and would not the smile 
on his lips be a grim one ?—on behold- 
ing his own hideous libel upon God 
and man committed by us into the 
hands of our children; the deadly 
imagination which only recognised in 
human nature the suggestion of a 
Yahoo, now safely and innocently 
guiding through Fairy table-lands the 
unquestioning wonder of some happy 
child ? 

This is the fiercest protest against 
all that man should reverence, or youth 
believe in, that ever proceeded from 
a mind, beside whose withering and 
malignant merriment Voltaire’s grey 
sarcasm dwindles into frivolous pueri- 
lity; yet it is one of the first works of 
fiction which we place before the un- 
= intelligence of childhood, side 

y side with the harmless and graceful 
fables of De Foe; and Gulliver in 
Liliput associates with Crusoe in the 
Desert Island. 

Lucretius sought to insult and de- 
pose the eternal sanctities, and erect 
in their place his creed of Nature 
without a God. Do we read him with 
less profit or less love for this reason ? 
No. We reject his stupid theory 
without an effort, while we linger, 
charmed, over those exquisite passages 
in his poetry which speak to us, in 
spite of himself, of the very Divinity 
he denies, by appealing to the fancy 
and the thought. So true is it that 
the evil men do in their lives dies with 
them, while the good lives after them. 
But who, in the face of such anoma- 
lous results as these, can rely upon his 
chances with posterity ? 

It is the consolation of unsuccessful 
authorship to quarrel with the age 
that rejects it, and assume, with des- 
perate tenacity, a claim to the homage 
of a future generation. In proportion 
as the publisher demurs to buy, and 
the public to read, we increase in our 


self-esteem, and assert ourselves to be 
prophets before our time. No man 
feels so sure of posterity as he whom 
his own age has affronted; and we 
find a pleasure in reflecting that— 


“ Nine cities claim him, dead, 
Through which the living Homer begged his bread.” 


We know that Milton’s grand epic 
only gained for him a few pounds; 
and with how calm a confidence he 
writes, in that which is metrically the 
most perfect of all his sonnets— 

“* He can requite thee, for he knows the charms 
That call down fame on gentle acts like these ; 


And he can spread thy name o’er lands and seas, 
Whatever clime the sun's bright circle warms,” 


Yet this assurance of unvalued genius 
is not less confidently shared by those 
who are utterly destitute of the true 
effiux of Deity ; and when no one but 
his mamma and sisters is altogether 
carried away by young Mr. Noake’s 
“‘ Verses on the Bowling-green,” that 
ill-used aspirant will derive comfort 
from the knowledge, that of Shelley’s 
best lyrical poem only two copies were 
sold in his lifetime, and from similar 
facts in the history of literature which 
are sadly numerous. This confidence 
in posterity is surprising, when, on 
looking closer at the chances of com- 
pensation which a future age may 
offer to the failures of the present, we 
are compelled at the outset to ask this 

uestion— ‘* What security exists in 
time that mankind will preserve, for 
the benefit of a subsequent age, that 
which it refuses and discards from its 
own?” How vague must be the chances 
that any after-age, in its progress, will 
stop to pick out of the dust of cen- 
turies that which has been flung aside, 
trampled on, and hurried over by the 
ages that are gone before, and left by 
them “ to lie in cold obstruction, and 
to rot.” 

We are not answered by the know- 
ledge that truth is immutable, eternal, 
and sees no corruption; and that 
whosoever, at any time, has conceived 
and given to the world a single truth, 
has given birth to an immortality. 
For the truth may survive, but the 
man not. 
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It was the subtle policy of the Me- 
dici, under pretext of reviving learn- 
ing in Italy, to overload the intellect 
of the age with such a stupendous 
weight of antiquated authority, as 
completely crushed and paralysed all 
independent and original thought. 
However patient in labour, however 
varied in research, a man who only re- 
cognised his right hand from his left, 
on the authority of Aristotle, was not 
likely to intimidate tyranny; and so 
long as the thinkers of the age amused 
themselves with attempting the solu- 
tion of such problems as ‘“ How 
many angels can dance on the point 
of a needle?” the Government, how- 
ever profligate and evil, had nothing 
to fear from their investigations. But 
when, at last, authority began to con. 
tradict itself, and the innumerable 
schools imported into Italy to quarrel 
over their own jargon — when, in ex- 
tremis, their puzzled disciples had to 
use their own common sense in adjust- 
ing the adverse claims on reverence of 
Plato, Aristotle, Pythagoras, Zeno, 
Augustine, Irenus, and all the fathers 
into the bargain, a more vigorous and 
stately age of thought grew up, 
though not without the most painful 
birth-throes; and its effects were im- 
mediately evident. Ofthis era Bruno 
was the first apostle, and one of the 
first martyrs. He it was who first 
had the courage to attack Aristotle. 
He was among the first, too, whose 
conscience grew restless under the 

ontifical nightmare of Rome. He 
as been charged by his detractors 
with Atheism, but this accusation must 
fall at once to pieces on a dispassionate 
perusal of his works; and a French 
author has lately said of him, with 
great truth, “ Qu’ il était ivre de 
Dieu’ —** that he seemed intoxicated 
with Deity.” Indeed the whole of 
his writings are a jubilant peaks of 
the divine element within him, an- 
swering, with the keenest perception, 
to that Divinity which was without, 
and beyond the definition of all the 
Popes. He was the pioneer of Bacon, 
and rough-hewed the whole road tra- 
versed by his successor. He first as- 
serted the principle of induction, and 
he died for it. Without his aid, it is 
doubtful if Lavater would ever haye 
written, for he discovered, and first 
followed, the science of physiognomy ; 
and, indeed, Lavater has only gone 
half a step beyond him on the way. 


This man perished at the stake, and 
is never spoken of. Bacon came by- 
and-bye—arranged the rude materials 
left to his hand, and which he had not 
far to go in search of, put them into 
orderly and becoming form, and went 
pleasantly down to posterity, with his 
philosophy under his arm. 

We might enumerate a hundred si- 
milar instances of this uncertainty of 
fame, but one suffices. In nine cases 
out of ten, those who are strangled 
and put out of the way by their own 
age, fail to get even honourable bu- 
rial from that which comes after; for 
if they be found lying dead on the 
road, it is to the interest of the 
next comer, who robs them of 
their treasure, speedily to kick them 
into the ditch when the robbery is 
done. 

No. Say what we will, disguise it 
as we may, the gain and loss of life 
are here; and whoever misses contem- 
porary justice— 


“ Loses what he lived for, 
And eternally must lose it, 
Better ends may be in prospect, 
Deeper blisses, if you choose it; 
But this life's end, and this love's bliss, 
Have been lost here.” 


What book is more household to our 

shelves, or more often and more lov- 
ingly read, than Montaigne ? — Mon. 
taigne, an old gossip, who never trou- 
bled his head for three minutes about 
posterity, except, perhaps, as a curious 
after-dinner speculation; who wrote 
just to ease his own genial garrulity, 
and for the pleasure of quoting much 
Latin, little to his purpose; who ram- 
bles loose from subject to subject as 
the whim takes him, like a child, and 
yet with a strength and keenness of 
intellect few men could equal; who 
would, in fact, be a great bore, if he 
were not so accomplished a man of the 
world, 

What obstacles to knowledge ma 
there not arise between a man's werk 
done now, and that indefinite, un- 
dated recognition of it which he calls 
posterity ! 

Have not many of Cicero’s most 
elaborate orations been preserved to 
us by a marvellous chance? and do 
we not know that by some among his 
contemporaries he was held inferior to 
his rival? Who shall judge between 
them now? If Virgil had burnt his 
neid, would posterity have set him, 
pedestalled upon his Georgics, so near 
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Homer in his Pantheon? Are we 
ignorant that Aischylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides were not the only 
Greek tragedians that won the dra- 
matic contests of their time? Of 
these, let us look for a moment at 
Euripides; and again, what pranks 
are played by posterity? By Aischy- 
lus we are dazzled, and awed, and 
half scared ; at Sophocles we gaze as 
calmly as the solemn sculpture he pre- 
sents to us demands. By neither are 
we thrilled to the heart. To neither, 
in this household age, do we recur 
with living sympathy. But how im- 
measurable is the debt which modern 
literature has owed to Euripides! If 
over the frigid statuary of Alfieri we 
catch for one instant with delight a 
momentary life-like flush, it is from 
Euripides the gleam is stolen. If in 
the pompous platitudes and sonorous 
emptiness of the classic French dra- 
matist we recognise beneath the Ro. 
man toga — not more lively for its 
Frenchitied fringes—one beat of a hu- 
man heart, it is Euripides that has 
given the impulse. Byron, when he 
said, in words familiar to all feeling 
for the truth which they express— 


“ Man's love is in man’s life a thing apart— 
*Tis woman's whole existence,” 


consciously or not, was repeating 
Euripides; and many are the excla- 
mations of modern passion which are 


but echoes from his pages. Why is 
this? Because he first introduced na- 
tural feeling into art—made love more 
human, less awfully divine—and show. 
ed us women instead of goddesses. Yet 
this very peculiarity in the art of Eu- 
ripides, which preserves to him the 
most prominent place before posterity 
of all her mightier brethren, is just 
the very quality which drew down upon 
him the censures of a contemporaneous 
public, goaded by the coarse witti- 
cisms of Aristophanes, who, in his 
comedy of “ The Frogs,” taunts the 
tragedian with representing female 
love upon the stage, and debasing tra- 
gedy by the introduction of domestic 
interests (sinus wedyuara). 

After all, how much of a man’s re- 
putation with posterity may depend 
upon circumstances connected with his 
individual life and current among his 
contemporaries. Does Johnson owe 
nothing to Boswell? Does not Knel- 
ler live as much in the quaint anec- 
dotes we retain of his extraordinary 
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vanity, as in his pictures? Have not 
the unfortunate life and early death of 
Chatterton something to do with the 
interest with which we cherish his me- 
mory? And the wayward and strange 
career of Byron, his domestic griets, 
and singular self-exile—have these no 
part in the associations which throng 
about his name? 

To recur to Montaigne, is it not 
because such writers as he have so 
largely admitted us into the confi- 
dence of their home-life and daily in- 
terests, that we retain them thus lov- 
ingly amidst our own ? 

Mr. Haydon, a painter of consider- 
able ability and conscientious aspira- 
tion, but absolutely no genius, paints 
very bad pictures, which everybody 
refuses to buy. He blames the pub- 
lic, not himself; and instead of paint- 
ing pictures which people will buy, 
starves and dies strangely in his garret. 
No sooner dead, than the public, who 
rejected his claim as painter, having 
become posterity, asserts his title ag 
martyr. ‘This is another of the ano. 
malies of posthumous fame. What 
the painter failed to achieve by bis 
pictures, the man achieved by his 
death—a reputation ! 

Generally speaking, however, he 
will have the best chance with poste- 
rity, and justly so, whose work is most 
in unison with his ownage, He must 
neither be before nor behind it, Was 
Friar Bacon before his age? Not one 
whit the nearer was he to Newton; 
and posterity is as thankless as the 
past. Let a man express in aré what 
he sees, and those about him ought to 
see: in thought, that which his fellows 
stand in need of. It was because they 
possessed this secret, that posterity 
retains so affectionately the faintest 
etching of Kalia and Della-Bella, It 
is because they do not possess this se. 
cret, that, in spite of their undoubted 
power and dexterity, we venture to 
predict that poe will not retain 
the allegorical and historical unreali. 
ties of Mr. Maclise, nor the affecta- 
tions of the modern pre-Raffaelites, 

It cannot be objected, with justice 
to this remark, that the great Italian 
masters did not absolutely see what 
they painted; for they did feel the 
religious element in their art with an 
intensity of which no modern artist, 
we affirm, can be capable, in an age’ 
in no way responding to such types, 
and demanding other expressions of 
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itself. Moreover, they did not in- 
vent, out of their own ignorance, 
Hebraic forms of country or costume, 
but painted their Madonnas as they 
saw them in the streets, Italian pea- 
sants with Italian scenes around them, 
sublimed only through the medium of 
the artist’s faith—a practice impossible 
to follow now, 

Blake, a man of genius, painted 
ictures which nobody cared to buy, 
ived poor, and appealed to posterity. 

Reynolds—not a man of genius, but, 
nevertheless, an exceedingly good 
painter—painted pictures which peo- 
ple bought with pleasure, lived rich, 
and snapped his fingers at posterity. 
Posterity cares a good deal about 
Reynolds, and very little indeed about 
Blake. 

It is but within the last few years 
that a purer taste in poetry has sought 
to make us once more familiar with 
the great masters of the early English 
drama; and for a hundred of the ge- 
neral public who have read Parnell’s 
** Hermit,” we venture to think that 
@ proportion, at the largest, of ten, 
will be found who have looked at the 
s¢ Faithful Shepherdess” or ‘‘ Doctor 
Faustus.” 

The courtiers of Charles II. made 
very good sport of Milton. While, as 
subjects of the French King, we bor- 
rowed from France the worst of her 
literature with the worst of her mo- 
rals, the grand Republican must have 
been sadly out of fashion. And even 
at a later day, and in a better age of 
literature, Johnson thought it worth 
his while to bring to bear his cum- 
brous wit against the author of the 
** Paradise Lost.” What wonder at this 
when Cibber was mending Shak- 
speare ? 

This greatest of all authors — and 
that we own him so to be—do we not 
half owe to German research, and 
German sympathy? And yet, in spite 
of all the intelligent and patient in- 
vestigation that has been spent upon 
the subject, how few and how unsa- 
tisfactory are the glimpses obtained 
by us into that mysterious existence ! 

With what interest do we inquire 
what sort of a man was Shakspeare ? 
and what were the circumstances of 
life which gave depth and colour to 
that ample and profound genius ? 
How did he come to know, at once, 
Mercutio and Hamlet, Juliet and 
Dame Quickly? And the question 


will for ever remain unanswered by re- 
search. 

For our own part, we believe Shak- 
speare to have been a bad Roman Ca- 
tholic. He lived in a time when the 
people went to hear the Protestant 
service said in churches where they 
had been wont to hear the mass. The 
great bulk of the populace must have 
been Roman Catholic in all its asso- 
ciations. It has been attempted to 
adduce that the father of Shakspeare 
was a Roman Qatholic, from the fact 
that he never went to church; but 
this proves nothing, and is little to 
the purpose. The associations of cen- 
turies in the mind of a people are not 
displaced in a day. We think that 
the instincts, the prejudices, the af- 
fections of memory and habit, the 
inclinations of custom, in the mind of 
the great dramatist, were towards the 
old creed—its forms, its superstitions, 
its dogmas. But his intellect was too 
independent and speculative to find 
complete comfort at any church-door ; 
and whenever he puts aside popular 
superstitions, it is not to cling to newer 
rituals, but to adventure upon philo- 
sophic doubts. He was, at once, too 
human and too genial in his nature to 
be quite independent of popular sym- 
pathies and types; too keen and im- 

rative in the desire of truth to be 
ed by the Churchmen. He was an 
unsettled Roman Catholic—a dilatory 
sceptic (in the metaphysical sense of 
the word); but not a hearty Protes- 
tant. His temperament is for ever 
at war with his intellect. As poet, he 
is ever clinging to the sensuous — as 
philosopher, ever in search of the ab- 
stract. 

There is, we think, ample evidence 
of this throughout his works, The 
genuine Protestantism of that time 
was Puritanism. The players of the 
Globe and Blackfriars were for ever 
at war with this body; and Shaks- 
peare was of a temperament far too 
exquisitely susceptible of sensuous 
beauty, and was far too convivial and 
hearty in his habits, to look with 
any love upon asceticism. He never 
spares these severe Reformers in his 

lays; and in Troilus and Cressida 

e even goes out of his way, and runs 
into wilful and ridiculous anachronism, 
to have a hit at them. 

That he was a boon companion, and 
fond of good fellowship, there can be 
little doubt, All contemporary informa- 
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tion about him sufficiently proves this; 
and, in fault of it, his own works say 
more to the purpose. His rich nature 
overflows on all sides. His experience 
is from without, as well as from within. 
He treats of manners, and habits, and 
personal peculiarities, no less dexte- 
rously than of the deeper human 
passions. He does not anatomise, but 
create; and he never sits down in 
his study without opening the window, 
and letting the babble from the town, 
and the sunshine from the field, stream 
through it. It was well for the per- 
fect development of his genius that 
his youth had great experience of 
nature — his manhood, of men. His 
first poem, the ‘‘ Venus and Adonis,” 
breathes of the woodland and the sky. 


We wonder whether he was himself’ 


fully aware of the colossal nature of 
his own intelligence. Did he ever 
meet a man whom he held superior 
to himself? We are puzzled to know 
how far he was rightly appreciated 
by his contemporaries. ‘That he was 
appreciated there can be little doubt ; 
but we question if it was to the 
full. We must believe that Spencer 
was the fashionable poet of the time; 
but he certainly alludes with high 
honour to Shakspeare. And yet it is 
less the profundity and majesty of his 
stupendous genius than its genial and 
ceful humanity, that we find every- 
where praised by those who were near- 
est to him. Spencer says:— 
And he, the man whom Nature selfe hath made, 
To mock herselfe, and Truth to imitate, 


With kindly caunder, under mimick shade, 
Our pleasant Willy,” &c. 


And again, he speaks of him as— 


“ That same gentle spirit, from whose pen 
Large streams of honie and sweete nectar flowe,” &c. 


Honey and sweet nectar are surely 
not the first characteristics of a brain 
from whence proceeded Hamlet, Mac- 
beth, and Shylock, and Othello, and 

ar | 

We think there can be no doubt 
of the reference in those lines. But 
how do we come to know him so 
affectionately from all his praisers as 
«* Gentle Will”? 

Milton even speaks of— 


“ Gentle Shakspeare, Nature's child, 
Warbling his native wood-notes wild.” 


Surely there is something far above 
the bucolics in his genius ? 


Chittie praises him for his “‘ honied 


muse,” while requesting him to “ drop 
a sable tear” upon the hearse of Queen 
Elizabeth ; and a contemporary writer 
speaks of his ‘‘ mellifluous tongue,” and 
his ‘‘ sugared sonnets.” Perhaps there 
was more real admiration for his 

enius in the censure of grand Ben 

onson, when he said to those who 
boasted that Shakspeare never blotted 
a line, “I would he had blotted a 
thousand ;” for he suffers himself too 
readily to be carried away by conceits 
and word-play, which are often un- 
worthy his genius, and makes Lady 
Macbeth to pun upon the perpetration 
of her own crimes. 

Of no writer do we see, through the 
intellect, so much of the temperament, 
as of Shakspeare. If, on the one 
hand, his cordial and exuberant nature 
made him the merriest of his tavern 
friends; on the other, those delicate 
and nervous susceptibilities which 
usually accompany such a disposition, 
must have been exquisitely developed 
in his organisation: and we venture 
the belief that he was subject to fits 
of intensely low spirits and gloom, at 
times. We doubt if his digestion was 
not sometimes at war with his good 
living. How frequent throughout his 
plays are the invocations against evil 
dreams and restless nights? Where 
else is so strangely given us the whole 
“anatomy of melancholy”? Who else 
has been so thoroughly to the heart 
of solitude and sorrow? How, too, 
does he not gloat over the loathsome 
interior of the tomb of all the Capulets 
with Juliet; and with Clarence on 
the monstrous abyss of ocean; and 
with the Ghost of the Royal Dane, 
upon the preternatural horrors of 
Purgatory! This is so great a star 
that he has warped us out of our orbit. 
In vain we seek to peer into that life; 
as vainly as to search the sources of 
the sea. Yet who but lingers by the 
ocean if only to pick up shells upon 
the shore? With how quaint a cu- 
riosity we muse upon that strange 
bequest of his second-best bed to Nan 
Hathaway, his wife! Was this thé 
only cynicism we have seen in his 
humour? Of his brothers and sisters 
we know nothing but that they lived 
and died. Neither of his son, and if 
he loved him; and if, at that boy’s 
death, a second Shakspeare was lost 
to us. He is almost too great to 
speak of. His fame needs not to be 


“ Registered upon his brazen tomb.” 
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‘Wé return to other men, to observe 
what dwarfs they seem beside him. 

Another aspect of our subject pre- 
sents itself here. 

When Shakspeare’s contemporaries 
praise him for * his gentle muse,” the 
question will arise,—What part of a 
man will posterity choose to retain ? 
And may it not possibly be that very 
part which he himself least values, and 
would least suspect ? 

Those to whom it may at any time 
happen to visit the Laurentian Library 
at ovenes, will be interested by the 
perusal of a letter, which is there pre- 
served, addressed by Leonardo da 
Vinci to the Duke of Milan, to whom 
this most extraordinary man at one 
time offered his accomplished ser- 
vives. 

We do not accurately remember all 
of the innumerable qualifications for 
employment very modestly set forth in 
this letter by the writer of it; but we 
do remember that among them these 
were some :—Music—the composition 
of it; the construction of various mu- 
sical instruments; and proficiericy in 
performance upon them. ‘The mathe- 
matics, in all their various branches, 
extended by personal discoveries (we 
cannot affirm, but we are inclined to 
think, that to Leonardo da Vinci we 
owe the discovery of logarithms). 
Sculpture, cisting and working in 
bronze, silver, Ge. Mechanics, prac- 
tical machinery adapted to agriculture 
its construction and use; hydro. 
statics; &e. Architecture, surveying, 
tnilitary tactics, atid fortifications, &e. 
(Here follows a long and detailed list 
of what the applicant is able to per- 
form in these stiences — such as the 
construction of bridges, dikes, and 
fosses ; fuscines, trenched camps; &c., 
and the maneuvring of large and 
small bodies of troops for the attain- 
ment of certain objects; military cal- 
culations; &c.) ‘The use of almost 
every arm; and the construction of it. 
A varied and copious acquaintance 
with the Classics and the Schools; 
Painting, in its various branches, and 

try ! 

This list of attainments, claimed by 
& single individual, certainly takes 
away one’s breath; but if it be fair to 
jadge of Leonardo’s proficiency in all 
these accomplishments from his su- 
preme excellence in painting—an art 
which he mentions here quite inciden- 
tally —« we cannot with reason accuse 


him of boasting. The less 80, while 
we are compelled to admit the fact 
that in the theory of practical bydro- 
‘statics the Italians are not behind us 
at this day, and that with them the 
theory has not progressed beyond the 
discoveries of this gifted man. 

Yet the single excellence on which 
he does not seem to have especially 
valued himself, is the only one which, 
out of this elaborate catalogue, keeps 
posterity familiar with the name of one 
who was admitted by all his contem- 
poraries to have been the handsomest, 
the strongest, and the most accomplish. 
ed man of his time! Sicitur ad astra. 

That was probably a life which no 
after-time could have given birth to. 
The blossom and flower of an age of 
calm and serene activities which per. 
mitted each man to ripen and develop 
his nature on all sides into complete 
results, 

What especially strikes us in the ge- 
nius of the great men of the cingue 
cento, and those who preceded it, is 
its completeness and universality. They 
were neither above nor below any part 
of art; but in their hands everything 
becume art. They were both greater 
and humbler than any men now living; 
and though it is our boast that we live 
ina practical age, yet art in those days 
was far less dreamy and unreal in its 
character, and much more closely 
united to great civic uses, than it has 
ever been since then. 

‘Those times are gone, and we doubt 
if the world will ever re-produce them. 

Will the present age, which is 80 
loud in its self-congratulations, be- 
queath to any after generation monu- 
ments as full of grandeur, and thoughts 
as full of beauty and high usefulness 
as those which it has received from 
these ? Even the comparative calm of a 
past century we seem to see as through 
a dream. 

We remember somewhere to have 
seen an etching by Gerard Dow of his 
own studio; which for ever will haunt 
us. 
It isan old carven room, large, and 
lofty, and dim ; and filled and flood- 
ed over with the misty silence of a 
summer’s evening. Everywhere you 
see the mixture of homeliness and ele- 
gance. By the huge old beer-barrel 
in the dark corner, Jeans the graceful 
guitar, on which the string would seem 
to be still vibrating, as though but a 
momént before it had been laid down 
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there, in a desultory mood. Near the 
massive tablé whieh is heaped with 
books, and music, and drawing-mates 
rials, the cup and the tankard shining 
among them, the artist himself is lean- 
ing in 4 chair of comfortable beauty, 
with its dim velvet and dusky oak. He 
is gazing, in that serene silence, out of 
the open window before him, through 
whieh you ¢atch no view; but it is 
filled up with a gush of grey twilight 
which falls upon the painter's face: 
And behind him you just see indis- 
tinetly in the dark background, an old 
staircasé, witiding up into the shadow 
to somié quiet chamber above. 

What is left to the world like this? 
The presént age does not allow us even 
time to stand looking at the picture, 
We have plenty of a now, 
but few statesmen. Painters, sculp. 
tors, architects, and engravers, in 
abundance ; but where an artist ? 

The education which Milton pre- 
scribes for a young man would be im- 

ibleto realise in days like these. 

This is a digression from the subject, 
for which wé must apologise. We 
have only wandered a little way in this 
field in search of one whom, in speak. 
ing of posthumous reputations, it will 


be impossible to leave unnoticed — we 
mean Franceseo Petrarea. 

Of no man is the memory preserved 
with more tender affection, and, per- 
haps, while living, few men ever more 
thoroughly realised the value of a life 


than Petrarch. Atonve the friend of 
prinees and the patron of liberty ; an 
aristocrat by habit, a republican by 
enthusiasm ; as both, fastidious in the 
extreiné; once crowned in the capitol, 
and at all times the welcome guest of 
royalty, in times when kings did not 
deem it prudent to shun the society of 
the wise; esteemed by the learned, 
admired by the idle; the friend of 
Rienzi and Boccacio; the lover of 
Laura; andthe authorof . ... 
that wonderful poem which no human 
being has ever read; but which he 
himself, report informs us, held equal 
to the neid. 

We do not think that if, with our 
Irish Dean, the Archdeacon of Parma 
could return to life, he would be quite 
so much astonished as that other might 
be; at the conduct of posterity in re- 
gard to his writings. 

For before he died, Petrarch must 
have felt in the grateful celebrity 
which a devotion so tender and en- 
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dearing as was his, had gathered about 
the object of his life's single and un- 
dying passion, some assurance of that 
interest which posterity has never 
ceased to feel in the consecrated namé 
of Laura. 

But, doubtless, he would not bé 
wholly prepared to find his fume asso- 
ciated—not with the exploits of Scipio, 
and the lengthy Latinity of her Africa 
—but with the gushing fountains and 
peaceful solitudes of Vaucluse, thé 
walks at Avignon, the imperishable 
image of the Madonna. 

When he was at the age of twenty 
or twenty-one, Petrarch’s Latin poems 
had already attracted attention. On 
the death of his father, he quitted Bo. 
logna, where he had been studying 
under the guidance of his friend Cario 
da Ristoja, and returned to Avignon. 
Here it was that he met, for the first 
time, on one Good-Friday morning, in 
the aisle of Santa-Clara Church, one 
whose beauty and whose reserve weré 
destined to influence so strangely the 
development of his mind, and all his 
future life Laura de Naves, wife of 
Hugh de Sade, 

From this epoch, fortunately for 
posterity, he had an object, stronger 
even than the desire of fame, to 
write in his native language. 

“« Benedetto sia’ il giorno, e’il mese; 
e lanno !”’ he exclaims in one of his 
sonnets. 

With what curiosity do we ask about 
Madonna Laura! How affectionately 
do we cherish every little scrap of in- 
formation which is to be obtained 
about her! With what interest do 
we regard her portrait ; and fancy her, 
in her gown of grass-green silk! And 
still the question is—Did Laura return 
the passion of Petrareca? That insens 
sible to it she was not, we think there 
is every reason to believe. For if her 
passion was never awakened, her vanity 
at least must have been engaged. 

We imagine her to have been a 
woman of anaturally cold temperament; 
and whose affections lay rather in the 
imagination than the heart. We con- 
ceive her to have possessed considera- 
ble sentiment, but little or no passion. 

We do not think her capable of 
remaining wholly insensible to the 
reverent homage of affection, any more 
than of herself making a premiere 
demarche. Doubtless the more pas- 
sionate element in love, which over- 
powers many women; would have 
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shocked and deterred Laura. We 
learn that Petrarch was not only one 
of the most accomplished, but also the 
handsomest and most graceful man of 
his time. Yet we apprehend that 
in whatever may have Sone the senti- 
ment by which his devotion was re- 
ciprocated, the gratification of the va- 
nity entered into it more largely than 
that of the senses. That the madonna 
possessed a singular sweetness of man- 
ner and charm of expression, there 
can be little doubt; for Petrarch’s 
are not the only praises recorded of 
her by her contemporaries. In her 
pictures she is represented —although 
at the age of forty, and the mother of 
nine children—as of a singular youth- 
fulness in form and feature, and of a 
remarkable purity and girlishness in 
expression. That she must have had 
a perfect sense of purity, and an 
earnest devotion to duty, we are bound 
to believe, when we reflect that she 
lived in an age of universal profligacy, 
united to a morose and uncongenial 
nature, which she must have been 
frequently forced to compare with the 
respectful tenderness, the grace, the 
beauty, and the elevation of Petrarch’s; 
yet we have no warrant for presuming 
that she ever made her husband the 
victim of such a comparison. On the 
other hand, we cannot certainly ex- 
empt her from the charge of coquetry; 
though, not improbably, this was 
the unconscious result of a peculiar 
position, and of a character not passion- 
ate enough wholly to yield to a love, 
which it was yet not cold enough 
altogether to reject. The sonnets are 
full of hope and torture, tenderness 
and reproach. 

The more we examine the character 
of Laura the more it remains with us 
a question, whether her coldness was 
not rather the result of circumstance 
than of character; whether, in fact, 
her heart had ever once been really 
awakened; and whether another man 
might not have possibly succeeded 
better than Petrarch. Laura was 
married at a very early age to a man 
for whom she evidently felt no affection. 
There can be little doubt that her 
heart had lain wholly dormant before 
she met Petrarch. The energy and 

rsistence of his attachment, while 
it could not but flatter a youthful 
vanity, may possibly have forced from 
her emotions which would not other- 
‘wise have arisen spontaneously; and 
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the constancy of that attachment, 
the habit of associating with his name 
all that was happiest and proudest in 
her life, may have added intensity to 
these feelings, 

But the possibility appears to us 
always apparent, that if, in place of 
Petrarch, some other man — perhaps 
far inferior to the poet —had arrived 
under a different aspect, and at a 
different era in her life, Laura might 
have loved like Heloise. 

The names of Laura and Petrarca 
have been inseparably associated with 
the theory of what is falsely called 
Platonic love. Nothing can be more 
unwarrantable so far as Petrarch is 
concerned. There is nothing in his 
sonnets that for a moment can authorise 
such an idea. On the contrary, they 
literally vibrate with passion. It has 
been said that Petrarch only clothes 
with the name of Laura the vague 
ideals of a poet, and that the madonna 
in these sonnets is no more than the 
muse in other poems. We think that 
any one who has ever really loved, or 
even been near it, will recognise in 
Petrarch’s verse the outery of true 
passion; and all those tender extrava- 
gances which seem so cold and silly 
to the indifferent reader, are, indeed, 
no more than the natural language of 
the lover, who finds pleasure even in 
playing with the name of his mistress, 
and loves the laurel for the sake of 
Laura. 

No; if between these two characters 
there existed aught of what is called 
Platonism in love, it was on the side 
of Laura, and not that of her lover, 
We do not, however, forget that Pe- 
trarch was the father of an illegitimate 
child by another woman—a son who 
surely might have claimed a little of 
that tenderness of which the poet was 
elsewhere so lavish. Neither does his 
interest in Laura seem to have extend- 
ed to any of her numerous children, 
But whether he regarded these with 
bitterness or indifference no one can 
now presume to judge. He never 
speaks of them. Love delights to 
upraise and dignify its objects; but 
how far in the celebrity which he gave 
to Laura, Petrarch sought or valued 
the magnified reflection of his own 
identity, we do not like to inquire. 
Indeed, throughout the whole career 
of Francesco Petrarca there are 
sufficient evidences of a gentle vanity 


and amiable egotism, which we readily 
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pardon, and gladly seek to forget, in 
the thought of how few have ever 
united to such costly gifts of culture, 
so much sweetness of disposition, so 
many graces of mind, such even 
purity of aspiration, or such noble and 

merous entliusiasm for whatever is 
ofty and commanding. 

It is worthy of remark here, that 
although the sonnets which comme- 
morate the fame of the Madonna are 
passionate love-poems addressed to the 
wife of another man, yet the chastest 
of our wives will not scruple to read 
them, and the purest of our daughters 
may do so with an untainted pleasure 
“a appreciation. The reason of this 
at once presents itself. There is a 
purity in all constancy which ennobles 
alike the object to which it clings, and 
the soul from which it proceeds, which 
defies definition, and rises above criti- 
cism. A vicious passion, however 
violent, may be judged by its transi- 
tory impulse ; and of love, as of truth, 
the best is in endurance. 

The uplifted hymn of a whole life- 
time to its solitary ideal can have in it 
nothing that is degrading. The love- 
song becomes a psalm; and the pure 
in heart of every age cannot fail to 
respond to it. 

ith the fountains of Vaucluse yet 
murmuring upon our ear — with the 
name of Laura still lingering about our 
heart — we bid good-bye to Petrarch. 
Virtue will never droop so long as the 
world shall retain men capable of a 
love like this poet’s, or women as 
worthy of it as the mistress of his 
tender and beautiful fancies. 


Our subject is too large for the li- 
mits we are permitted to devote to it. 
Many great names remain which we 
would gladly speak of. We might 
pause to inquire how it happened that 
a La Rochefoucauld, who lived amidst 
all that can render life delightful, and 
surrounded by the adulation of his 
contemporaries, bequeathed to man- 
kind so severe a satire on its weak- 
nesses ?— or how, while we find his 
work in every library, many others, 
less fortunate, who, amidst penury and 
hardship, have dreamed the angel lad- 
der ae to earth, and prophesied of 
human perfection, were suffered when 
living to perish of neglect, and are 
thrust from memory when dead, while 
their works lie dusty on our book- 
shelves ? 

But already, if not too much, we 
have said enough. Our interest in, 
and reverence for, the great society we 
have ventured to approach, has led us 
to gossip rather than to philosophise. 

We are told by his brother,* that in 
their early rambles through the rocks 
of Corsica, the young Napoleon used 
frequently to exclaim with enthusiasm, 
‘* 1 desire to be my own posterity!” 
«* Je voulais étre ma postérite!’”’ This 
is the right feeling; and, perhaps, the 
only serviceable moral to be drawn 
from all the history of great labourers 
and aspirants. Every hero should 
contain his posterity within himself. 
Who does this will neither be dis- 
heartened by the injustice of preju- 
= nor laid asleep by the flattery of 
ools. 


* See that very interesting addition to our biographical literature— Memoires et Corres- 
pondence Politique et Militaire du Roi Joseph ; publiés, annotés, et mis en ordre par A. de 
Casse, A.D.C. de 8. A. le Prince Jerome Napoleon.” 
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“ If anything be overlooked, or not accurately inserted, let no one find fault, but take into consideration 
that this history is compiled from all quarters."—TRaNSLATION FROM EVAGRIUS, 


ARTHUR MURPHY—HBHUGH KELLY. 


WE closed our last notice with one of 
the brightest names that adorn the an- 
nals of Irish literature. It will not be 
easy to find another Oliver Goldsmith ; 
yet Arruur Murray was no unworthy 
contemporary, although prejudice, ac- 
cident, untoward circumstances, or all 
combined, have diminished his fair 
meed of reputation, and placed him in 
a lower rank, according to the estimate 
of posterity, than his proved abilities 
entitle him to hold. Perhaps the un- 
just satire of Churchill (in the “ Ros- 
ciad”) has had some influence in this 
depreciation, for spite has more longe- 
vity than eulogium, and nine out of ten 
in the class of general readers pause 
over a tirade of abuse, while they 
pass rapidly by a chapter of pane- 
ric, 

The life of Murphy has been written 
in a large quarto volume by his intimate 
friend Jesse Foot, who was equally ce- 
lebrated for his skill in practical sur- 
gery, his scientific discoveries in his 

rofession, his attachment to elegant 
iterature, and his achievements as an 
amateur pugilist. Ofhis proficiency in 
the noble art of self-defence he once 
gave a remarkable illustration, by ad. 
ministering a sound drubbing to a 
stranger who gratuitously insulted Mur- 
hy in his presence, in a coffee-room in 
Jean-street. Murphy was at that 
time old and pacific, but Foot, although 
the Hector was fifteen years younger 
than himself, and at least two stone 
heavier, disposed of him in a few mi- 
nutes, administering a punishment 
which he long remembered, for having 
indulged in « most unprovoked out- 
rage. Foot’s ‘* Memoirs of Murphy ” 
are not often met with, but they are well 
worth reading, and may be depended 
on as being both agreeable and authen- 
tic ; interspersed, also, with many an- 
ecdotes and incidental allusions to the 
occurrences of the time. The intimacy 
between Foot and Murphy arose from 
the former having written a pamphlet 
on the restoration of the one-shilling 
gallery at Covent Garden,’ which tend- 
ed materially to produce the desired 


object. Murphy called to thank him 
in the name of the public, for having 
so resolutely defended their rights, and 
from this interview arose a mutual 
friendship, which was terminated only 
by death. 

Arthur Murphy was born at El- 
phin, in the county of Roscommon, 
on the 27th of December, 1730, 
as appears from a memorandum pre- 
served in his mother’s prayer-book, in 
her own handwriting. - His father, 
Richard Murphy, was a merchant in 
Dublin, and his mother, Jane, whose 
maiden-name was French, was the 
daughter of Arthur French, Esq., of 
Tyrone, in the county of Galway. He 
was brought to London by his mother, 
in 1738, and soon after was consigned 
to the care of an aunt, named Plunkett, 
then residing at Boulogne. Il health 
compelled Mrs. Plunkett, about two 
years afterwards, to visit the south of 
France ; but before she undertook the 
journey, she sent young Murphy, then 
something more than ten years of age, 
to the Jesuit’s College at St. Omer. In 
that far-famed seminary of education 
he remained six years and a-half, im- 
bibing thus early the stores of Grecian 
and Roman literature which, although 
they may not create genius where it 
has no previous existence, contribute 
largely to its development and eflect. 
In 1748, Murphy was sent by his 
uncle, Jeffrey French, to the counting- 
house of Mr. Harrold, an eminent 
merchant in Cork, Leaving this situa- 
tion at the end of two years, in conse- 
quence of a theatrical dispute, in which 
he had unnecessarily and too actively 
engaged himself, he returned to Lon- 
don, by his uncle’s orders; and in the 
beginning of the year 1751, he was 
placed, as assistant book-keeper, in 
the banking-house of Messrs. lronside 
and Belchier, in Lombard-street. 

With the life of plodding business thus 
chosen for him he seems to have been 
contented, and to have resigned himself 
to his lot ; but the unsettled temper of 
his uncle soon obliged him to seek his 
advancement in life through other 
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channels. The lovers of literature may 
congratulate themselves on this change 
in his destination, The attention re- 

quisite to commercial success would 
have entirely altered the bent of his 
genius, and might have extinguished 
those varied talents which were after- 
wards so happily exerted. Murphy was 
determined to adopt authorship as a 
profession, and to live by his wits, un- 
deterred by many previous examples 

of recorded failure, and by noted living 
instances of the bitterest disappoint- 
ment. In 1752 he undertook to write 
the Gray’s-Inn Journal, which conti- 
nued periodically until October, 1754, 
There are some clever, lively, and 
scholastic papers in this series, which 
obtained a certain degree of popularity, 
although it cannot bear comparison 
with others of the same class, and of 
much higher pretensions, which it 
would be invidious to name. For this 
work Murphy received a regular salary 
of one guinea and a-half per week; a 
sum which, at three-and-twenty, he 
thought a considerable income, while 
it awakened in him somewhat of the 
spirit and confidence of independence. 
But his conduct in choosing for him- 
self offended his uncle, who died in 
May, 1754, leaving him no consoling 
testimonial to ensure respect for his 
memory in the items of his will, not- 
withstanding repeated promises, di- 
rectly encouraging very different ex- 
pectations. 

It might be foreseen that Murphy's 
immediate disappointment would be 
followed by unpleasant consequences, 
With the usual improvidence of expec- 
tation, he had, in the plan of his own 
expenditure, anticipated a share in the 
posthumous property of his uncle ; but 
he now found himself £200 in debt, 
and that his income from the journal, 
although it enabled him to live, could 
never furnish him with the surplus 
necessary to extricate him from the 
difficulty in which he was thus in- 
volved. Insuch a grave dilemma, he 
made up his mind to close the periodi- 
cal; and, acting on the advice of his 
then intimate friend and associate, the 
facetious Samuel Foote, resolved to try 
his fortune on the stage. Such advice 
from such an experienced critic pre- 
supposes the claim of considerable 
pretensions in the young candidate for 
theatrical fame. On the 18th of Octo- 
ber, 1754, Murphy appeared on the 
boards of Covent Garden Theatre, and 
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selected for his opening essay the ar- 
duous character of Othello; a daring 
flight for a novice under any circum- 
stances, and truly hazardous from the 
established excellence of Barry in the 
heroic Moor. On this occasion, the 
debutant wrote a prologue himself, 
which was spoken by Mrs. Hamilton, 
and in which he told the audience, by 
the lips of his fair deputy— 
“He copies no man. Of what Shakspeare drew, 
His humble sense, he offers to your view.” 


That he was favourably received 
may be collected from the fact, that 
he repeated the performance on the 
two following nights, and throughout 
the season he was entrusted with many 
other leading parts, including Hamlet 
for his own benefit. But his success 
fell far below his expectations; and he 
appears to have been tolerated ra- 
ther than admired. Yet he had figure, 
voice, deportment, a correct concep- 
tion, and average physical power. 
Why, then, did he not produce a 
greater effect? Because he lacked in- 
tense passion, without which inward 
fire, although histrionic mediocrity 
may be reached, high excellence is 
impossible. At the end of the season 
he removed to Drury-lane, under the 
auspices of Garrick, where, although 
he still found opportunities, he made 
no progress commensurate with his 
desires. He then determined to quit 
a profession which, in common with 
hundreds of other ambitious aspirants, 
he found to be a sealed book, with 
many double clasps. Universal talent 
is sparingly, if ever, given to limited 
humanity: the dictum, therefore, which 
confines ** every man to his calling,” 
is not merely ihe peevish reproof of 
jealousy or resentment, in competitors 
pursuing a common track to profit or 
fame, but the offspring of profoundest 
wisdom. While Murphy was an actor 
at Drury-lane, he ventured his first 
effort as a dramatic writer, in the 
farce of The Apprentice, which ap- 
peared on the 2nd of January, 1756. 
Every chance of success appears to have 
been liberally accorded to the new can- 
didate for the honours of authorship, by 
the management. The best comic actors 
were thrown into the piece ; the prologue, 
which was very good, and of a depreca- 
tory character, was written by Garrick, 
and spoken by Murphy himself; the 
epilogue was brilliantly delivered by 
Mr. Clive. The Apprentice ran for 
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many nights, and became established 
on the stock list. Murphy was appre- 
hensive that when Woodward (who 
was the original representative of the 
stage-struck hero) retired, Dick would 
retire with him ; but long after, King, 
Bannister, and Lewis, achieved great 
reputation in the part. The farce is 
likely to be revived at any time when 
an eccentric light comedian desires a 
convenient vehicle for imitations. It is 
full of humour, and when assisted by 
first-rate talent in the leading charac- 
ters, cannot fail to be infinitely amus- 
ing. There is more of moral in this 
trifle than usually belongs to ephemera 
of asimilar class. The object was to 
expose the absurd practice (which has 
by no means become obsolete) so pre- 
valent at that timeamongst apprentices, 
and other ignorant young people, who, 
with little talent and less education, 
assembled themselves in meetings com- 
posed of noise and nonsense, under 
the title of “* Spouting Clubs.” There, 
without the gait of Christians, pagans, 
or men, they strutted and bellowed, 
committing the most horrible murders 
on common sense and the works of 
poor departed authors; who, if they 
could have risen agaiv, would have found 
it difficult to lay claim to the offspring of 
their own brains, defaced and maimed 
by those pitiful retailers of remnants 
of remnants. The vice has crept into 
higher circles with the march of civil- 
isation, and much gratuitous homicide 
is still perennially perpetrated under the 
title of “* private theatricals,”’ to the 
perversion of many weak heads, and 
the serious detriment of the legitimate 
profession. Some fond casuists have 
attempted to argue that a taste for 
amateur acting encourages a general 
inclination for the stage, and fosters 
dramatic art. A volume might be 
written to prove the contrary, but 
the labour is not requisite. Her Ma- 
jesty’s “Windsor Theatricals” are 
conclusive as to the converse of the 
assumed proposition. There, indeed, 
the most essential benefits are united 
with the highest intellectual recrea- 
tion. The best and most unexcep- 
tionable plays are selected, the most 
on combination of professional ta- 
ent which the leading theatres can 
produce is brought together to give 
effect even to the subordinate cha- 
racters, and the most refined and se- 
lect audience in the world are assem- 
bled to witness the exhibition. There 
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was deep forethought, beneficence, li- 
berality, true taste, and royal wisdom 
in the original idea; and every sincere 
advocate for the advancement of our 
national drama cannot fail to be con- 
vinced that the cause he would up- 
hold received a permanent increase 
of strength, when that happy thought 
realised itself into an established fact. 

A few months after the success of 
The Apprentice, Murphy produced for 
his benefit a second farce, called The 
Englishman from Paris, which was 
only acted on that one night, and never 
are Cook, in his ** Memoirs of 
Foote,” gives this account of the piece : 
** Murphy had contracted a close inti- 
macy with Foote, and finding The 
Englishman in Paris succeed so well, 
he wrote a sequel to it. This he had 
the frankness to communicate to Foote 
in the summer of 1755, with a deve- 
lopment of his whole plan, plot, cha- 
racters, &c.—which the other so 
much approved of, that he secretly in- 
tended to make it his own; and, ac- 
cordingly, setting to work upon Mur- 
phy’s materials, finished a farce of two 
acts on the same outline, so rapidly that 
he brought it out at Covent Garden, 
early in February, 1756. The sur- 
88 and chagrin which Murphy must 

ave felt may very well be imagined 
— yet what could hedo? Foote was 
a man to be only laughed at, or with, 
through life: it was his privilege, and 
somewhat in the old character of court 
fool. Individuals of more consequence 
than Murphy found no degradation in 
submitting to it. He, therefore, fol- 
lowed the wise course in taking no 
other notice of the unfair transaction, 
than by aiming the following stroke at 
Foote, when he brought out his own 
original Englishman from Paris a few 
months afterwards. On some doubts 
being made as to the identity of Sir 
Charles Buck from Paris, Sir Charles 
replies —‘O yes! I grant you there 
has been an imposter about town, who, 
with much easy familiarity and assur- 
ance, has stolen my writings, &c., aud 
not only thus treacherously robbed me, 
but ‘has impudently dared to assume 
my very name even to my face; but 
I am the true Sir Charles Buck, Ican 
assure you.’” 

This, as might be expected, was fol- 
lowed by a burst of applause, and there 
ended the author’s reward for his la. 
bour, and his redress for the larceny. 
Foote had forestalled him; his ver- 
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sion had met with a very successful 
run at Covent Garden. Murphy lost 
his profit with his novelty, and the 
public cared not a straw who suffered, 
or on whose side lay the justice of the 
case, so long as they were amused, and 
received the value of their money. 

Soon after the failure of his second 
farce, Murphy printed anonymously a 
satirical piece in two acts called The 
Spouter, or The Triple Revenge. This 
jeu d’esprit was never acted, or in- 
tended for representation, and being 
entirely a personal satire, he sup- 
ane it in the corrected edition of 

is works, published under his own 
supervision, in 1786. ‘The three per- 
sons on whom the author revenges 
himself for real or imaginary injuries 
are, Dr. John Hill, Theophilus Cibber, 
and Foote. They are called Slender, 
Squint-eyed Pistol, and Dapperwit. 
The dialogue is smart throughout, and 
the farce, although exclusively local, 
may still be read with amusement, 
The editor of “‘ The Biographia Dra- 
matica,” in speaking of Z'he Spouter, 
says, ‘*‘ Garrick, Rich, Foote, and 
Young Cibber, are all the objects of 
its merriment, which is unmixed with 
offensive severity ; as will be supposed 
from the circumstance of these leaders 
having been privy to the publication.” 
The worthy editor has evidently not 
read the production on which he de- 
livers his opinion —a practice more 
common than praiseworthy. That 
Garrick was a party aware of the pub- 
lication is likely enough, for he is 
throughout treated with respect. That 
Rich, Foote, and Theophilus Cibber 
were not, will be palpable to any one 
who looks over the pages. Cibber 
and Foote must have been highly 
offended, particularly the former. 
Murphy is very jocose on the loss of 
Pistol’s nose, and the cause of that dis- 
figurement. The stress which Pistol 
and Dapperwit are made to lay on virtue 
and integrity, was another palpable 
attack on Cibber and Foote, who were 
notoriously weak in both those estima- 
ble qualities. 
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At the close of the season of 1765-6, 
Murphy renounced all attempts to 
obtain distinction as an actor, and de- 
termined thenceforth to live by his 
pen, which he was ready to exercise 
in any walk that offered, either dra- 
matic, historical, or political, accord- 
ing to circumstances. In November, 
1756, he commenced a political paper 
on the unpopular side, called “* The 
Test,” which was speedily answered 
by Owen Ruffhead, in a counterblast, 
under the title of «‘ The Contest.” In 
both there was the usual full amount of 
acrimonious invective, with a very eco- 
nomical sprinkling of wit and argument. 
In 1758, Murphy produced the farce 
of The Upholsterer, for Mossop’s be- 
nefit, at Drury-lane. The piece was 
eminently successful. How could it 
be otherwise, when the characters were 
supported by Garrick, Woodward, 
Yates, Palmer,* ‘Taswell, Blakes, 
Vernon, Mrs. Clive, and Mrs. Yates ? 
Well might the author say in his pre- 
face, a farce so completely acted was 
never seen before nor since. This 
little piece has great merit in itself, 
and deals with absurdities which have 
taken root through many generations. 
Some of the characters and a portion 
of the plot are evidently suggested 
by the “* Coffee House Politician” of 
Fielding ; but Murphy has much im- 
proved what he has borrowed, while 
his original additions are admirable, 
and not likely to die out and become 
obsolete with the manners and pecu- 
liarities of a particular era. our 
insane guidauncs, who neglect all 
private affairs in a rabid avidity for 
public news of any kind, are still to be 
found in ample numbers; your med- 
dling, self-important, bedlamite bar- 
ber, as full of reports as rumour, with 
his many tongues, is yet to be met 
with in every street ; and your hireliag 
political scribblers, with a pliant con- 
science and a plastic pen, continue to 
increase with the fecundity of rabbits 
in an undisturbed warren. The cha- 
racter of Termagant, acted by Mrs. 
Clive, appears to be built on Mrs. Slip- 


* This Palmer must not be confounded with his more celebrated namesake and successor, 


who died on the stage, while acting The Stranger at Liverpool, in 1798. 


The first John 


Palmer here named, married Mrs. Pritchard’s daughter, and died on the 23rd of May, 1768, 


aged forty. 
combry pervaded all his stage assumptions. 
Duke, in High Life Below Stairs, 


His person and manners were agreeable and genteel, and a natural air of cox- 
He was the original performer of My Lord 
Churchill says of him— 


“ Embox'd, the Ladies must have something smart, 
Palmer! Oh! Palmer tops the jaunty part.” 
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slop in‘ Joseph Andrews,” and very 
possibly may have furnished hints to 
Sheridan in his enlarged edition of Mrs. 
Malaprop. 

From the period at which Murphy 
commenced dramatic writer, his for- 
tune improved, as his reputation ad- 
vanced. Applying the maxims of 
pradence, drawn from past experience, 
in the management of his pecuniary 
affairs, he soon discharged his debts, 
and found himself in the possession of 
a sum nearly amounting to seven hun- 
dred pounds. Thus fortunate in his 
progress, it seems strange that he 
should contemplate a partial desertion 
from the service of the muses, to enlist 
in the dry and even more precarious 
profession of the law. Such, however, 
was at this time his determination, in 
accordance with which he applied for 
admission, first, to the honourable so- 
ciety of the Middle Temple, and after- 
wards to Gray’s Inn. With prudence, 
little characteristic of his country, he 
thought it desirable to have two strings 
to his bow. But he sustained the mor- 
tification of being refused by both the 
above-named respectable communities, 
on the illiberal ground of his having 
acted on the stage. Perhaps he owed 
to this prevailing and narrow-minded 
prejudice his introduction to the notice 
and patronage of the eminent Lord 
Mansfield, through whose interest he 
was subsequently received as a mem- 
ber of Lincoln’s Inn. After eating 
his terms according to prescribed rule, 
in due time he was called to the bar; 
and in the application of his abilities 
asa lawyer, and from the integrity of 
his practice, he gradually won the es- 
teem and respect of his competitors, 
and the approbation of all honest men. 

In 1759, Murphy essayed a higher 
dramatic flight than he had hitherto 
ventured, and produced a tragedy at 


Drury-lane, entitled The Orphan of 


China, founded on, but materially 
differing from, Voltaire’s play of the 
same name. The ataeial characters 
were sustained by Garrick, Mossop, 
Holland, and Mrs. Yates. ‘The repre- 
sentation of this play gave that lady 
the first good opportunity of displaying 
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her powers, and confirmed her reputa- 
tion as one of the best tragic actresses 
in the matronly line who had, up to that 
period, trod the English stage. The 
tragedy ran for nine nights, and was oc- 
casionally repeated during subsequent 
seasons. Murphy made some alter- 
ations, with which it was revived at 
Covent Garden in 1777, but with suc- 
cess very inferior to that which attended 
its first appearance. Holman produced 
it for his benefit in Dublin, in 1816. 
Just criticism cannot rank this tragedy 
above mediocrity. The fourth act is 
the best, and this is the legitimate point 
where a tragedy should rise; but what 
follows isa most bathological and forced 
anticlimax. The subject is ill-chosen. 
We cannot readily sympathise with the 
sorrows of Chinese and Tartars. The 
distress of Zamti the Mandarin, and 
Mandane his wife, is intended as an 
appeal to the heart ; but it freezes into 
prosy declamation, without touching 
the chord of true passion. The lan- 
guage, in blank verse, is occasionally 
animated and natural, but too fre- 
quently stiff, laboured, and artificial.* 

In the following year, 1760, Mur- 
phy’s prolific muse produced two new 
pieces on the same night—a dramatic 
pastoral and a comedy in three acts— 
The Desert Island, and The Way to 
Keep Him. They were acted together 
for about twelve nights. In the next 
season the comedy was enlarged to 
five acts, and greatly improved by the 
additions of Sir Bashful and Lady 
Constant. It has kept the stage ever 
since, and is entitled to rank amongst 
the very best ofitsclass. The charac- 
ters and incidents are as applicable to 
polite life in the present day, as they 
were to the manners of one hundred 
years ago. They are drawn from na- 
ture, and not from the peculiarities or 
affectations of any prevailing or ephe- 
meral fashion. We have seen this fine 
play admirably acted within the last 
ten or fifteen years; although, certain- 
ly, not by such a galaxy of talent as 
was exhibited on its original produc- 
tion, in the names of Garrick, Yates, 
Palmer, King, Mrs. Cibber, Mrs. 
Yates, and Mrs. Clive. 


* The writer of this article has in his possession a dramatic poem called Socrates, by 


Amyas Bushe, A.M. and ¥.R.8., and printed in Dublin in 4to, in 1758. 
to Lord Lyttelton, and has considerable merit. 


Dialogues into blank verse. 


The play is dedicated 
It is a sort of translation of one of Plato’s 


It was never acted; and although we may reasonably suppose 


that Amyas Bushe was an Irishman, we have nothing beyond conjectural evidence to offer 


for the fact. 
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In 1761, Murphy produced three 


admirable dramas—the comedy of All 
in the Wrong, and the farces of The Old 
Maid, and The Citizen. The first and 
last are still on the list of acting pieces. 
Our author's activity seems to have 
been prodigious, for during this period, 
and for several years after, he was di- 
ligently studying the law, but con- 
tinued to find time to publish a weekly 
paper called The Auditor, in opposition 
to the famous North Briton of John 
Wilkes, and also edited an edition of 
Henry Fielding’s works, with a life of 
the author. 

Murphy now rested three years from 
his dramatic labours, and, in 1764, re- 
ceived his first decided check, in the 
failure of two new pieces on the same 
night, and on new ground, at Covent 
Garden. These were the comedies of 
No One’s Enemy but his Own, and What 
Wemust All come to. ‘The first is found- 
ed on a drama, in one act, by Voltaire, 
called L’Indiscret, and although it con- 
tains much spirited dialogue, properly 
discriminated and well supported, yet 
the character of Careless, whom the au- 
thor intends for the person who is no 
one's enemy but his own, being that of 
a worthless wretch, without honour or 
ogre the piece was utterly rejected 

y the public. 

Victorsays that party feeling interfer- 
ed to condemn these two pieces, very un- 
deservedly. What We must All come 
to seems scarcely to have obtained a 
hearing, and was published as intended 
to be acted. Public caprice has sel- 
dom been more strikingly exhibited 
than in the fortune of this little drama. 
Twelve years after its utter condemna- 
tion, it was revived by Lewis for his 
benefit, on the 30th of March, 1776, 
at the same theatre, with no alteration 
but the name, which was changed to 
Three Weeks after Marriage. On 
this occasion it was most successful, 
and continues still to be acted with 
undiminished applause. In 1765, 
Murphy presented a comedy in two 
acts, called Zhe Chvice, to his friends 
Mr. and Mrs. Yates, for their benefit, 
but it does not seem to have been 
repeated on any other occasion, and 
was not printed until 1786. The tide 
of ill-success having set in against 
him, seemed inclined to continue with- 
out change. In the beginning of 
1767, he met with another decided 
failure at Covent Garden, in his co- 
medy of The School for Guardians. 
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This play is taken from three of Mo- 
liere’s — viz., L’Evole des Femmes, 
L’Etourdi, and L’Ecole des Maris. 
The materials are not badly put to. 
gether, and the play deserved a better 
fate than it met with. It lingered 
miserably for six nights, and was then 
laid aside altogether. In 1777, an at- 
tempt was made to revive this comedy 
under the disguise of an opera, and 
with the title of Love finds the Way ; 
but the result was little better than a 
repetition of the original sentence. 

{n 1768, Murphy, finding the soil 
of Covent Garden unpropitious to his 
genius, and having healed his tempo- 
rary breach with Garrick, returned to 
his original ground of Drury-lane, 
and produced the tragedy of Zenobia, 
partly founded on a preceding play by 
Crebillon, and on a story related in the 
annals of Tacitus. The author states 
these circumstances in his prologue, in 
which he says— 


“ He brings a tale from a far distant age, 
Ennobled by the grave historic page. 
Zenobia’s woes have touched each polish’d state, 
The brightest eyes of France have mourned her 


fate ; 
Harmonious Italy her tribute paid, 
And sang a dirge to her lamented shade.” 


This play succeeded well, through the 
great exertions of Barry as Rhadamis- 
tus, and Mrs. Dancer (afterwards Mrs, 
Barry) as Zenobia. It was revived at 
Covent Garden, in 1776 and 1786, and 
at Bath in 1815, for Betty, who had then 
ceased to be the Young Roscius and a 
miracle. Zenobia added little to the 
literary reputation of the author. It 
may be placed in the rank of respect- 
able mediocrity, with such playsas The 
Siege of Damascus of Hughes, and the 
Merope and Zara of Aaron Hill, 
which is not saying much. These, and 
many others of a similar calibre, had 
their “tithe of talk” in their day, and 
now sleep in undisturbed oblivion. 
Our great-grandfathers were easily 
pleased in the matter of dramatic no- 
velties. 

In 1772, Murphy reached his acme as 
a tragic writer, in the celebrated play of 
The Grecian Daughter, which was then, 
and has ever since been received with 
the most distinguished applause. Mrs. 
Dancer (at that time become Mrs. Bar- 
ry) was the original representative of the 
heroine, and great marvels are related 
of the tears she caused, and the effects 
she produced. The tragedy is founded 
on a passage in *‘ Valerius Maximus,” 
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lib, v. c. 4, De pietate in parentes. 
Belloy had previously handled the 
subject in his Zelmire; but his play 
only begins where the daughter has 
already delivered her father from pri- 
son. Nothing beyond this idea is 
taken from the French writer. Mur. 
phy is said to have adopted the story 
from a picture which he noticed as he 
‘was waiting in the room of a celebrated 
artist. In this design, the sentinel, as 
he witnesses the interesting scene of 
the daughter suckling her aged parent, 
is represented as bursting into tears. 
The play on its production had a run of 
twelve successive nights, which was 
then interrupted by the illness of 
Barry, who sustained Evander. The 
Grecian Daughter is of a higher order 
than either Zenobia or The Orphan 
of China ; and in spite of its somewhat 
laboured declamation, would probably 
succeed now, if presented for the first 
time, from the touching interest of the 
story, and the scope afforded to an 
actress of great power and pathos, in 
the character of Euphrasia. ‘The se- 
nile feebleness of Evander is certainly 
a drawback. There is nothing agree- 
able in a too faithful representation of 
the imbecility of old age. It may 
mark the skill of the actor, but youth, 
fervor, and personal activity arerequir- 
ed to excite and sustain the interest ofa 
mixed audience. Murphy hasmadesome 
historical mistakes, which are quite 
unpardonable in so sound a scholar. 
In the fifth speech, he confounds the 
elder Dionysius with the younger; and 
making Evander King of Sicily is as 
unnecessary as it is ridiculous. In 
1782, being Mrs. Siddons’s first season 
in London as a great actress, she 
selected Euphrasia, in The Grecian 
Daughter, for her second character, 
and stamped the play with new repu- 
tation, while she added much to oe 
own rising fame. On the 29th of 
May, 1815, Miss O’Neill revived 
The Grecian Daughter for her benefit 
at Covent Garden, with Young and 
Conway as Evander and Dionysius. 
She repeated the character several 
times, but it was never considered one 
of her happiest impersonations. In 
February, 1830, The Grecian Daugh- 
ter was again revived for Miss F, 
Kemble. The writer is old enough 
to have seen all these great actresses, 
including Mrs. Bartley, then Miss 
Smith, in Euphrasia, but none of them 
approached Mrs. Siddons, who was 


inexpressibly fine in the scene with 
Dionysius in the fourth act, in her 
silent expression when Philotas tells 
the tyrant that Evander is dead— 
when Dionysius is going to kill her, 
and Evander rushes forward — and 
when, in an agony of despair, she stabs 
Dionysius. Such acting must have 
been witnessed to be felt or described. 
In 1773, Murphy produced a fourth 
tragedy called Alzuma (far inferior to 
its predecessor), which was received 
coldly for nine nights, and then re- 
tired to the shelf for ever. In this 
clumsily-constructed drama the author 
endeavoured to unite the chief inci- 
dents of the Iphigenia in Tauris of 
Euripides, and the Alzire and Semi- 
ramis of Voltaire. At the opening of 
Covent Garden, in 1776, our prolific 
author tried his hand at a satirico-hu- 
morous prelude, entitled, News from 
Parnassus, which was only acted four 
times, being exclusively a light piece 
de circonstance. ‘This trifle was not 
printed until 1786, when Murphy pub- 
lished a complete edition of his works, 
It contains many sensible and judicious 
observations. The following extract 
may be quoted as a specimen:— 
‘* Shakspeare wrote naturally; his lan- 
guage in all his most beautiful passages 
is the language of this hour. Why 
should you write as if you were born two 
hundred years ago? The antique cast 
is a mere trick incomposition. Imitate 
nature, be simple without meanness, 
adorned without ostentation, touch 
the heart, and you will find yourself 
in the sure road to success.” ‘The con- 
clusion contains sound canons, which 
may be as aptly applied to-day as in 
the middle of the last century: ‘** Let 
audiences support the decorum of the 
theatre ; let managers procure novelt 
by a due encouragement of genius, If 
new plays of value cannot be had, let 
them revive the old, but be sparing of 
alterations. They may lop excrescen- 
ces, and remove indecency; but the 
form in which the fathers of the drama 
left their works, shows their own frame 
of thought, and ought to be respected. 
In a word, let managers consider them. 
selves as the head of a great ware- 
house — procure the best assortment 
of goods, get proper hands to display 
them — open their doors — be civil to 
their customers, and Apollo foretels 
that the generosity of the public will 
reward their endeavours.” ; 
Murphy was now approaching his 
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fiftieth year, but none of the springs 
of his copious well of imagination ap- 
pear to have beendried up. His dra- 
matic chef d'euvre, the comedy of 
Know your own Mind, appeared at Co- 
vent Garden in February, 1777 ; it was 
written nine years before, and the 
postponement, arising from many inci- 
dental obstructions, proved unfortu- 
nate; for The School for Scandal, 
which came out at Drury-lane a little 
more than two months later, by supe- 
rior brilliancy, and better acting 
throughout, somewhat checked, and 
threw into the shade this, the best and 
latest effort of the veteran writer. 
There is a striking similarity in some 
of the characters as well as in the dia- 
logue and construction of the two 
pieces, but a close comparison must 
give the palm to Sheridan. Yet Know 
your own Mind may fairly take ground 
amongst the best comedies in the Eng- 
lish language, and keeps the stage still 
with undiminished eclat, As in the 
poe instances of The Way to 

eep Him, and Allin the Wrong, the 
dramatis persone will suit any age or 
manners, and are culled from the wide 
volume of human nature. The play 
is foundedon LZ’ Irresolu of Destouches, 
but is by no means a translation or a 
servile copy. Millamour is infinitely 
more amusing and whimsical than his 
French prototype. An original vein of 
genuine English humour pervades the 
whole dialogue. Thecharacters not tobe 
foundin the play of Destouches, particu- 
larly those of Miss Neville and Dash- 
wold, are happily introduced and faith- 
fully delineated. The latter was univer- 
sally allowed to be intended for Samuel 
Foote, the pitiless humourist who spared 
no one, and was ever ready to sacrifice 
his friend to his joke, even though the 
former should happen not to be the 
worst of the two. The sentimental, 
measured slander of Malvil is ad- 
mirably contrasted with the reck- 
less, unbridled pleasantry of Dash- 
wold. Where the latter says, speak- 
ing of the little German baron, “I 
saw him five times, in one winter, 
upon the fire at Bath for cheating at 
cards,” he alludes to a well-known 
— of the day, the soi-disant 

aron Newmann, whom an unlucky 
accident that happened at picquet 
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raised into most unenviable notoriety. 
A gentleman with whom he was play- 
ing, suspecting that the baron had 
concealed a card under his hand, which 
appeared as if carelessly extended, 
seized a fork that happened to be near, 
and thrusting it at once through the 
suspected member, pinned it down to 
the table, and then coolly observed, 
«* Monsieur Le Baron, if you have not 
the ace of spades under your hand, I 
beg your pardon.” On releasing the 
hand, the identical card was there dis- 
covered. After this awkward incident, 
the worthy baron usually concealed his 
injury under a muff. 

On the 18th of March, 1793, many 
years after Murphy had ceased to 
write for the stage, Mrs. Siddons 
brought forward for her benefit a tra- 
gedy, written by him ten years be- 
fore, and published with his works 
in 1786, entitled, The Rival Sisters. 
It would have been better for the re- 
putation of the writer if she had let 
it alone, although the talents of John 
Kemble and John Palmer, as well as 
her own, were called into requisition. 
The play is classically constructed, ac- 
cording to the unities, on the well- 
known story of ‘Theseus and Ari- 
adne,” but all is cold throughout, and 
as Dr. Johnson said of the laboured 
compositions which succeeded the age 
of Charles II., through these five 
morbid acts, ** declamation roars, while 
passion slumbers.” The construction 
of the drama is intrinsically bad, and 
very glaring contradictions are intro- 
duced. Pirithous, who is described 
by Ovid as Deorum spretor mentisque 
Jferox, is transformed into a senten- 
tious moralist, and the desert Island of 
Naxos is elevated into a civilised resort 
of considerable importance. 

For many years before his death, 
Murphy, by his eminence in the legal 
profession, had obtained the post of 
Commissioner of Bankrupts, which 
occupied his time, and estranged him 
from the paths of light literature ;* 
but in 1798, when he was verging to- 
wards his seventieth year, the growing 
principles of the French Revolution 
induced him once more to embody his 
opinions and feelings in a drama- 
tic form. Accordingly he published 
his tragedy of Arminius, with a pre- 


* He also enjoyed a sinecure of three hundred pounds per annum, which was bestowed on 
him by Mr. Addington, while Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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face, in opposition to the new philoso- 
phy which professed to enlighten all 
the world, and containing many glow- 
ing passages in praise of the British 
constitution. This composition was not 
intended for the stage, and must be 
classed as a political dissertation on the 
argument as to which party was the 
aggressor in the war between Great 
Britain and France. 

Arthur Murphy died on the 18th 
of June, 1805, at Knightsbridge, in 
his seventy-fifth year, having long 
enjoyed the title of the Nestor of 
literature. When we consider how 
much he wrote on many varied sub- 
jects, and with talent which seldom 
sank into flat mediocrity, while it often 
soared into high excellence, we must 
admit that he is entitled to hold a dis- 
tinguished position. In a list of twenty- 
one dramatic pieces here enumerated, 
we may select one tragedy, three come- 
dies, and three farces, of the first class, 
and still retained on the acting list. 
Wealso find by the same author an ele- 
gant translation of ‘ Sallust,” and the 
best that has appeared of ** Tacitus ;”* 
a clear and concise * Essay on the Life 
and Writings of Dr. Johnson ;” some 
well written periodicals; more than 
one good Latin translation of English 
poems; and many political articles 

nned with vigour and constitutional 
fovalty. We wish we could forget his 
** Memoirs of David Garrick,” which 
only serve to show to what flimsy care- 
lessness aman of genius could some- 
times descend in his hours of unexcited 
leisure. We take leave of Arthur 
Murphy, repeating our conviction ex- 
pressed at the commencement of this 
sketch, that literary judgment has 
withheld from him the full amount of 
praise to which he is justly entitled. 

We turn now to a playwright of a 
very different class; one whose fasti- 
dious taste had well-nigh banished hu- 
mour from the realms of comedy ; who 
strove to convert the smiles and gam- 
bols of Thalia into the sighs and tears 
of Melpomene, and who, for a time, 
rendered it high treason against deco- 
rum for author or audience to indulge 
in a joke, a repartee, or an epigram. 
With him, all dramatic essence is con- 
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centrated in tedious, elegant sentimen- 
talism, and the quintessence of dull, 
fashionable refinement. 

Hucua Ke ty was born on the banks 
of the Lake of Killarney, in 1739. His 
father, a gentleman of good family, 
finding himself reduced in fortune by 
a series of unforeseen losses, was 
obliged to remove to’ Dublin, that he 
might endeavour to support himself 
and family by personal industry. A 
tolerable school education was all he 
could afford to his son, who was bound 
apprentice to a stay-maker, and served 
the whole of his time with diligence 
and fidelity. When his indentures 
were out, he passed over to London, 
with the view of procuring a livelihood 
by his business, This occurred in 
1760, while he was yet a youth under 
one-and-twenty, and he encountered 
all the difficulties that a person poor 
and without friends might expect to 
be exposed to in the huge metropolis. 
By good fortune, however, he obtained 
admittance into the society of a party 
of respectable tradesmen, who met 
periodically at a public-house in Rus- 
sell-street, Covent Garden. Through 
this medium he became acquainted 
with an attorney, who, liking his con- 
versation, invited him to his house, 
and gave him employment as a copyist 
and transcriber. In this humble vo- 
cation he earned about three guineas 
a-week ; an affluent income, if judged 
comparatively. But he soon grew tired 
of this drudgery, and about the year 
1762, embarked in the precarious 
trade of authorship. Gradually he be- 
came entrusted with the management 
of some second and third-class periodi- 
cals, to which he contsibated many 
original essays and specimens of fugi- 
tive poetry, which extended his repu- 
tation, and enabled him to support a 
wife and a young family, for whose 
welfare he ever evinced a most lauda- 
ble anxiety. For several years he 
continued to exercise his pen on de- 
sultory subjects of politics and inci- 
dental questions, composing a legion of 
pamphlets, which are now buried in 
oblivion. 

In 1767, the success of Churchill’s 
**Rosciad,” tempted him to try a 


* There is, however, something disingenuous in the mode in which he has served up the 


dissertations and notes. 
also the author of the supplement. 


They are taken without acknowledgment from La Bletterie, who is 
But peace be to the ashes of the venerable pirate. He 


well knew that the booksellers were not to be trusted with the secret, and calculated that the 


public might fail to discover it. 
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similar vein of satire, and led to 
the publication of some theatrical 
strictures in verse, entitled ** Thes- 
pis,” which gave great offence to many 
of the leading performers of either 
house. Garrick, who, if he was spared 
or lauded himself, had no objection to 
see his brethren mercilessly lashed, 
was attracted by the keen talent dis- 
) of by Kelly in this work, sought 
is acquaintance, and in the following 
year produced his first comedy of 
False Delicacy, at Drury-lane. The 
success of this attempt at a new school 
was as remarkable as decisive, and 
during the first season the play was 
repeated nearly twenty times. Every- 
body felt that it was dull, but all 
agreed that it was delightfully senti- 
mental, and scrupulously genteel. 
There were no John Moodys, Scrubs, 
Jacob Gawkys, or Tony Lumpkins, 
to disfigure the stately elegance of the 
scene, by vulgar, boisterous mirth, 
e~ solecisms, or uncouth manners. 
t was the comedie larmoyante trans- 
planted from Paris, with added polish 
and propriety. Fashion approved of 
the tone, and for a time established 
its ‘‘ sovereign sway and masterdom.” 
We may thank our stars that the de- 
generacy of modern taste has utterly 
repudiated this vapid sentimentality. 
At the same time let it be fully ad- 
mitted that none but an accomplished 
and elegant mind could have conceived 
and written the comedy (so called) of 
False Delicacy. 

The author, from this, his first 
theatrical essay, derived fame, profit, 
and notice. Society, beyond his 
actual position, relaxed her frozen 
er and received him within the 
exclusive pale. Encouraged by his 
opening success, within two years he 
ra another comedy at Drury- 
ane, in a similar strain, under the title 
of A Word to the Wise. But this time 
he encountered a bitter and unexpect- 
ed opposition. Kelly had rendered 
himself unpopular from a prevalent 
belief that he was employed by go- 
vernment to defend measures generally 
disapproved ; and there seems to have 
been a good foundation for the assumed 
fact. The partisans of John Wilkes 
mustered in force, and determined to 
damn the play, without a hearing, and 
in utter disregard of its merits or de- 
fects. When the curtain drew up the 
contest began, and in a few minutes 
all was confusion, between the loud 
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hissings of Kelly’s enemies, and the 
plaudits of his numerous friends. The 
performers, as generally happens in a 
“row,” lost their heads when they 
wanted them most, forgot their parts, 
and endeavoured to huddle through 
their allotted tasks in any manner they 
could, At last the curtain fell on the 
fifth act, and the play (which was thus 
exhibited on Saturday) was given out 
for the following Monday. ‘Then the 
expiring Babel burst up again with 
tenfold vehemence, and serious conse- 
quences appeared to impend. Kelly 
proposed to withdraw his piece, and 
Cymbeline was announced instead. 
This increased the fury of the storm, 
and, at the conclusion of the farce, two 
hundred gentlemen in the pit called 
for the manager, and threatened the 
demolition of the house, if A Word to 
the Wise was not performed as at first 
announced. Garrick was out of town, 
and his partner Lacy, not liking to ap- 
pear in person, sent on a deputy in 
the shape of Hopkins, the prompter, 
to assure the company that their wishes 
should be complied with. The belli- 
gerents then separated, and peace was 
restored for the evening. As it was 
easy to foresee a renewal of the riot on 
Monday, Kelly, in the interval, called 
on Garrick to consult with him what 
was best to be done. It was agreed 
that the author should request his 
friends to give up the point. This he 
did, but his friends replied that the 
cause was no longer his, but that of 
the public, and if party disputes were 
once introduced into the theatre, our 
most rational amusements would 
quickly be at anend. They were de. 
termined not to suffer the town to be 
contracted in its pleasures from private 
pique or personal resentment; all 
they contended for was a fair hearing 
for the piece, and that they insisted 
it should have. 

On Monday the opposing parties 
assembled in full force on either side. 
The battle began as soon as King at- 
tempted to speak the prologue. After 
some time, Garrick advanced with a 
request from Kelly that the play might 
be withdrawn. This Kelly’s friends 
would not consent to; and after three 
hours of confusion, during which one 
party kept shouting for Cymbeline, and 
the other as loudly countermanding the 
change, Kelly himself obtained a hear- 
ing, and made a very sensible and 
well-timed address to the house. At 
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last it was determined that False De- 
licacy should be acted the next night 
for his benefit. On this the comba- 
tants retired, and as there had been 
no performance, the money was re- 
turned. On the Tuesday False Deli- 
cacy was represented with much opposi- 
tion. Even the female performers were 
insulted, and Mrs. Baddeley narrowly 
escaped a severe injury from a missile, 
When the farce began, the skirmish 
ended, and at the conclusion all de- 
parted peaceably. These particulars 
are principally derived from The Gen- 
tleman's Magazine of that year and 
month, which contains a full account 
of this remarkable fracas. The comedy 
of A Word to the Wise, notwithstand- 
ing its expulsion from the metropolitan 
boards, was well received at Bath, 
York, Hull, and other of the leading 
provincial theatres. The author was 
substantially consoled for his disap- 
pointment, by a very large subscrip- 
tion to the publication, at a crown for 
each copy. After his early death in 
1777, the play was revived at Covent 
Garden for the benefit of his family, 
who were left in great indigence. Dr. 
Johnson wrote a prologue, which was 
spoken by Hull, and received with 
most enthusiastic applause, produced 
both by the merit of the composition 
and the cause which called it forth. 
It contains these forcible and touching 
lines :— 

“ This night presents a play which public rage, 

Or right, or wrong, once hooted from the stage. 


From zeal or malice now no more we dread, 
For English vengeance wars not with the dead. 


‘Where aught of bright or fair the piece displays, 
Approve it only—'tis too late to praise : 
If want of skill, or want of care appear, 
Forbear to hiss—the poet cannot hear.” 


This prologue was partly the occasiot 
of the great lexicographer’s being 
hustled out of church at Streatham 
during the middle of the service, by 
the arrival of two special messengers, 
one from the friends of poor Kelly, 
the other from those of the unhappy 
Dr. Dodd, then under sentence in 
Newgate, entreating the aid of his 
powerful pen in a petition. On being 
remonstrated with half jocularly, as to 
the noise and confusion produced by 
his hurried and burly exit, his answer 
was, ‘Why, sir, when they come to 
me with a condemned parson on one 
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hand, and a dead staymaker on the 
other, what can a man do?” 

In 1771, Kelly essayed his strength 
in the majestic walk of tragedy, and 
produced Clementina at Covent Gar- 
den. ‘The play is original, and the 
plot tolerably ingenious, but the lan- 
guage, intended for poetry, is heavy, 
prosaic, and creeps where it ought 
to ascend. There are no elements 
of success in this dull concoction. 
The admirable performance of Mrs. 
Yates alone could have counteracted 
for nine nights its natural tendency to- 
wards condemnation. The author’s po- 
litical unpopularity having, as we have 
seen, rendered him obnoxious to party, 
his play was brought forward without 
his name; and notwithstanding its com- 
parative failure, Colman, the manager, 
contrived to obtain for him from an 
innocent bookseller £200 for the copy- 
right. A gentleman being asked, after 
one of the representations of this play, 
if he did not hiss it, replied, “* How 
could 1? A man can’t hiss and yawn 
at the same time.”* 

On the 11th of December, 1773, 
Kelly produced at Drury-lane his 
third and best comedy, The School for 
Wives, which met with great success, 
was repeated more than twenty times 
during the first season, and has been 
constantly revived, with continued at- 
traction, so late as April, 1813. He 
was afraid to acknowledge it at the 
time, and it was published and an- 
nounced as the work of a Mr. Ad- 
dington. The preface asserts that the 
incidents of the play are entirely 
unborrowed from any other writer. 
It has unquestionable merit, and is 
not so thoroughly sentimental as its 
predecessors. There is here and there 
a reasonable sprinkling of humour, 
and an enlivening allowance of fashion- 
able depravity. Polished vice, however 
objectionable, is generally active and 
entertaining. 

In the following year, Kelly brought 
out a comedy in two acts at Covent 
Garden, entitled The Romance of an 
Hour, taken avowedly from one of 
Marmontel’s tales, —* L’Amitié a l'E- 
preuve.” It succeeded tolerably, and 
the author's unpopularity having sub- 
sided, he now ventured once more to 
announce his name. Healso still further 
modified his habitual style, and intro- 


* The anecdote is of an older date, and has been told of Voltaire when witnessing the 
heavy production of a brother dramatist. 
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duced some comic characters, which 
proved more effective than the serious 
ones. On the 9th of February his 
last theatrical effort was placed before 
the public eye at the same theatre, 
being a comedy under the title of The 
Man of Reason. It was acted only 
once, and not printed. The author of 
Kelly’s Life says, ‘*It must be ac- 
knowledged that it was inferior to his 
other works, and was supposed to have 
suffered greatly by the misconception 
of theactor (Mr. Woodward), who per- 
formed the principal character.” Kelly 
has been said to have been the trans- 
lator of a French farce called L’ Amour 
a la Mode, which was printed as early 
as 1760, but this rests on very slender 
foundation. On summing up his pre- 
tensions as a dramatic writer, we per- 
haps strain a point in his favour, when 
we place him in the middle rank of 
the second class. 

As Kelly advanced in life, as his 
family increased, and he felt his repu- 
tation augmenting, he began naturally 
to turn his thoughts to some mode of 
supporting those who were entirely de- 
 secpameeven the success of his exertions, 
ess precarious than theatrical or po- 
litical writing, from which no certain 
or even average income could be rea- 
sonably or safely calculated on. With 
this object he entered himself a mem- 
ber of the Middle Temple. After the 
usual routine had been gone through, 
and all the regular steps surmounted, 
he was called to the bar in the 

ear 1774, and his rapid proficiency 
in the study of the law afforded very 
promising hopes that he might make a 
distinguished figure in that profession. 
His sedentary course of life had, how- 
ever, by this time injured his constitu- 
tion, and seriously undermined his 
health. Early in the year 1777, an 
abscess formed in his side, which, after 
a few days’ illness, put a period to his 
life, on the 3rd of February, at his 
residence in Gough-square, in the 
thirty-eighth year of hisage. Amongst 
Kelly’s literary productions must be 
enumerated a novel called, ‘* Louisa 
Mildmay; or, the Adventures of a 
Magdalen,” containing some objec- 
tionable and indecent passages, but not 
deficient in interest and character ; and 
a collection of essays of moderate merit, 
under the title of the “* Babbler.” 

We find the following description of 
the man himself prefixed to the quarto 
edition of his works, published in 1778, 
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for the benefit of his family. The 
writer says :— 


“His stature was below the middle size. 
His complexion was fair, and his figure ra- 
ther inclined to corpulency ; but he was re- 
markably cheerful, and a most pleasing and 
facetious companion. Though very fond of 
talking, where he found his conversation 
agreeably received, he was so well-bred as 
always to listen to others with the most be- 
coming attention. As a husband and a fa- 
ther, his conduct was most exemplary ; nor 
can we give a more lively proof of his do~- 
mestic happiness than in a copy of verses, 
written in the year 1762, in which, as well 
as in other little poems, he celebrates the 
beauty, accomplishments, and amiable qua- 
lities of his wife, under the appellation of 
* Mira.’ 

“Neither were his attention and benevo- 
lence confined to his own family, for his 
hand was ever ready to relieve the distresses 
of the unfortunate ; and such was the well- 
known humanity of his nature, that even 
whilst he was himself struggling under diffi- 
culties, it is almost incredible how many ap- 
plications were successfully made to him 
from the poor and needy. He had so large 
a portion of genuine good-nature, that he 
was never known to give the least offence, 
nor could he be, but with extreme difficulty, 
provoked with the impertinence of others, 
being always disposed to treat everybody 
with the utmost candour and liberality. 

“ As a writer, his genius must be allowed 
to have been uncommon, when it is consi- 
dered under what pressures of fortune most 
of his performances were written, and with 
what rapidity they were ushered into the 
world; some of which, could he have af- 
forded leisure to polish them, would have 
justly ranked amongst the best productions 
of this age, so fertile in works of taste and 
erudition.” 


This warm eulogium is evidently 
from the hand of a partial friend, and 
must be taken with reasonable qualifi- 
cation, but we are not sorry at the op- 
portunity of closing our brief notice of 
an amiable man and an accomplished 
writer, with a concurring testimorly 
from a not very accessible source, and 
which marks the genuine Hibernian 
stamp by which his character was dis- 
tinguished. His works seldom fall 
in the way of the modern reader, 
and his comedies are little likely to be 
revived ; but neglect does not of ne- 
cessity imply worthlessness, and there 
is no just reason why the individual 
should be totally forgotten because 
his fleeting day of popularity has passed 
away like a shadow. 

J. W.C. 
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(AFTER THE MANNER OF RODOLPH TOPFFER). 


Ir I had not bought that telescope !— 
or if I had kept my gaze upon the 
lights of heaven only, I should not 
now be seated disconsolate — can any- 
thing be pictured more disconsolate 
than it? —an old bachelor returned 
from a wedding. 

And yet I would not have been ab- 
sent from it. It was a wedding— 
hearts and hands joined ; not two only, 
but many joined in love. Oh! rose- 
coloured love! tinting all things; how 
the world’s bronzed check ~ blus hes 
when it meets thy presence; and 
softens, like those hard-lined clouds 
under the sun-glance, as thou touchest 
it so timidly, and yet so fearlessly. 
Oh! child-like love ! 

Ah! I see it all over again through 
the Venetian blind—though that, too, 
has disappeared. 


It was on a charming morning—yes, 
it was a charming morning ; I cannot, 
if L would, dispraise it—that I thought 
of turning my telescope against my 


neighbours: not as an instrument of 
offence — I never in my life offended 
any one — but simply as an agent of 
very pardonable curiosity, I leave it 
to you, Gossip Public; now was it 
not? I see opposite to me, every day, 
a respectable house, as like its neigh- 
bours as one brick to another ; neatly 
painted sashes (washed once in two 
months, and painted half-yearly, while 
the family are on a pleasure-trip), with 
snowy blinds, to a hem the same from 
area to attic—- when suddenly the 
blind disappears from the middle win- 
dow of the second-floor, my vis-a-vis 
exactly, a ladder stands against the 
shutter, and a workman mounts to put 
up a green jalousie which a lady holds 
towards him, as tenderly as though her 
soft white hands could harm it. Only 
imagine one green blind alone amid all 
those rows of white below, above, and 
on either side—to say nothing of those 
fronting it. It will look like a Cy- 
clops’ eye, or anything else odd and 
wonder-striking. But I ean speculate 
on the reason of it afterwards. I must 
make use of the uncovered sash to 


take an observation of the withinside 
of this green-eyed apartment. It may 
furnish me with postulata whereby to 
solve the problem. 

It is a middle-sized apartment, 
rather narrower than long, with a dark 
oak-pannelled paper, relieved by a 
cheerful-coloured carpet and snowy 
muslin draperies in full, soft folds, 
There is a small arm-chair, and a 
larger one; an oblong rosewood table, 
with an easel and portfolio; a carved 
cabinet, with a stand attached for 
books, and a little work-table. — Not 
one of those things with silk stomachs 
that seem ever ready to disgorge 
themselves of semi-mended garments ; 
nor yet one with a creaking, ear-dis- 
tracting drawer, that makes you wish 
that buttons grew on shirts; but a 
modest table, opening lid-wise, yielding 
at a touch all the housewifery you 
stand in need of, and meantime keep- 
ing it entirely out of sight and hear- 
ing. It is like fair Sara, ' that tranquil, 
steady, graceful little table, with its 
undulating line—the line of beauty. 

I write Sara, because as you know, 
Gossip Public, it was so written in the 
language of the first woman whom 
this sweet name characterised as 
Lapy. 

But I have forgotten to place upon 
the cabinet a pretty purple-coloured 
vase for flowers, and filled to-day with 
a glorious bunch of early violets. And 
this is all. 

Nay, not all. There are the two 
Saras (for the mother, too, is Sara) 
to be seated in their easy chairs, look 
ing now towards the workman, and 
now at each other; the younger say- 
ing— 

«* My dear, thoughtful mother, what 
aluxury! But, then, it really cost 
too much.” 

And the elder interposing— 

‘“*Not for you, my love. You 
really needed it. And, then, it lets 
the light in just as I should dispose it 
on the canvas where your future is 
outlined. But why put in my hand, 
if I could? Will not the great Artist 
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dispose his lights and shadows to the 
very best effect round my good and 
loving child ?” 

Now the workman has completed his 
task; and the mother, with a last 
look, taking and giving thanks at once, 
as children do kisses, follows to pay 
him; and the daughter sits alone, 
Alone? What are those shapes that 
flit in through the widened seams of 
the blind, and rest beside her while she 
labours? A very Apollo, the sun 
shoots in to dart his golden arrows at 
the point she aims at, and to promise 
his presence with a cloudless face 
upon that day her heart foretells— 
that day when she will have brought 
forth fruit worthy of the love, as cloud- 
less, that warms and lights her daily 
life. ‘That dear mother, if only it could 
come before Aer autumn!” She will try 
bravely. Then Flora trips in over the 
mignonette-box, but Sara will not tura 
aside. There must be no trifling now; 
she will enjoy without looking, “ think 
of ease, and work on,” now that she can 
have air, and light, and odour, and yet 
defy the eyeglasses over the way that 
would stare her into a blue-stocking. 
She does not know that. . Stay— 
she stirs; she is called away to see the 
gentleman in gaiters and cotton gloves, 
an old friend of the family, no doubt, 
who has just been let in. I think— 
yes, certainly I heard the bolt shoot. 
She has locked the door that she may 
find undisturbed the P.P.Cs. her visi- 
tors will leave behind. 


T shall call it the Hermitage; it wants 
too much the petite-maitresse air of a 
boudoir to tilke that name. Sara's 
Herimitage—if I may call that spot the 
daughter’s wherein the mother passes 
so much of her time; but it is the 
daughter's acknowledgedly. Before the 
mother's entrance, I can see the daugh- 
ter’s head lifted from the book, or 
paper, or the delicate web of finger faé- 
ry-work, and slightly inclined towards 
the door, to second the ‘‘ come in” to 
one with whom ceremony enters not to 
trouble study or repose. _It is a little 
token, but significant! ‘The owner 
in fee of the apartment has been paid 
her simple seignorial due, one of those 

epper-corn courtesies which maintain 
foubehold peace in its entirety, without 
suffering or struggle. 

How much of the daily burden of 
our life do we not throw upon our 
neighbours, when deprived of a place 
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proper to itself wherein to bestow it! 
And is that to be wondered at? Con. 
fine a man, within eyesight and ear- 
shot of his fellows, to a coach or toa 
coffee-room, suppose —the man be- 
comes a beast: irritated, irritable, fe- 
rocious; in a word, unbearable—that 
means all. Ile wants space, space for 
himself, that he may turn which wa 
he will; you cannot go nigher the wall, 
and he crushes you against it. Give 
the creature room. Give way for those 
instincts ; they will break forth. Give 
it a spot of its own, even though a 
very den, and when you meet it, it is 
man—the thinking biped, in its grega- 
rious seasons, social, agreeable, humane 
—a gentleman. Oh! precious space! 
Oh! blessed illimitableness of heaven! 
‘*There are many mansions in my 
Father’s house.” 

Fathers of little families, be ye pro- 
vident, ye who are the hands of Provi- 
dence—* our Father” ofall.” Appoint 
to each young head a resting-place 
apart. Give each young heart its own 
retreat—ITS OWN. 

You think it istoo much. Remem- 
ber the day that you would not have 
told, you know whom—* told him to 
his teeth he was a nuisance, if you had 
but had any place to which you might 
retreat from his impertinence.” He 
holds a grudge to you for it yet. “* You 
know it; but how could you have 
helped it? Never before ror since, 
perhaps, were you in sucha humour.” 
Granted ; it was hard to bear. But, 
then, you know the day Miss Spinner- 
clue—well, no more of that. 1 would 
not now put you to the blush for either, 
but to prompt you to remembrance of 
them when you quit your present 
dwelling, or enlarge it. Don’t be 
stingy, neighbour. You'll never spend 
a few score pounds better than in af- 
fording your youngsters a spare spot in 
which they may take refuge when they 
are stung or bored. We are all of us 
mortal, as yet, and you know they are 
the very “‘ moral” of their parent. 

It is very true. I should be sorry, 
indeed, to make light of your excuses 
upon that point. To do so would 
simply be making myself appear a 
beast (of another species) at an undue 
time, when I feel myself in a most so- 
ciable and yielding humour. It is all 
true. Did I say, good gossip, that 
you * could build a Tower of Babel, 
in order that every one of the tongues 
heard daily in your respected house 
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might chatter in its own department ?” 
Surely no. Space is scarce and dear. 
But do your best; and do, also, so 
that you and others may yet be enabled 
to do better. Cry out to those who 
are your reputed fathers, parents of 
their country, guardiar . of the national 
interests, so often orpLaned. Cry out, 
as you would at a tax—* Room!” say 
**Room!” Have we not turned upon 
ye, governors, once and again, for lack 
of room? Give us space — space for 
being ; we do but wallow, walled in as 
we are. Give way. Plant our cities 
widely; the earth is wide. Or give 
us, whilst we are and must be piled 
one upon the other—give us some spot 
whither to flee when the house-spirit is 
upon us. Some space, wide, smooth, 
and shady, where the unacred multi- 
tude may find solitude and calm. Some 
space where the last bitter taste of the 
apple fades upon the palate, and is lost 
in sweet sensations — where man the 
toiler is, for a little, re-created in man 
the possessor. 


It seems to me that while writing 
those lines I must have forgotten that 
I am not asenator; more’s the pity. 
If I were — but that has nothing to 
do with my sweet Sara, ‘ Your 
sweert Sara, sir! really your grey 
hairs ——.”” Precisely so, gossip, 
my grey hairs should be the sigh out- 
side of some little sense within. Look 
you now, if this is not the very moral 
of what I have been saying. But for 
the necessity of pointing out its ap- 
lication, I should not return (I do not 
like to do so) on — you drive me to 
say it—a burst of eloquence. When 
it has been, I let it be, ordinarily ; but 
this is an occasion. Do I not take 
pleasure in seeing that charming crea- 
ture yonder, just as well as if I had 
been at all the cost and care which 
have made her what you durst not say 
she is not— a most refreshing gift of 
that yood Providence that gave me 
the means and inclination to profit by 
every glimpse that comes my way of 
the green and rose-colour of human 
nature. In this sense she is given to 
me—is mine. I will make much, the 
very most, of her. J will keep my 
telescope at this precise inclination, 
and my ears open to every word the 
kind breeze brings me. But — only 
look at her— you cannot grudge 
me, any one, a pleasure now. Your 
heart must open to all human kind, if 
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you do but look long enough to inspire 
the influences of her existence. Those 
gentle plant-like lives that grow be- 
fore us thus, absorb our evil airs and 
humours, whilst thriving all the more ; 
and give forth pure breathings, such 
as now give my heart easier and fuller 
play. Thou, sweet Sara!—thou art 
a flower of God’s own garden. 


I have no objection to a maiden 
sister. I have one living in the dis- 
tant, quiet country, impriscned for 
life within our native province ; bound 
within the limits impassable of village 
dullness, by that chain we carry so 
kindly when we can can call it cir- 
cumstance, and show that it does not 
press upon our will. It has withheld 
my good Alicia all her life from 
mingling in that world which we used 
to talk of, and made those fine cities 
finer stillto her, standing out so grandl 
and cleanly from behind the village mill- 
dam, and the little cross-topped church, 
with the lime-trees drooping so compas- 
sionately over their abominations, and 
hiding them away : those crime-choked 
Janes one does not look down — these 
she never sees, But bright and stately 
as those sun-sketched pictures are, 
she fancies that village looks pretty 
well beside the fairest. For once a- 
year, lest I languish after it, she trans. 
mits me the entire, church, mill, and 
meadow, and the rest, in a great 
bottle of cowslip wine. It is a secret 
she has of making a parish portable ; 
for she cannot think I drink it. It 
makes my rus in urbe. Each bottle 
comes before its predecessor has had 
time to become over dusty. My last 
came but yesterday ; and I am fresh 
from an early morning-ramble through 
the dew. Ihave scarce got over the 
delusive feeling of returning as fresh 
as when J first came from the spot 
whence i¢ came. My sister still calls 
me her ‘dear boy.” You may laugh, 
gossip. I have had my pastime, and can 
afford you yours, At my age, philo- 
sophy passes no pleasure unplucked, 
let it hang high or low — so it touch 
not the mire. I thank my Good. 
Giver, and therefore, Irepeat (I hope 
I am not quite a Cain), L have no ob- 
jection to a maiden sister. 

But a maiden aunt is decidedly ob- 
jectionable, and justly, by the lex 
talionis : she objects to everything. 
Ladies of a certain age are, it must be 
owned, apt to become uncertain n 
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their opinions, and even in their tastes. 
What became a certain style ten or 
fifteen years ago, does not become it 
now. The seasonsare changed strange- 
ly — ure knows we are draw- 
ing near theend of the world. Sum- 
mer no longer stains so many silks, 
nor dusts such myriads of muslins, 
and therefore the dear nieces are mis- 
taken in imagining that they will want 
so many, &c., &c., &e. 

Just now, however, it is but one 
niece who suffers — if she suffers ; for 
there seems a feeling ever springing, 
ever flowing, between the mother and 
this daughter, which bears away, 
lightly as straws upon a stream, every 
little intrusiveness that would come 
between them. 

You have heard of, or witnessed, the 
deaf reading off the movements of the 
lips. If you doubt how far it may be 
carried, place yourself at a deaf dis- 
tance from the speakers, thus, as I am 
placed; mark them closely — if you 
imitate the movements of their lips 
with yours, all the better, you pro- 

ss more quickly ; you will wonder 

ow facilely and rapidly you may ex- 
tend and verify the sources of that in- 
formation so desired in every street. 
A word to the wise! You under- 
stand, good gossip. 

** My dear Sara,” says the aunt, 
** you positively will destroy that girl ; 
and, perhaps —I don’t like to pro- 

hecy, but that sort of idolatry is —— 
f should be afraid of it: absolutely I 
should.” 

*‘T have not spoiled her yet,” re- 
plies Sara, with a tranquil smile; 
*¢ and she is one or two-and-twenty — 
not quite the age for spoiled children 
to begin to show ill-natures.” 

“If it were only that Venetian 
blind ——.’? 

“If it is only that, it surely is not 
worth talking of.” 

*¢ But if youknew what everybody 
says. I hope J love all the chil- 

en ——.” 

‘IT am _ sure you do, 
Sara, gently. 

“Well; and yet I cannot defend 
you from the charge of partiality to- 
wards Sara.” 

«* My dear Henrietta, I never de- 
sired that you should, IfI only knew 
what our neighbours say of the very 
best of us, I should have a head-ache, 
I dare say, perhaps a heart-ache too ; 
for I know nothing more melancholy 
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than the idle business that persists in 
setting a neighbour's house in order. 
‘If 1 only knew.’ Ah! if we, each 
of us, only knew what the others 
know, we should have a greater lean- 
ing towards partialities than we have.” 

‘“¢ Well, there’s no use in talking: 
that I see.” 

** None in the world, whilst Sara is 
the subject; and you would persuade 
me to abate my affection for her, or 
conceal it. For what reason should I 
displease a creature that never gives 
me the shadow of a cause for being 
displeased ? Sara is an angel in gentle- 
ness and goodness. It is my highest 
pleasure to gratify her, even at the cost 
of some little sacrifice, if I can call it 
so. Let me ask you, Henrietta, am I 
wanting in anything to my other chil- 
dren ?—in anything ?” 

© Oh! no.” 

Sara appears satisfied. She says 
nothing more; but her silence is far 
more impressive than any wordy pro- 
hibition of the younger Sara’s name, 

The young girl herself enters, and 
the aunt quits the room, though not 
abruptly. If, instead of retiring to 
her own apartment, she would but 
step over to mine, for a neighbourly 
call, I should certainly say to her : 

‘* My dear madam, permit me to 
show you, in a few plain words, how im. 
prudently you are bestowing that good- 
sense with which Providence has 
gifted you; for, pardon me, you are 
not quite handsome enough to be an 
idiot; and I have heard you speak 
very sensibly to our rich, deaf neigh- 
bour, number 17. Allow me, then, 
to observe to you, that an assumption 
of the office of stepmother, where the 
real mother lives, is an anomaly of the 
very strangest sort, and the position 
itself a——very odious one. The yoke, 
madam, lies fair only when imposed 
directly from behind — straight from 
the hand of indisputable authority. 
Put it askew-wise, and— behold the 
consequence. Look at that noble ani- 
mal, plucked aside by a passing ur- 
chin, how he starts and curvets, and 
— now we see him submit to the 
trainer’s proper hand.” 

«* But, sir, J listen to your advice, 
most willingly, believe me: good in- 
tentions should be respected in all. 
Yet Iam not a child, nor ” 

*¢ Precisely, madam ; and your right 
to rule your own actions is undoubted : 
no one could dream of contesting the 
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point with you. You can assert your 
prerogative of free election. Young, 
very young people, have a jealousy of 
their right: ‘they are on the watch to 
guard, to vindicate, their scarce ad- 
mitted self-control. ‘Take my advice, 
then, my dear, fair neighbour, vacate 
your ill-advised position: take that 
which nature meant you to occupy, till 
withdrawn from it by other ties; bea 
wiser, graver, gentler elder sister — it 
is the true place of the maiden aunt.” 

And what would shereply? Ah! I 
don’t know that. I should have had 
the best of the argument, and 
I don’t quite like to imagine the 
response in such a case. But for 
all that, I should have given her 

ood and sound advice. 

While I talk thus with the aunt, the 
mother and daughter commune toge- 
ther, falling into one of those long, 
quiet conversations that I daily wit- 
ness. They chat, now gaily and 
laughingly, now soberly, and with a 
certain pleasant piquant gravity ; but, 
through all, far more as sisters than as 
child and parent, though the relation 
is never lost sight of in form bodily. 
It seems as if their two hearts antici- 
pate the reunion in that place where 
there will be neither marrying nor 
giving in marriage; no parent, but 
one Father; no child, but all chil- 
dren; and speak in the spirit of that 
time of bliss — those two sweet Saras. 


My next door neighbour — Edwin 
Landseer the younger, the ‘artist with 
long hair, and well-opened eyes, who 
would make, as well as take, a picture 
—likes living studies, it would seem. 
I doubt that Lacted discreetly in turn- 
ing those blue orbs of the inner vision 
towards the house over the way. He 
has just sent to ‘* beg the loan of my 
telescope, if I have one, having lett 
his own in the country last vacation. 
Exceedingly obliged,” &., &. “ If 
I have one?” Has he seen that I 
have? But whether he has or not is 
of no import in the matter of the loan, 
since Betty must ‘* wonder if there’s 
any sort of a curyfiz her master hasn't 
—andas to lendingit!" Well, like 
master like maid. I must notdishonour 
Betty's complaisance. 


For what other purpose could this 
young man, whose telescope remain- 
ed in the country quietly “since 
last vacation,” want mine for a few 
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days? But then, why prevent, if I 
could, his ‘taking the likeness of my 
dark-haired damsel? She would make 
a very model artist's wife — gentle, 
patient, beautiful — and then she, too, 
paints. There’s the secret sympathy. 
But what am [ to do meantime? ‘To 
vacate my observatory, and know 
nothing of how matters progress? Not 
so, indeed. "Tis but fuir that I pay the 
cost of my curiosity. I'll hire another 
glass, bring it home snugly under my 
great coat, and out-see the artist. 
Stay, if Lissue forth great-coated, [ 
shall have the three Misses Finger- 
fold upon me, “ astonished not to have 
heard I had been indisposed ! and how 
am 1?” <A dozen lies would not 
extricate me. And then Betty should— 
I'll find a way — no matter. “¢ Betty, 
my compliments to Mr. Landseer ; 
Iam very happy to accomodate him, 
and hope ‘twill suit him.” He's a 
ninny if it do not; and he does not 
look like one. 


How could he have known that the 
Venetian blind was broken ?) No doubt 
he is at his window with my telescope. 
He can see the whole tableau. He 
could not arrange a better situation: 

‘There sits the elder Sara, in a 
stately attitude, her face flushed a lit- 
tle, not angered exaetly, but excited. 
The colouring of brighter days is on a 
flying visit to her cheeks. She points 
with one bund to the blind, now flap- 
ping in the breeze, as it hangs froma 
single side support; the other is laid 
upon the younger Sara’s easel, on which 
the sun has hardened up the half-laid 
colours; and she looks into that 
sweeter Sara’s placid face. ‘The girl 
stands beside; her eyes fixed on ber 
mother’s, and her lips apart — as one 
who has pleaded her plea, and now 
anticipates pardon — with that happy, 
serious smile. 

The door opens, and a face, fair, 
but with an angry, unforgiving, age-ing 
countenance, laid mask-like over it, 
is placed parallel with the jamb. This 
is the offender clearly. Sara turns and 
meets the eyes of the apparition ; but it 
looks cnedion though somewhat appre- 
hensively, beyond to where the elder 
Sara sits, and addressing her says :— 

«Did you want me, mother ?” 

‘* Not now, love,” interposes the 
ounger Sara; ‘I have explained to 
er how the accident occurred.” 

The apparition looks relieved, yet 
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not subdued. It blushes though, as 
it obeys Sara’s kindly signal to with- 
draw quickly — there is always good 
behind a young face that blushes. 
The anes may weep, perhaps, 
when it has closed and locked its own 
little chamber door up stairs, poor 
child. How good did I not say it was 
to have a chamber of one’s own, where 
angry feeling may liedown undisturbed, 
and weep itself to sleep? Ah! I could 
tell _. 

Sara speaks— 

‘You will make me spoil them,” 
she says, patting the fair cheek bent 
down towards her's. 

The younger Sara smiles fearlessly. 
She thinks no true mother ever spoiled 
a child. But then she has had no 
matronly experience. 

«*Ah! what a responsibility we enter 
on as mothers! If they were but 
like you, my child, I should have no 
fears.” 

The daughter turns over many 
leaves of a small book, opened on a 
tiny reading-desk, and points to two 
places on the same page. 

What is the book? A Bible, from 
its modern-antique binding. And the 
page?. A list of births, copied from 
the great book in the breakfast-parlour, 
that Sara may secure timely remem- 
brance of the féte-days of all those 
dear ones—days when little gifts 
seem great to little people—and, 
above all, of the flowers to be trained 
ever the hands that can no longer 
clasp them, lest the mother’s visit find 
the grave undecked. For there is one 
name with two events registered with 
a short stroke between —two short 
days, with eternity intervening. 

And what did Sara's finger say ? 

Sara’s finger said, ‘‘they are so 
much younger—only look !—and I”— 

**Younger still, in many things,” 
replied the mother —‘ in those things 
that keep the heart young and pre- 
serve it for everlasting youth, my own 
Sara, my never-failing comforter! My 
friend, and yet my child.” 

Both start. Another look. No; it 
cannot be—and yet—why, yes! Surely 
it.is Sara’s birth-day. Both had for- 

otten it. Every day is pet-day to 
Gennaio should she keep count for 
an indulgence; but the mother is 
vexed at herself— ‘‘ How could she 
be so stupid.”” An animated discussion 
follows. It will end in Sara’s making 
@ great plum-pudding, and the young 
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blind-breaker getting Benjamin’s mess. 
At table, too—custom overrules the 
law —Sara may invite whomsoever she 
pleases for this day. Long live custom! 

I was right: there goes the tray 
to the baker's, covered with its neat 
white cloth. I know that tray; and 
it never goes elsewhere. The servant 
has gone into the shop. Ah! me; 
why was not I born in Arcadia? or 
put into an eclogue, to cradle my life 
away amidst the swaying tendrils of 
a vine? How the actual discomposes 
the aerial. A steaming, fat breath 
seems to dim the glass through which 
I speculate upon my fascinating 
vis-a-vis. The hermitage is empty ; 
the easel untouched: the Saras are at 
dinner. Well, well; dinner is good 
for something :—‘ Spread the table 
and contention ceases.” 

Tuesday afternoon. This is what I 
witnessed :— 

The young ladies had come in from 
a walk and sat chatting in the drawing- 
room, when the door was opened, just 
ajar, and Mrs, Walton's voice came 
through— 

«*Sara, my dear love, I wish to 
speak to you.” 

Sara rose instantly and followed the 
retreating steps. 

‘Sara is to be consulted upon some- 
thing that we are not fit to hear — not 
old enough yet, I dare say,” cried ones 
drawing herself to the full height of her 
five-feet-five. 

‘“¢<«Sara, my dear love,’ will give 
sensible advice, you may be sure,” re- 
turned another of the malcontents. 

** Fie, Frances, mimicking mamma!” 

«She did not mimic her this time. 
Did you notice how mamma's voice 
trembled? Is anything the matter?” 

«< + How it trembled.’ Did it tremble?” 

Silence, and looks changing from 
inquiry and recollection to anxiety, 
answered that all believed it did; at 
least, that there was something strange 
about it. Then all sat still awhile, in 
expectation that something, no one 
knew what, was going to happen. 

At length one suggested, “ Could 
Sara have done anything? And mam. 
ma find—” 

A general shake of dissent ended 
and answered this question. Entire 
silence followed, till broken by—hush ! 
not yet. I must tell what came to pass 
up stairs before that. 

Sara followed Mrs. Walton to her 
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dressing-room, taking off her bonnet as 
she went, in preparation to execute any 
housewifely command that might be 
laid on her. But her mother sat 
down without speaking, and Sara drew 
near, and, leaning against a table 
placed beside the sofa, waited a mo- 
ment, and then said— 

«* Well, my dear mother ?” 

Mrs, Walton pushed in and drew the 
young girl down beside her, putting 
one arm round her waist. Then her 
eyes were cast down, as if in thought 
of how to enter on something to be said 
or done. 

*¢ Sara,” she said at length, gravely 
and tenderly, “‘I am going, for the 
first time in our mutual lives, inten- 
tionally to give you pain.” 

*‘ For the first time, indeed, if you 
are,” replied Sara, looking at her con- 
fidingly, and yet growing slightly pale. 
Expressions corresponding to every 
conjecture that passed through her 
mind flitted over her fair, calm face. 

Her mother’s responded in the same 
manner : ** Nothing of all or any one of 
these ; you are far from the truth.” 

** Have you had any loss, mother ?” 
Sara asked, after some minutes’ painful 
silence. 

«‘ Not yet,” answered her mother, 
“but I fear [ am going to sustain a 
sore loss. Suppose I were to lose you, 
my love ?” 

** Oh!” cried Sara, “* if I can do 
anything — earn anything, my dear 
mother, even away from you ti 

** My dear child,” interrupted Mrs. 
Walton, “ No, no, it is not that. Had 
you, tell me, Sara—had you ever any 
misgiving of my true affection for you ?” 

Sara looked at her: it was enough. 

«* Had you ever, at all,” continued 
Mrs. Walton, slowly and impressively, 
*‘ the faintest notion of not having 
legally—remember I only say legally— 
@ title to it ?” 

Sara started to her feet, and put her 
hands to her forehead. She shook like 
an aspen-leaf. Mrs. Walton bowed her 
head upon the table, and burst into a 
fit of weeping; hysterical sobs were 
heard where the three saucy fair-locked 
sisters sat below listening. 

Sara had grasped at the truth. Fact 
after fact whirled through her mind, 
crowding and meeting as if toppling 
one upon another, and crushing down 
her brain with the weight of an ago- 
nising certainty: her own years of 
eldership — her evident and constant 
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favouritism, so unlike all the rest of 
that darling mother’s even rule—the 
tenderness, the delicacy—one might 
almost say the courtesy in which she had 
grown up as a something sacred—sanc- 
tified by misfortune, perhaps by 

Her hands dropped like lead upon the 
table; Mrs. Walton caught her in her 
arms. 

«* My child! my own dear child !” 
she cried, “ forgive me for leaving the 

ossibility of such a shock before you. 
Chews nothing of your real birth, I 
could but guess—I know little more 
as yet. I thought I acted for the best 
in fonsing off present pain. I did not 
know this day would ever come. Sara, 
my child, tell me you pardon me this 
terrible surprise. I waited till the 
last moment possible. I have the letter 
since morning—I took time to think— 
I could not, in conscience, Sara, keep 
it from you. Speak to me, my love! 
my child !” 

«* Oh! mother! mother! mother!” 
murmured Sara. Her heart was so 
full of love and sorrow that it seemed 
to her that it must break in the utter- 
ance of more. 

Mrs. Walton understood her. She 
parted the long locks, wet with tears, 
that fell around her face; she stroked 
her head with tenderness inexpressible. 
She pressed her closer to her heart, and 
the two sat still for many minutes so. 

«It is a kind and gentle letter, my 
love,” said Mrs. Walton, drawing the 
letter before Sara. Sara pushed it 
from her quietly, but with an air of 
repugnance that went to the mother’s 
very heart. 

«© It will be all too soon when it 
must be read, my child,” continued 
Mrs. Walton; “ for we all must do 
what is unavoidable—what is right.” 

Sara took up the paper and read :— 


“* Mapam, — Having, after a pro- 
tracted and to me most painful search, 
discovered and identified, I trust beyond 
possible mistake, my granddaughter 
in the young lady whom you have 
brought up in the position of your 
eldest child, I am, you cannot be sur- 
prised, prompted by maternal feelings 
to require her transfer to her natural 
home and legitimate protectors. In- 
structed, as I have been minutely, of 
the singular care and tenderness with 
which my grandchild has been brought 
up by you, madam, and of the strong 
affection that exists between you, I do 
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not, believe me, make this request 
without a full sense of the regret which 
you must experience at parting with a 
young creature who does so much credit 
to your generous kindness, and repays 
it, so far as a child can repay it, with 
dutiful regard. But, madam, you 
have other children—I am alone. I 
have been so for fifteen years. I long 
to have my solitude broken by the pre- 
sence of my only daughter’s only child, 
Mr. Hallett, of Winter-street, No. 32, 
in your city, will satisfy you on all 
— as to the validity of my claim to 

er. To him, when all preliminaries 
will have been, at your convenience, 
duly arranged, you will be so good as 
to entrust her. I hope I need not say 
that no bar will ever be placed, by my 
will, to her testifying her sense of what 
is due to you and to your amiable fa- 
mily, I refrain from communicating 
with my granddaughter directly : she 
will veleleana that it is not through 
absence of anxiety to claim a share of 
her regard. 

“TI am, madam, withthe highest 
esteem, and most gratefully, your obe- 
dient servant, 

“Sara Mary Drimspate.” 


*¢ And is this to be my name?” 
asked Sara, with a quivering lip. 

“Ido not know, my love; I have 
taken no steps to see or hear from this 
Mr. Hallett.” 

«© Well,” Sara said, after a pause, 
‘it is a kind, gentle letter! She 
séems to be a good sort of old woman.” 

‘Old woman!” repeated Mrs. 
Walton, “I should imagine her a 
stately, beautiful old lady. See what 
steady, even, gentlewoman-like cha- 
racters those are !” 

Sara a her head, and the tears 
dropped fast upon the paper. She 
wal. not be beguiled 4 of her 
heart-grief. The elder Sara put her 
arms round her again, and again they 
wept together. 


Here a visitor, who would see me, 
closed my eyes upon the Saras for a 
while. 1 saw no more till tea-time. 

Then matters had improved—soft- 
ened down somewhat. Smiles and 
tears were strangely mingled, yet not 
unpleasingly. A subdued second- 
mourning, so becoming to a widowed 
face, had settled upon Mrs. Walton. 
And the hope, once admitted, of being 
useful somehow to those dear friends, 


had gone deeply into Sara’s open heart, 
though it expressed itself only in the 
resolution “‘ not to make bad worse 
while they were to be together.” The 
young ladies were as one in eager af- 
fection to the lost sister: looking on 
her now as the guest of so many years, 
it was who would most effectually 
gainsay all thought of those baving 
been years of grudged hospitality. The 
— of their mother’s generosity, 
thus looked back on, was not without a 
strong and good effect upon their feel- 
ings; and, after all, they were their mo- 
ther’s daughters, It could not be dis. 
cussed till she had gone away — not a 
nook of the house could be trusted with 
such a conversation, lest the walls echo, 
or the winds bear it to her; and so they 
thought of it all the more, all the bet- 
ter. Each girl, with her romantic 
notions of exclusive love and perfect 
heart-whole confidence, pictured to 
herself, in the misty twilight of her 
vague view of duty, how she should 
feel if a husband brought to her a 
nameless child to rear, and care for, 
and watch over, without a word of ex- 
planation or excuse. All turned with 
fresh esteem towards that dear and 
tender-hearted parent, and then with 
new zeal to do her pleasure in cheer- 
ing the gentle companion and old play- 
mate to whom they no longer grudged 
her love. 

So passed the evening. A little note 
was written, requesting an interview 
with Mr. Hallett, and then carefully 
put aside from hand and heart. 


The sun and I were on the meridian 
—the median stripe of the Venetian 
blind at the same instant. It was not 
high noon within. All brows bore a 
cloud: Mr. Hallett was no welcome 
guest. 

«* You desired to see me, ladies," 
said the lawyer, addressing the two 
Saras. A sigh like a sob broke from 
the young girl’s lips ; but she controlled 
her feelings, and added a bow to ‘ her 
mother’s’ spoken assent. 

«I desired to receive the proofs 
spoken of in this letter, and to learn 
how the facts of this affair came to 
your knowledge,” said Mrs. Walton, 
slowly. 

Mr. Hallett laid down various papers: 
a certificate of baptism, corresponding 
with Sara's reputed age—attestations of 
residence in, and departure from, seve- 
ral places of the child and her nurse— 
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a character given the servant who last 
attended the sweet Sara prior to her 
final settlement with ‘ her mother,’ and 
the testimony of the woman herself — 
all formed a close, clear, and complete 
chain of events. The motive to the con- 
cealment of her origin, and the means 
by which the design had been defeated, 
sons were wanting to perfect the his- 
tory of her life. 

«¢ All that I can tell,” said Mrs. Wal- 
ton, “is, that a few months after 
my marriage, my husband, Major Wal- 
ton, committed my sweet Sara to my 
care. I decided on not inquiring into 
his motive. He told me that she was 
to live with us, but that, beyond that 
point, I might arrange for her as I 
chose.” 

«* And when dying?” suggested Mr. 
Hallett. 

**He could not explain.” 

« He was brought home dead after 
a duel,” added the youngest daughter, 
in a whisper. 

«Ah! Ah! Well, the motive to 
this mysterious concealment seems, I 

ather from my client, to have been a 
om to annoy her husband, your late 
husband’s father-in-law, madam, now 
alsolong deceased. The old gentleman 
did not, I understand, altogether meet 
his expectations in money matters after 
Major Walton had been united to his 
daughter, in a marriage not quite of 
his making.” 

«We are sisters, after all!” cried 
Frances (the blind-breaker), clasping 
her arm round Sara's waist. 

«* Step-sisters,” replied Sara, sadly. 

*«*Not at the mother’s side,” said 
the old lawyer, warmly and kindly. 

Sara looked at him with glistening, 
grateful eyes. 

No, truly. The step—and it was a 
wide one — was at Major Walton's. 
Could Sara call him father? His was 
one of those natures not at work in 
every house ; but which, notwithstand- 
ing, are to be met with often enough 
for the purposes of providence—a na- 
ture with just depth enough to touch 
the depths of others, and which ex- 
hausts, in a perpetual out-pouring of 
self-sacrifice, the heart that, mistaking 
this contact for sympathy, receives it ; 
just as those crooked instruments that, 
dipped down in the bosom of the gene- 
rous wine-tun, drain away its precious 
tide, returning nothing. Sura the 
elder did not portray him thus, She 
did not attempt his portrait ; but facts 
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ut it into high relief. So thought 
Eawin Landseer, and so thought I. 

And so she took the child and kept 
her. All were silent for a moment, 
running over, each one to himself, the 
suspicions, apprehensions, jealousies— 
ms aps, merging in that full, un- 

roken, unwearying flow of love. 

Sara took her hand and held it 
within both her own. The others, as 
if this motion broke short the threads 
of thought, drew a long breath prepa- 
ratory to further talk. 

** A woman or a lawyer,” said Mr, 
Hallett, ** will ferret out a secret; but 
if you put both together on its track, 
what secret can escape ?” 

As the old gentleman spoke, he 
turned and touched the covering of 
something placed upon achair. It was 
removed by the artist who hitherto had 
stood by, like a serving-man behind his 
burden, holding it as his plea of admit- 
tance to this scene—and there stood 
the picture, “ THe Two Saras.” Nay, 
there were two pictures—four Saras 
—two on canvas, and two in life and 
motion. The pictured Saras also seem- 
ed to move their eyes and lips, full 
and tremulous with the sweet emotions 
of that day the blind was broken. It 
was indeed a picture. 

And the Saras looking on them- 
selves and on each other; and the 
artist with his guilty, yet ingenuous 
face; said I not rightly, he would 
make as well as take a study ? 

It was so, indeed. This young man’s 
artistic instinct, quick to the con- 
sciousness of unity in beauty, had 
seized and brought to light this secret 
of compassion, which only could bring 
into line the overleaning in the mo- 
ther’s pose in relation to those four 
young lives. Where was my penetra- 
tion, telescope and all ? 

As they stood around the picture, 
giving me and the sun space in front 
to look together on it; as each face 
said to the other—* through this all 
was brought about; but for this we 
never need have parted” Ah, me! 
how guilty did I feel! Through the 
tube of my telescope all this came to 
pass; entering at the little end and es. 


caping by the larger, where, as in the 
eye of the world, a small sight makes 
& great scene at times. 

“When my picture was exhibited,” 
began the artist, “I received a letter 
of inquiry if the portraits were from 


life? I answered that they were. I 
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was asked again, what I could tell of 
the ladies they represented? I replied 
that I suspected, though I had no rea- 
son for it —that I suspected, without 
knowing why, that they were not 
mother and daughter, though reputed 
to be such,” 

«* Ah!” cried the young girl, ‘* What 
had I done to you, Mr. Landseer ? 
How could you tell what that guess 
might do?” 

e did not, as might be expected, 
answer, “nothing.” He did not 
speak at all fora time. He looked at 
her. ‘There was the revelation of an- 
other secret. She blushed deeply, and 
turned towards the picture. 

“*T as little intended injury to you, 
madam,” responded the young man, 
at length, in a collected and respectful 
tone, ‘‘as you, surely, never did to me. 
It was a woman wrote to me—an aged 
woman — pleading for all I knew or 
might suspect, of one who was ¢ the 
picture of her dead daughter, and 
bore the name of her daughter’s only 
child!’ I could not deny an answer 
to her. I never saw my own mo- 
ther.” 

Sara looked upon him, and then at 
her mother: how much to be pitied 
was the young artist! 

‘*T was assured, on most respectable 
authority,” he continued, “that no- 
thing but benefit could result from the 
identification of the lady I had painted 
with the person sought for, lt was 
only on this assurance I resolved to 
mention my suspicions. If I enter- 
tained doubt at all as to doing so, 
when I . . I thought—I felt as 
if I should be satisfied of doing rightly 
when I had acted against my own 
wishes; which surely, madam, could 
not lean towards removing you from 
where you seemed so happy and so be- 
loved.” 

Sara sighed. 

‘I did not desire to sell the picture. 
I painted it for pleasure, not for profit ; 
but your grandmother, Miss Walton, 
wrote with her own hand, to beg it of 
me. I felt I had no right to retain it 
when so required.” 

Here he cast down his eyes; and 
so did Sara hers. This part of the 
explanation I thought quite superflu- 
ous. A man does not need to make.a 
speech upon the sale of a picture, when 
his highest hopes are to live by the sell- 
ing ofthem. But Sura seemed to think 
© polit worth reflecting on. 
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** But,” said Mrs. Walton, “ that 
does not tell us how you painted it.”’ 

All eyes were turned like a battery 
upon my window. I shrank into a 
corner, though I knew I could not 
be seen. I imagined him telling, too, 
that it was my gossip first drew his 
attention to the family. 

* Well, I'll see it out, at least,” 
I said, returning to my post. It was 
but the ceremony of parting that I 
witnessed. Mrs. Walton shook hands 
with her young neighbour, in tokens 
no doubt, of entire forgiveness... But 
Sara only bowed — and rather stiffly. 
I distrust those lingering grudges ina 
very young heart. . When thrown off, 
as they must be when not quite de, 
served, there is no saying where the 
heart will jamp to in mere joy at hav- 
ing rid itself of such a burden. Then 
the artist returned across the street, 
with his hat over his eyes. Shall I go 
and comfort him? IL had a share in 
bringing him into this heart-trouble of 

is. 


Sara is gone. 

There was, as I foresaw, a love. 
quarrel about the Venetian blind, , It 
was necessary to decide who would not 
have it. 

‘Tt will bring us all home to you, 
my love,” cried the elder Sara, “ and 
of course you will have apartments of 
your own, in one of which it may be 
hung.” 

‘Ah! no. You must keep it for 
my sake, mother,” replied my Sara. 
** You will sit inmy room always now, 
will you not? Andit would not be.m 
room without it. I shall not need it 
to bring ye to me. Will not, every 
sight I see be a new medium through 
which to look back on home ?” 

And so the blind remained. Sara 
went away in a handsome dark chariot, 
and with an old affectionate-looking 
servant behind, to see that ‘* his young 
lady ” was made comfortable upon, her 
long, strange journey, Mr. Hallett 
seeing her off with quite a lady’s-man- 
like air, The mother's heart was fain 
to go a stage with her, but judgment 
forbade any seeming reluctance to give 
up the treasure to its rightful owner. 
And so they parted. 


How heavily the time has hung this 
last week back ! I wish I neyer saw that 


window, No, I don’t; butas I said 
so, let itstand. But I no longer like 
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to look at it; that’s astrueas. . . 
that I am a fool to let my neighbour's 
nestlings steal so into my heart, that 
when they take wing I feel it robbed 
and empty. Sara has still her fair 
locked girls—growing to three graces, 
really—to soothe and comfort her. 
She has them to care for, and to lecture, 
too, when they need it; as, under fa- 
vour of mother Eve, they often will, 
no doubt. But whatam Jtodo? If 
I thought I should miss her so, I 
might . . . yes,I would... 
Pshaw, have sense, man! It should 
have been six months ago, and even 
then . . Well, it is not six months 
ago. And it isan ill thing to let idle 
thoughts have speech of us. I will not 
an ass. 

Still I might hear of her. Could I 
not . . ? Stay—surely that would 
be even better. If I had but some 
little thing of hers. Could not 
the blind-man give me a shred of the 
blind? She touched that often enough. 
Being quite useless to him, of course 
the bits lie about the counter some- 
where still. And as he is a dlind-man, 
of course he will not pry into my mo- 
tive for procuring them; or if he do, 
he shall not see them. I will be so gruff, 
and so crusty, and so miserly, that he 
shall not wonder if I ask if the twine 
that bound the parcel as the maid took 
it there was the same that fastened it 
on its return. But howshallI account for 
my asking at all? Nonsense ; impudence 
is rarely asked intrusive questions. I 
should like to see that blind-man doit, 
though in my secret soul, I who en- 
tertain frightfully democratic notions, 
hold a tradesman to be a man, and do 
believe he has a perfect right to ask 
questions about what concerns him. 


** Nothing venture, nothing have!” 
—a whole strip. A most lucky injury. 
And no need of my devising a pretext, 
if indeed I had thought of doing any- 
thing so weak. 

*¢ Dear me, how fortunate to have it 
laid past. No doubt the gentleman 
wants to match it.” 

“T'll buy here, if anywhere, my 
worthy friend.” 

I cannot keep up incivility without a 
reason ; there is no use trying. I bow 
—a duchess might return that saluta- 
tion—and I walk away, taking my 
strip in my hand. 

Miss Eagle herself might manipulate 
on this, But I must not make incre- 
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dulity my herald to the power I would 
propitiate! Iam decided upon doing 
it. I don't care who sees me. I want 
to hear of her—my sweet Sara ! 

“Oh, mighty Mesmer, hail !” 

*¢ Only rain, sir,” simpers the house- 
maid—I humbly beg her pardon, the 
handmaid — as she lays by my over- 
shoes. ‘*Heavy enough though, in. 
deed.” 

Yes ; Madame is at home? I could 
not abide to ask a great hulking fellow 
about her. And if it is deceit, women 
have license imprescriptible to deal in 
that commodity. 


On my life, ’tis she. I should re- 
cognise anywhere that peculiar way of 
carrying her left hand. 

‘«* Well, what is she doing ?” 

** Reading.” 

«¢ Alone, or in company ?” 

* Alone.” 

*¢ Describe the room.” 

** Large, with oak panels, little 
tables, a guitar, many books, embroi- 
dery, an easel with a half-finished pic- 
ture of of herself.” 

** No, Mrs. Mesmer ; that’s her mo- 
ther, I know.” 

**Go on: stay. Is there a blind to 
the window? ” 

‘No; there are two windows hung 
with pink silk, and inside I see folds of 
white muslin. The wind blows so that 
I cannot see if it is one or two cur- 
tains.” 

‘* No matter. 
then 2?” 

** Yes ; both open door-wise down to 
the floor, and there are one, two, three 
steps descending to the garden. I see 
roses of many kinds, jessamine-——— .” 

** And ‘ rosemary’ ?” 

**No; but there is an entire bed of 
forget-me-nots.” 

Bless her little heart! I wish I had 
been bodily of her acquaintance. Sure~ 
ly our — have shaken hands before 
now. It is just the place fit for her. 

*«I see a park beyond the garden, 
and hear trees waving their branches. 
The breeze must be coming across 
water, it is so cool.” 

** Go down the garden, and see.” 

** Ah! yes. How beautiful! How 
beautiful |” 

** Describe.” 

*¢ There is a lake, a little lake, with 
a river flowing through it, and a boat 
at its moorings; and great trees in 
groups or scattered, and lovely open 


The window is open, 
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glades so green. But I see a high iron 
screen - work between them and the 
garden. The park seems divided from 
the house.” 

** All the better; our neighbour’s 
park is always the most beautiful ; and 
she has the freedom of all, no doubt! 
They are but fit for her—sweet Sara. 
Come back to the room.” 

. ** That is what the old lady calls 
er.” 

*« I thought you said she was alone.” 

_ Anold lady, tall and stately, and 
with a gracious face, has just come 
through a window from another room, 
and called to the young one. Now 
a are walking down the garden to- 
gether; but I am in the house, and 
cannot hear what they are saying.” 

‘* Very good. Thank you. Stay: 
you said she was reading; look at the 
volume, please ?” 

«Tae Lives or Great Pamnters.” 

*¢ Tue save! 


I am bewitched, I do believe. Did 
I ever think I should have recourse to 
——? Notwithstanding, I will go 
back again. I have passed by every 


day for a month—yes, a full month of 


one-and-thirty days, and controlled my 
inclination to ascend the steps, lift up 
the knocker, and lay downahalf-crown. 
The picture made present to me there 
was worth the pay. At what prices, 
and with what straits people buy up 
Rubens’s, and Rembrandt’s, and Ti- 
tian’s pictures! And those very folk, 
canvas-mad, will cry out at my secur- 
ing one of nature’s in an at all out-of- 
the-way mode. That matters not. 
From this day forth Z am a picture- 
dealer. I choose to furnish the little 
inner cabinet, where there is vacant 
space enough certainly, with such pic- 
tures as shall take my fancy, and will 
go how and where I please to pick 
them up. LI let thee as much, Gossip 
Public. Thou knowest already to what 
devices thou descendest in thine ama- 
= excursions to hang thy great gal- 
eries. 


** Ts Madam at home ?” 

*¢ Yes.” 

I am ushered in: the same room, the 
same lady, the same everything—any 
one who choosescan see all for the fee— 
the same strip of blind. 

** You wish me, then, to return to 
that old house and young lady ?” 

** If you please.” 
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*¢ The two ladies are there: stay, it 
is not the same room ; it is larger, and 
the hangings are of a graver hue.” 

«© Well ?” 

** The two ladies are there. And I 
can see another, a young one, younger 
than either, in the garden close by the 
paling.” 

Ah! Anna was invited there, I 
heard. 

*¢ Describe her, pray. Is she like 
the other—like a sister ?” 

“Oh! notatall. The first youn 
lady is dark-haired: this is, fair oa 
laughing —a handsome, lively girl she 
seems. Now she blushes! I see a 
young man: he seems to have been 
gathering flowers; he offers them to 
her, but without rising from his knees, 
Now she turns aside, and he springs to 
his feet.” 

“ Stay ; this is scarcely fair. Return 
to the other two.” 

** The younger lady is now seated on 
an Ottoman beside the elder, whois 
speaking to her.” 

** Stay till I get my pencil. Now.” 

*¢ And they are loving words, too,” 
adds Madam, with a strange smile— 
irony in coma. ‘ They are talking of 
the others in the garden, for both look 
out and smile, and the young one 
blushes, as they see the pair arm in- 
arm pacing along the winding path by 
the river. ‘* Yes, it will be a match ;” 
it is the old lady speaks. “* You do not 
regret it, I trust, grandmamma,.” 

*‘ No, my love; no indeed. God 
forbid I should regret any good arriv- 
ing to any member of the family to 
which I owe my child. But I should, 
I own, like to see you too match your- 
self with somebody as good as our 
young friend, and more suitable to 
you.” No answer—blushes only. 

‘Ts there no one, my love, my 
child, to whom I could look to en- 
trusting you—when I havegrowntired 
of you, you know?” No answer, but 
tears, this time. 

‘¢ Sara, my love.” 

«¢ Forgive me, grandmamma, I could 
not help it. It was before I knew 
you — before I knew I had a grand. 
mamma, I believe; and he loved me 
so, though he never told me of it.” 

«¢ The young painter?” No answer 
at all now. o blushes, no tears —~ 
visibly : the face is hidden. 

«¢ Well? well ?” 

«The old lady has risen. She is 
walking up and down the room.” 
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** What does she look like, ma- 
dam ?— quick, quick ?” 

** Not anger; but she is very pale. 
Now she opens her hands, and, as if 
she had dropped something from them, 
looks down on the floor.” 

** Some fine project has fallen to 
the ground—but, Sara ?” 

** Her face is hidden still. The 
old lady has taken her resolution ; she 
smiles too. Hush! she is going to 
speak again, She sits down and lifts 
up Sura’s face.” 

“Be it so, my love. And you 
know this county of ours is so pic- 
turesque that " 

‘Oh, grandmamma! oh, no! as 

ou love me,” 

** My child, ‘tis as he loves you. 

ou seemed so sure of it hut now.” 

** Sure of it—-oh! if I were not 
I should die—of shame.” 

_ * Since he does, and even you, I 
dare say, do not exactly know how 
long, it would not become my Sara to 
prolong his anxiety by any unwomanly 
evasion. I, too, owe him much. [ 
have every right to invite him here. I 
should have asked him long since, but 
that I feared to do by my own act what 
I did not then know fate had done. 
Nay! my dear love, I do not regret 
it. God has so appointed it —the 
Providence that brought us together 
through his means might part us. 
And now, Sara, I would not regret 
nor undo it if I could, and dared. It 
is for your happiness, my child ; that 
suffices. What other object have I 
upon earth?” Sara kisses her hand. 

How low people can stoop to or for 
those they love ! 

**So we shall invite him as your 
dear mother’s escort to their wedding 
—it will not be distant. Then he can, 
if he choose, avail himself of opportu. 
nities for sketching. To prevent all 
chance of his presuming on the invi- 
tation too much (you think there is 
no danger), we shall invite another. 
We shall ask with him that curious 
old gentleman that . 

** Well, madam ?” 

She. has dropped the medium. 
Humph! | What tact those women 
have, waking or sleeping, or mesmer- 
ised ; clairvoyance is as old as Eve 
with them. Shall Igo? Why should I 
cut my nose to vex my face ?—I will. 


No news; no inyitations; no. wed. 
ding signs yet. And, bless me! the 
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blinds are all down over the way! — 
Oh! who'd have thought it? The 
dear old grandmother is dead. Good 
old soul, I almost regret I came to 
know her! And yet why should I? 
The present is not impoverished by 
the treasures of the past. I am the 
richer by a recollection than I should 
be, had that black-sealed letter come 
last Monday. 


I have got my little note of invita- 
tion, in such an upright, stately, kind, 
old hand. ‘Truly, we cannot be too 
quick in putting our purpose upon the 
blank page that lies before us.., How 
soon it may be turned down Heaven 
only knows. 

And Sara’s dear letter, so full of 
love and sorrow ; and, again, of love 
and hope. ‘The artist, too, has got 
his note. It would be a breach of 
trust to withhold it— and from the 
dead how sacred a trust becomes! 
How holy a letter, when death has 
shaken his dust upon the scarce-dried 
characters! Were he the veriest cox- 
comb, he might be sent this note. He 
is hopeful and sorrowful as Sara her- 
self. And she is coming back; com- 
ing till she will have subdued regret 
at her loss sufficiently to take charge 
of all the people and things which the 
good old lady loved, an which she 
trusted entirely to her child. 

Sara the elder, in. fact, we,all — 
for under shelter of this cloud I have 
quite grown one of them, therefore, 
without presumption, I say, we all_-we 
are like so many months of April—all 
of us. 


Now, we have the summer side of it, 
decidedly. The painter cannot re- 
press his satisfaction as the time of the 
young ladies’ return draws near. It 
was very good of the dear old lady to 
live to be so old, that all the natural 
and unavoidable topics of consolation 
should present themselves to every one 
unsought. Thus we have no actual 
condolence. A cloud has come over 
the sun; it has shed bitter tears, no 
doubt, for the sweeter Sara. . But 
all things pass, She comes;; and time 
has already wafted the cloud towards 
that west by which all things vanish. 


She has come — she is herself; and 
the artist feels it, though he hung back 
so on her arrival. She was.obliged,to 
look a warmer greeting from him, 
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though she had intended to be pretty 
cold herself. Well, the artist out- 
bowed her; I blushed for him myself ; 
no wonder she did, for she does love 
him with all her little heart—all that 
has got outside the Venetian blind. 


He has got the freedom of the Her- 
mitage. Ah, Sara! 'tis well fashion 
rescribes short mourning now-a-days. 
t was her grandmother's wish that no 
delay should be offered by Sara. Sara 
Bh 4 Sara is Sara. When he 
spoke she listened; and they are to be 
married at the close of autumn, on 
the same day with her sister Anna, 
whose lover has come hither after her, 
though I have overlooked him. He 
is not so much of a study as the 
painter. 


The leaves have fallen from the ge- 
raniums before Sara’s window. The 

ts are taken in for the winter. 

ra’s fate is just about to follow the 
precedent: to be removed from the 
out-door contingencies of courtship— 
cold blasts by which accident strips 
off the blossoms of expectation just 
expanding to certainty— and _trans- 
ferred to the household security of 
marriage. To-morrow will be Sara's 
wedding-day, and Anna’s, too; but 


DE RE 


Dr. Wnewett recently delivered, be- 
fore the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain, a lecture ** On the Influence 
of the History of Science upon Intel- 
lectual Education,” which might be 
fairly described as a discourse upon the 
text—‘* We, the heirs of all the ages.” 
The education of an accomplished man 
of the nineteenth century is an aggre- 

ation of elements which have been 
ormed by the intellectual movements 
of all preceding time. To this aggre- 
gate the Greek has supplied geometry, 
and the geometric spirit; the Roman, 
ee and the jural spirit, 

reathed into all the moral sciences ; 
while the post-Baconian centuries have 


* Dr. Whewell might have quoted Gibbon. 
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Sara's is to be the wedding. At least 
I and the artist think of it alone. 

But, sir, cries Gossip Public, rest- 
ing on his elbow, how can you excuse 
or extenuate the getting at your 
neighbours’ secrets in such ways? — 
stealing the most secret revelations of 
the heart—filching the most precious 
household ? 

Stuff! sir, I interrupt. I cannot help 
it ; and don’t apologise for it. Do you 
be silent; you do but parody. Non 
cepi sed recepi, wrote a king over his 
crown. “ Honest man,” said a witty 
clerk, ‘‘ the receiver is as bad as the 
thief.” 

Know further, gossip, that it is your 
eye has been rivetted upon the object- 
glass. For my part, upon the honour 
of art, I never once looked through 
the Venetian blind, nor listened; nor 
have I in my life ever seen a clairvoy- 
ant—at work. 

Well, then, how came I by my know- 
ledge of the Saras ? Ah! thatis what 
remains - not to be told. You 
have heard of the Pope who is said to 
have sent a member of the Sacred 
College to join the Freemasons? You 
have learned just as much of my se- 
cret as he did of theirs from the Car. 
dinal. To know it, he should himself 
become one of the craft. 


POETICA. 


crowned these great inheritances of de- 
ductive reasoning with the inductive 
sciences and the inductive spirit. And 
the moral of the whole is, that no man 
can be considered thoroughly educated 
who has not appropriated the Greek, 
the Roman, and the modern contribu- 
tions to the culture of the mind. Even 
with our pre-scientific bringing-up, we 
are ready to maintain that the exact 
and solid study of any of the natural 
sciences is a most valuable discipline. 
But we fear that some persons in this 
age are falling into the delusion thata 
knowledge of those facts that are ob- 
jectively most useful, is also subjectively 
most improving, as the organ of mental 


* T am pleased with the epithet legiferi, ap- 
plied to the Roman triumphs ; laws, were produced by those triumphs, and were their ordinary 
fruits.”—Journal (speaking of Claudian, Rutil, iter.) 
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cultivation. The modern element of 
culture is the Aaron's rod, which swal- 
lows up the Grecian and the Roman. 
Hence the slipshod and illogical cha- 
racter of the sermons and essays of the 
day; hence (which most concerns us 
now) the shallow and fluctuating criti- 
cism, which we are so often doomed to 
read and to hear. 

There are two principles — 
where manfested in the external world 
—the principle of utility and the 
principle of beauty— unless, with 
some modern philosophers in sight of 
certain animal and vegetable forma- 
tions, we wish to add a third, analo- 

ous to humour or grotesqueness. 
ese two principles should inform the 
inward, as they do the outward crea- 
tion. There is some danger just now 
that the latter of these may be too 
completely sacrificed to the former, 
even in the seats of liberal education, 
and much more by those who are en. 
deavouring toimprove their own minds. 
An attempt to show that poetry—the 
sublimate and quintessence of the beau- 
tiful —is a real means of intellectual 
and moral culture, may, perhaps, be 
neither uninteresting nor unprofitable. 

We set out by asking — Is poetry 
popular ? 

e might assert that poetry is the 
deathless instinct of our intellectual 
being—that man is a poetical, almost 
as characteristically as he is a rational 
creature, if we take the word poetical 
to indicate the love of poetry when 
produced by others, as well as the fa- 
culty of producing it ourselves. There 
is hardly any mental constitution whose 
original draught utterly wants a poe- 
tical projection. And if some of our 
readers, having in their minds’ eye a 
matter-of-fact young lady, or an elderly 
M.P., affirm in our teeth that some of 
their own acquaintances are not poe- 
tical in either of these senses, they 
must suffer us to remind them that 
there are probably others whom it re- 
quires a sort of charitable hypothesis 
to designate as rational. But we will 
only ask our readers to recall what they 
may see for themselves any day of the 
week, Go, and make a morning call 
upon any one of your acquaintance. 
Occupy the time until the lady of the 
house makes her appearance, in turning 
over those books lying upon the rose- 
wood table. What are they? Tenny- 
son’s ‘* Princess,” the sixth edition ; 
“ In Memoriam,” ditto ; ‘The Chris. 
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tian Year,” exquisitely got up in mo- 
rocco, the thirty-seventh edition. Is 
there any respectable house in the 
United Kingdom which has not a 
ony of Milton and Shakspeare ? — 
Shelley and Byron are reprinted by 
thousands, at so low a price as to 
bring them in reach of all who can 
read. Only last year a young Ayr- 
shire man, by profession originally a 
drawer of muslin patterns, Mr, Alex. 
ander Smith, published a volume of 
poems, which has gone through three 
or four impressions in these islands, 
while 20,000 copies were disposed of on 
the other side of the Atlantic in a few 
weeks, In throwing our eye acciden. 
tally down the columns of a newspaper, 
we see that in the Marylebone Free 
Library (to which the working men of 
London come in their working dress, 
but which is said to be as quiet and 
orderly as the British Museum), out of 
687 books, 289 are set down under the 
head of literature and poetry. 

Such indications as these justify us 
in asserting, that poetry is popular ; 
and this leads us to a momentous ques- 
tion. We cannot put down poetry by 
placing it on a Protestant Index Expur- 
gatorius. In this land of liberty—in 
this age of the march of intellect, we 
can no more check the circulation of 
any set of popular books, than the 
spring-tide of the Atlantic. If the 
teeming press of this land be like the 
Nile, and volumes of poetry like the 
frogs, that come up into our very bed. 
chambers, assuredly there is at present 
no Moses who can remove them from 
us. We may preach against poetry, 
but we are not to suppose that because 
we are virtuous, there shall be no more 
cakes and ale. 

Poetry is popular, and all the tribes 
of staid gentlemen, and menof business, 
and useful-knowledge enthusiasts, can- 
not put it down. How are we to in- 
terpret the fact? Men who desire, 
above all things, the progress and im- 
pens of their fellow-men, but who 

elieve that there is no improvement 
without a purer morality, no progress 
away from that narrow road of which 
the Truth hath spoken—men who value 
every study which has a tendency to 
refine feeling, and to elevate thought, 
because it makes a more precious in- 
cense to offer with the sacrifice of our- 
selves upon the altar of God — how 
shall they take the fact? Shall they 
make lamentation over it, as another 
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proof of the corruption of our nature, 
or shall they accept it as it is, and 
strive to neutralise the accidental evil, 
and to increase the essential good that 
there is in it ? This question deserves 
to be considered by all readers of 
poetry, and especially by the young. Is 
poetry, indeed, as it was called of old 
*¢ the wine of devils” ? Is it, at best, 
the confectionary of literature ? 

If the influence of poetry is against 
God and goodness — if it intoxicate 
our better nature, may the glass which 
contains it be shivered, however deli- 
cately textured or rarely cut; may 
the wine be spilled, though its ebul- 
lient foam toss the sunlight into scent- 
ed wavelets! If it be not so ac- 
tively malignant as this, but merely 
a sweetmeat, we had better have 
as little to say to it as possible. 
Life is an earnest and an awful thing. 
It has battles, and its warriors want 
wrestling sinews. That is bad food 
for them which makes flesh, and not 
thews and muscles. But apart from 
the abuses to which every human fa- 
culty may be wrested, we believe poe- 
try tobe an instrument, not simply of 
pleasure, but of improvement through 

leasure. When John Wesley made 


ymns, and set them to tunes which 
were known in the tavern and the 
theatre, he said, ‘ it was pity so much 
good music should be given up to the 


devil.” We would apply this to 
poetry. John Milton (who, though a 
poet, and likely to be biassed by the 
nothing - like-leather fallacy, knew 
something of the theory of education) 
maintained that a study of great 
poets and good critics would soon 
make youth “ perceive what despi- 
cable creatures our common rhymers 
and play-writers be; and show them 
what religious, what glorious and mag- 
nificent use might be made of poetry.” 
We propose, then, to give some ac- 
count of what seems to us to consti- 
tute poetry. We shall endeavour to 
vindicate it by a reference to the con- 
stitution of our own nature, and the 
structure of Scripture; we shall then 
point out how readings in poetry— 


“ Haply may requite 
Studious regard with opportune delight ;” 


may be made subservient to the im- 
provement of our minds, and in some 
degree to the purification of our hearts, 

L We account for poetry, then, in 
this way — we believe it, with Schiller, 
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to be “ the longing for a lost ideal.” 
We believe it to be the sweet expres- 
sions of the not unhopeful melancholy 
which is inseparable from a being like 
man, who, in the midst of his full, re- 
tains a longing for that which he once 
was, and looks dimly forward, half 
smiling through his tears, to what he 
yet may be. We are so constituted 
that the present cannot satisfy us, and 
we desire to relieve ourselves by mak- 
ing creating, some better things out 
of such materials as we have. This 
longing more or less exists in every 
reasonable being, and is poetic feeling. 
But take some man in whom this feel- 
ing is predominant. In the mood of 
mingled emotions which we have de- 
scribed, the most beautiful objects of 
the universe, observed or remembered, 
occur to the mind, which is gifted with 
an almost miraculous delicacy and 
fertility of the associative faculty — 
become fashioned after its likeness, 
and steep it in a sweet pleasure akin to 
melancholy; for the known beauty 
only awakes a longing for a beauty be- 
yond itself. In his elegy on ‘ Mrs. 
Anne Killigrew, excellent in the two 
sister arts of poesy and painting,” 
Dryden says— 


“ To the next realm she stretch'd her sway, 
For Painture near adjoining lay.” 


Yet how much more contracted a 
province than ‘‘ the spacious empire 
of the Nine!” Stand upon some hill 
that ‘fronts the falling sun,” and 
from which you can behold the ocean ; 
that vessel, which seems to be steering 
away to some harbour beyond the 
golden sunset, may form the point of 
division for the eye and for the imagi- 
nation. Up to that vessel there is a 
realm of beauty—hills that seem 
glowing in a mighty crucible— trees 
that are silently falling into that burn- 
ing orange — ocean for some glorious 
leagues tinting his waters with a fire 
that we know not whether to call pur- 
ple, or rosy, or golden, for it is all at 
once. So far there is a realm common 
to poetry and painting; but beyond 
the vessel there is a bridge, brighter 
than that which the genius of ‘Tasso 
flung ‘over Kedron for the passage of 
Rinaldo ; and beyond those clouds that 
shine with horned rays like the face of 
him who came down from the Mount 
— beyond the furthest isle that floats 
like a burning ship in that sea of glory, 
like the seer of the Apocalypse, 
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the poet beholds a door opened in hea- 
ven; and ‘his realm stretches outward 
from that! The painter fixes on his 
canvas the finest lights that are pos- 
sible to his materials —those which are 
so fine that they defy his skill, are but 
the beginning of the poet’s work. 
Wordsworth expresses this in four 
lines on a landscape, the third of which 
we conceive to be the most wonderful 
in our language :— 
“ Ah! then, if mine had been the Painter's hand, 
To express what there I saw, and add the gleam, 


The light that never was on seu or land— 
The consecration, and the Poet's dream.” 


So far we have had the primary con- 
ditions of poetry. Another follows. 
To be a poet, a man must be enrich- 
ed with utterance. He must have 
words; but these words must not only 
be weighty, passionate, suggestive ; 
they must not want any element 
of beauty. As they are a something 
finer than painting, so they must be a 
something subtler than music. The 

t creates a temple; and a temple 
us not only graceful pillars, and 
storied windows, and clouds of in. 
cense ; it must have a chant —a mea- 
sured and ordered voice, as all around 
it is measured and ordered — of long- 
ing and melancholy, but not of grief, 
so subtly is it blended with pleasure. 
Therefore no man is a poet unless his 
utterances are in measure. 

Thisaccount of the genesis of poetry 
excludes such compositions as satires, 
or copies of verses, like Pope’s epistle 
On criticism. A very able man with a 
good ear, who never wrote a line of 
genuine poetry, might be eminently 
successful in such essays; so, much 
more might a real poet (and Pope, af- 
ter all, pace Wordsworth and Keats, 
was such), who applied the mechanism 
of the skill which he had acquired in 
loftier composition, to rounding off 
clever thoughts in sharp lines. 


“ Men's judgments are like watches—none 
Goes quite aright, yet each admires his own,” 


says Mr. Pope; and a true sentiment it 
is, ingeniously expressed, but we in- 
stinctively deny its claim to be poetical. 


“ Thirty days hath September,” &c., 
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is a very useful distich — more so than 
any in Dryden or Spencer, but it is 
not of the highest order of poetry. 
The human’ faculty ¢ most con- 
cerned in poetry ” is imagination rather 
than fancy. We use imagination in 
the sense which had long been floating 
down the current of our best writers, 
but was first grasped and fixed by 
Wordsworth. The word might sug- 
gest to us the idea of a power of re- 
calling images from objects once seen.* 
But it seems to express that faculty by 
which the finite is connected with, per- 
haps, we might say, retaining an ety- 
mological reference, made a type or 
image of the infinite and super-sensu- 
ous. Wordsworth gives us a very 


happy illustration of the distinction 
between funcy and imagination, set to 


Lord 


work upon the same material. 
Chesterfield says— 


“ The dews of the evening most carefully shun, 
They're the tears of the sky for the loss of the sun.” 


Here is a wretched piece of fancy. 
Milton says of Adam after the fall:— 


“Sky lowered, and, muttering thunder, some gad 
drops 
Wept at completion of the mortal sin.” — 


There is a sublime touch of imagi- 
nation. Wordsworth himself affords 
some beautiful illustrations of this 
faculty. He did not overrate himself 
when he wrote thus :— 


“Justified by recollection of the insults 
which the ignorant, the incapable, and 
the presumptuous have heaped upon my 
writings, I shall declare (censurable, I grant, 
if the notoriety of the fact above stated does 
not justify me), that I have given evidence 
of the exertion of this faculty upon its wor- 
thiest objects ; which have the same ennobling 
tendency as the productions of men in this 
kind, worthy to be holden in undying re- 
membrance.” 


Thus he says of a beetle seen 
through a microscope :— 


* Like a mail’d angel on a battle day.” 
Again, in some verses on a vase of 


gold and silver fishes, the vase is made 
a “type of a sunny human heart.” 


* “ Every one by his own experience knows, that the absence or destruction of things once 


imagined, doth not cause the absence or destruction of the imagination itself. 


This imagery 


and representation of the qualities of the things without, is that which we call our imagina- 
tion, ideas, or knowledge of them.” — Hobbes, Human Nature, 1. sec. 7. Perhaps this 
sentence has escaped Sir William Hamilton's observations when he says, in his wonderfuily 
learned and acute history of the word idea—‘' Hobbes employs it, and that historically, only 


once or twice.” — Disc. p. 68. 
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But mark what the poet says of the 
fish'séen in the twilight :— 


 Fays, genii of gigantic size, 
And now in twilight dim, 
Clustering, like constellated eyes 
In wings of cherubim, 
When the fierce orbs abate their glare.” 


Here is imagination’s most glorious 
work. The beetle and the gold-fish 
are made the means of linking our 
thoughts to the sublimest majesty of 
created strength. Were the order in- 
verted—were angels likened to insects 
or to fish, it would be the miniaturing 
handiwork of fancy. 

A Persian poet says— “ Night 
comes on, when the inkbottle - of 
heaven is overturned.” Another calls 
the evening dew ‘ The perspiration of 
the moon.” 

Glorious John Dryden says of a no- 
bleman sick of the small-pox :— 

“+ Blisters with pride swell'd, which through’s fiesh 
did sprout 
Like rosebuds stuck i’ the lily skin about, 


Each little pimple had a tear in it, 
To wail the fault it rising did commit.” 


We hope none of our readers will 
attribute these flowers to the stock of 
imagination. 

But let us not be unfair to fancy. 
Her work is elegant and ‘pretty, and 
done with a smiling face — she braids 
roses and finishes lace-work ; but that 
which is grand is also serious; and 
fancy, except under rarely realised 
conditions, diminishes the impression 
of seriousness. Jmagination rears up 
the pillars before the temple, whose 
names are Jachin and Boaz, establish- 
mentand strength—funcy wreathes them 
with lily-work. (1 Kings, vii. 15, 20.) 
Qne more instance illustrative of the 
distinction—we do not quite remember 
whether we are again debtors to Words- 
worth. Shakspeare describes Queen 
Mab as coming— 


“ In shape no bigger than an agate stone 
Qa the forefinger of an alderman.” 


Here is fancy ; see how archly she 
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does her playful work, and how defined 
she makes it. But imagination con: 
nects us with an indefinite vastness :— 


“ His spear, to equal which, the tallest pine, 
Tiewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 
Of some great ammiral, were but a wand 
He walk'd* with, to support uneasy steps, 
Over the burning marl.” 


So sings Milton of the fallen arch- 
angel. Mark, it is not said, ‘ His 
spear was as high as a pine,” or *¢ as 
high as a mast.” The altitude is not 
measured by anything that is notched 
on the carpenter's rule. The way to 
take it is not set down in Bonnycastle 
or Hutton. But our great poet connects 
the two: the pine hewn on the hills— 
the tallest pine, too, there, and that 
pine the mast of some giant man-of- 
war; and he tells you that that tallest 
pine, which hears the wind shouting 
over its head on the everlasting hills, 
which you picture to yourself as nearer 
than any tree of the forest to the frost- 
flushed sky, when its fiery roses are 
beginning to roll in cloudy flakes be- 
fore the storm—that mast, whose top- 
sail makes you giddy as you look up to 
it, are but a wand to his spear! There 
is imagination of the highest order. 

Poetry proper, then, is a longing for 
a more excellent beauty than “thé 
things which are seen” can supply; an 
upward and an onward instinct ut- 
tered by gifted persons in musical and 
modulated words, and gently delight- 
ing itself and others by its creations, 
And the faculty most immediately con- 
cerned in this process is imagination. 
Let us here remark (and we make no 
pretension to originality) that imagi- 
nation, in the highest sense (what we 
have termed the super-naturalising, in 
the note), has never been manifested 
by heathen writers, because imagina. 
tion points to the infinite and super- 
sensuous.[ ‘The heart which is used 
to give itself up to gods of flesh can- 
not ascend so high. Accustomed to 
rest upon the block of marble, the 





* Is Spencer's description of Orgolio the original of this ?— 
“ His stalking steps are stay'd 
Upon a snaggy oak."—Fuery © b.i. c. 7. 

+ Perhaps we have drawn the line rather too sharply. After all, there are creations of 
Shakspeare, in which fancy grows so nearly serious that the acutest critic might be perplexed. 
May we say that there are two kiuds of imagination—the swper-naturalising of the Hebrew 
prophets, and of the Hebrew-souled Milton, and the human of Homer and Shakspeare ? 

ft We do not forget that there are anthropopathic and apparently anthropomorphic ex- 


pressions in the Old Testament. 


We have known Exodus, xxxiii. appealed to by a Mormon ; 


but the whole tone of Scripture, and the known principle, lex loquitur linguam filiorum ho- 


minis, obviate any possible mistake. 
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dove-like wings of the human spirit be- 
come afraid to try the impalpable air. 
Thus ‘‘God is a spirit,” becomes a 
condition of the highest poetry, as 
well as of the truest religion. But 
we are apt to think (and this has never 
been noticed that we know of) that 
this observation may be extended to 
that form of Christianity which in- 
cludes certain transmuted and co-or- 
dinated elements of Paganism. Its 
ritual supplies abundant food for the 
fancy. But how is it that Italy has 
not produced one poem distinguished 
by this highest kind of imagination ? 
The traditions of her glorious past, 
compared with her degenerate present, 
have given her poets a gentle tender- 
ness. Her blue sky and sunny cli- 
mate have steeped their minds in a 
congenial hue; but her creed has 
fastened their souls to the things that 
are seen. It needs no acute physiog- 
nomist to discover a devout Roman 
Catholic by his look; the induction is 
eneralised from no particular race 
ke the Celtic — it is much more ex- 
tensive. We have remarked the mys- 
terious expression on the brow of one 
Roman Catholic member of a family 
whose other members were Protestants. 
And we believe that that darkening 
and contracting frown arises from con- 
stantly gazing at outward objects of 
worship — from perpetually localising, 
where it is considered irreverent to 
gaze at the Holy Eucharist — from a 
straining to recall what Cudworth 
terms “sensible ideas,” when the pro- 
totypes are absent. The shadow is 
thrown upon the brow from the cloud of 
a materialising religion. Such a sha- 
dow is analogously thrown over the 
pa es of poets of that creed. They 
«a muse of fire that would ascend 
the highest heaven of invention,” be- 
cause they have not learned to worship 
God in spirit and in truth. 

The observations which we have 
made will give us the best and most 
intelligible principles by which to de. 
cide what compositions we are to ac- 
cept as poetry. It at once rejects 
prose, however lofty and impassioned, 
as wanting the musical characteristic. 
Passages there are in Jeremy Taylor, 
and exquisite sentences in Bacon, 
which are, as it were, poetry in ore; 
but they have not been melted in the 
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furnace, which gives them their per- 
fect form; and divisions of poetry, 
based upon a different principle, have 
always been arbitrary and defective. 
Thus Hobbes will have poetry ar- 
ranged according to the places in which 
men have their local habitations. The 
court and the palace, with their heroic 
faults, magnificent virtues, and darkly 
majestic passions, cast in a grander 
mould than those of ordinary mortals, 
have for their own the princely epic: 
for them— 


“ Gorgeous Tragedy, in sceptr’d pall, comes sweeping 
by 3” 


the tears of kings flow from a foun- 
tain too august to be unsealed save by 
a crowned and kingly sorrow. The 
city, with its teeming population, “ in- 
sincere, inconstant, and of troublesome 
humour,” laughs at the vices of its 
betters, and the follies of itself and 
others, as it reads them in satire 
(scommatic narrative), or witnesses 
them in the living caricature of comedy 
(scommatic dramatic). The third 
region— the country, which has a 
**plainness, and, though dull, a nutri- 
tive faculty in rural people, that en- 
dures a comparison with the earth 
they labour” (so much for the British 
farmer), has the pastoral narrative, or 
bucolic, where simple swains pipe to 
silly sheep and sillier shepherdesses ; 
and the pastoral comedy, where labour 
frolics with elephantine gambol, in its 
clouted shoes, and the perception of 
some ancient and not very edifying 
joke, begins to dawn upon the chaos 
of the rosy and stupid face. Now, 
where does such a division as this 
leave room for some of the finest poetry 
that has charmed the ear of time? 
The jewelled fingers of ‘ Childe 
Harold” may knock long enough be- 
fore he will find admission into -this 
enchanted castle, while ‘ English 
Bards” may pass through with a 
savage scowl, and ‘ Don Suan” with 
an odious sneer. The sonnet, too— 
the key with which Shakspeare un- 
locked his heart —the lute on which 
Petrarch wailed forth the sweet sor- 
row of his love-wound, whose exquisite 
music imposed upon succeeding poets 
the soft necessity of finding a Laura, 
and singing a love-song, before they 
could be made ‘free of their com- 
pany” * — the pipe that Tasso loved 


* Cowley’s expression, see Johnson's “ Lives,” p. 3. 
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to sound, and which soothed Camoens 
in his exile — the single bright leaf in 
the funeral cypress that crowns the 
visionary brow of Dante — the sonnet 
that glittered like a glowworm before 
Spencer— 
“Called from faery land to struggle through dark 
ways"— 
that became a trumpet in the hand of 
Milton* —that under the finger of 
Wordsworth could play all the melodies 
of the Duddon, or swell out into organ 
notes that fill the temple of the Lord;— 
the sonnet can find no room in Hobbes’ 
poet’s corner. He quietly eviscerates 
the problem of its difficulty, by telling 
us that it is no poetry ! 

Lord Bacon again divides poetry 
into narrative; which is history imi- 
tated ; dramatic, which is history made 
visible ; and parabolic, which is history 
with a type. Our great Lord Chan- 
cellor, here as elsewhere, falls a victim 
to his exaggerated love of smart, short- 
clipped, symmetric-looking divisions. 
It is plain that he excludes about as 
much poetry as he includes. But give 
us any mould — narrative, dramatic, 
lyric, idyllic, didactic, philosopho- 
satiric, or composite—and we can re- 
cognise poetry, under whatever shape 
—we recognise the ingot, however 
variously it may be stamped. 

II. We now proceed to vindicate 
Poetry thus understood. We do so 
by a reference to our own nature. 
The word nature is an ambiguous one. 
sometimes taken in bono, sometimes in 
malo sensu, sometimes indifferently for 
the total existent sum of our being, 
intellectual and moral. Of our nature, 
in the last sense, mingled as it is with 
alien elements, which had no part in 
the glory of its original, the thought- 
ful and philosophic Hamlet exclaims— 
** What a piece of workmanship is 
man!" Ifthere be a point of view in 
which an insect is more beautiful and 
more wonderful than the sun,f with 
what comparison shall we compare 
man? And so when David, the poet 
of God, calls upon ‘ All His works, in 
all places of His dominions, to bless the 
Lord,” he feels that there is a richer 


* We must remind the reader that much of this panegyric is but a prose transcription 
of Wordsworth’s “Sonnet on the Sonnet,” as it may be called, beginning— 
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and more surpassing voice than any 
other, when he adds, * Bless the 
Lord, O my soul.” And every faculty 
of that soul must be given—* and all 
that is within me, bless His holy 
Dame.” Now, if every faculty of our 
Nature is to be given to God, it should 
be given to Him, improved and dis- 
ciplined. What are the leading facul- 
ties of man? We will not appeal to 
the difficult masters of mental analysis, 
to the modern Plato and Aristotle— 
Cousin and Sir William Hamilton, of 
Edinburgh (or rather, of Oxford). We 
will take the bold and rough outline- 
map, dashed on the first page of 
modern psychology, by the master- 
hand of Bacon. We answer — will, 
reason, memory, imagination. ‘The re- 
ligious obligation of educating the 
reason is now universally admitted. 
The delusion can nowhere now obtain 
an audience that ignorance is an 
acceptable sacrifice to God. “If you 
offer the blind for sacrifice, is it not 
evil?” But it is not sufficiently at- 
tended to, that imagination (meaning 
thereby, not creative imagination, of 
which we spoke so much, but a kindred 
though lower faculty, by which the 
distant, the absent, and the future, 
are represented to the mind under 
combinations, and aspects, imposed by 
the mind itself,”"{ and which is the 
very condition of poetry subjective) is 
a veritable constituent, not an adven- 
titious weakness, of human nature. 
Butler’s hard saying about ‘that for- 
ward delusive faculty, ever obtruding 
beyond its sphere, of some assistance 
to apprehension, but the author of all 
error,” must be applied to its abuse ; 
and is nearly equally true of the abuse 
of reason. We appeal with reverence 
to the archetype of our humanity—in 
Him we may best learn ourselves.§ 
Of this view of imagination we seem 
to have undeniable evidence in the 
contexture even of our Lord's perfect 
humanity. Let His temptation be con- 
sidered. Be it remembered that that 
temptation is not an episode in a drama, 
but a reality, and that its reality con- 
sisted in this — that objects, naturally 


* Scorn not the Sonnet—Critic !" -- 


t St. Augustine’s thought. 


t Whewell’s ‘‘ Elements of Morality,” book i, chap. 6, on the Mental Desires, 
§ “ Apprenons de la verité incarne notre veritable nature,”——Pascal, 
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and sinlessly objects of desire, and 
which only became sin by being chosen 
against God’s will, wére presented for 
His acceptance. ‘ The devil taketh 
Him up thto an exceeding high moun- 
tain:” What force is there in this cir- 
citmstance, viewed as an appeal to the 
imaginative part of that exalted na- 
ture! We are so constituted that the 
ascent of a mountain, the colours that 
ever and dnon steep its barren sides, 
the clouds that sail their shadows on its 
sea of sunshine; tlie roaring cataract, 
thé screaming wild bird, the brooding 
mists, the cold blue sky overhead, like 
the dome of eternity, impart an unu- 
sual elevation to the spirit: The sick- 
néss of terror; the suicidal impulse felt 
to the micistened palm of the hand, are 
succeeded by delighted amazement. 
Our dwarfishness seems to expand with 
the gigantic objects around; above, and 
beneath us: On the mountain-top 
exaltation borrows for a moment the 
office of humility, and ends in a speech- 
less worship. ‘Then come other thoughts. 
We associate ourselves with ideas of 
power and magnificence.* And if the 
stenery below us be fruitful in histo- 
rical recollections, imagination works 
with thesé recollections, and tinges 
them as fitfully as the sunlight paints 
the clouds. It is not the weak; the 
natrow-minded, and the ignorant, who 
are this afleeted ; these things are felt 
most deeply by the noblest spirits and 
the most refined intellects. When, then 
we consider the theatre on which that 
glorious scene was unfolded; and re- 
member that the magnificence of the 
offer was not frittered away by being 
presented in successive parcels, but 
that; as St. Luke tells us; all those 
kingdoms were exhibited tothe Saviour 
«*in a moment of time,” and remem- 
ber that the temptation was addressed 
tos and formed a point of contact with 
the imiagination; we begin to see the 
reality of the trial: Whence we con- 
clude that imagination is an integral 
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part of our nature, and that the poe- 
tical, as well as the rational in us; re- 
quires its education and proportionaté 
development. 

Authority is on our side. The an- 
cient tradition of classical education 
has always included a large list of poets. 
It cannot be supposed that the collec- 
tive wisdom of Christendom has allowed 
such prominence to poetry simply to 
crust the style with a superficial polish, 
or enable the reason to hang some 
poetic jewel on the naked arm of ar- 
gument.t Lord Bacon, the philosopher 
of progress and practical improvement, 
whoconsidered classical literature much 
better adapted to be the instruction and 
delight of mature age, than the educa- 
tional organ of adolescence, and who 
sometimes professes not to think very 
highly of poetry, yet bestows upon it 
the most satisfactory of testimonies. 
When he classifies human studies rela- 
tively to human faculties, he feels him- 
self constrained to give to reason, philo- 
sophy—will, ethics—memory, history 
—imagination, poetry. Need we do 
more than refer to the structure of Scrip- 
ture? If we look for the representa- 
tive of reason in the Bible, we find thé 
solid and argumentative St, Paul. If 
we search for that which may elevate, 
while it sanctifies the imagination, we 
turn to Ruth in the corn-field (and our 
simple Bibelfest man will not think a 
whit higher of the book of Ruth, even 
for a Goethe’s pronouncing it the most 
exquisite of idyls!)—we turn to the 
burning words of the, song of songs— 
to the Psalter, after all its cries of pent- 
tence, and passionate longing, running 
out ina Hallelujah, to that which, 
since the researches of Lowth, we may 
venture to call the sublime poetry of 
Isaiah. The reader of Milton will 
hardly need to be reminded of that re- 
markable passage in the fourth book of 
Paradise Regained, in which the Sa- 
viour compares the songs of Sion with 
the poetry of Greece ; but he may pos- 


* We have been pleased to recollect a similarity between our own thought and some 
beautiful lines of Wordsworth’s, which did not occur to us when writing the above :— 


** Blue ether's arms flung round thee 
Stilled the pantings of dismay. 


“ Maiden ! now take flight—inherit 

Alps or Andes, they are thine ; 

With the morning's roseate spirit 
Sweep their length of snowy line. 


“ Thine are all the coral foantains 
Warbling in each sparry vault 
Of the untrodden lunar mountains ; 
Listen to their songs—or halt. 


“ To Niphate's top invited 
Whither spiteful Satan steered.” 


To on her first ascent of Helvellyn, 
+ Poetarum sententie non tantum habent pondus. 


Nos saepe iis utimur, ut his que 


dicere voluimus ab ipsoram dictis aliquid orhamenti accedat.”— Grotius, De Jure, B. et P. 


Prolegom. 47. 
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sibly thank us for directing his atten- 
tion to the expression of the same sen- 
timent in majestic prose. ‘‘ The Scrip- 
ture also affords us a divine pastoral 
drama in the song of Solomon, con- 
sisting of two persons, and a double 
chorus, as Origen rightly judges. And 
the Apocalypse of St. hx is the ma- 
jestic image of a high and stately tra- 
gedy, shutting up eid intermingling her 
solemn scenes and acts with a seven- 
fold chorus of hallelujahs and harping 
symphonies ; or, if occasion shall lead 
to imitate those magnific odes and 
hymns, wherein Pindarus and Calli- 
machus are, in most things, worthy, 
some others in their frame judicious, in 
their matter most an end faulty. But 
these frequent songs throughout the 
law and prophets, beyond all these, not 
in their divine argument alone, but in 
the very critical art of composition, 
may be easily made to appear, over all 
the kinds of lyric poesy, to be incom- 
parable.”* 

It is interesting to contrast thesacred 
literature of the elder dispensation with 
the most precious of its other posses- 
sions. Contrast, for instance, Solo- 
mon’s glorious pastoral poem with his 
Temple. It was built of marble, ma- 
jestical exceedingly, the interior blazed 
with gold, and its walls were written 
over with a charactery of flowers, or 
sparkled * like starlight hid with 
jewels.” Far away, beneath the sha- 
dow of those trees which Ezekiel has 
described in his 3!st chapter (with a 
tone of colouring richer, more pictu- 
resque, and more analogous to modern 
feeling, than was ever laid on by any 
classical artistt), ‘« the workmen hewed 
the cedar for the House of God.” The 
same wild bees who still twinkle like 
golden motes in that scented air came 
humming round their toil. The same 
waterfalls made music in the forest, 
roaring inthe green abyssesof the chest- 


* “ Reason of Ch. Govern.” Pref. to b. ii. 


nut and the algum, but filling the dark 
recesses of the fir-groves with an eter- 
nal, sleepy, melancholy measure. The 
same broken rainbow fragments hung 
over the woods, and steeped them in 
that peculiar purple light which the 
save of our own day describes.f 
The patriarchal trees have been reduced 
to a scanty number ; perhaps some are 
still standing, under whose progenitors’ 
shadow the foresters of Hiram looked 
forth upon the flotes that were carrying 
materials for the edifice which was 
growing on Moriah. How proudly, 
too, for those seven long years must the 
people of Jerusalem have gazed upon 
the structure as it advanced to its com- 
pletion! What thoughts of duration 
must they have connected with. its 
walls! Yet, if the fire of the enemy 
had never leaped from pinnacle to pin- 
nacle—if the storms of successive cen- 
turies had beaten themselves in vain 
against its marble battlements, the ex- 
perience of ages tells us that the migh- 
tiest building bears necessarily within 
itself the seed and elements of its own 
decay. The root of the wild flower 
insinuates itself into the solid stone. 
The tiny insect multiplies himself into 
an innumerable host, and gradually ef- 
faces the delicate tracery, rives the 
granite block, and crumbles away the 
marble shaft. Even so must it have 
been with Solomon’s Temple, if it had 
been spared by the hostile fury of the 
Chaldean. How long has it been sur- 
vived by the divine poetry of the same 
date, whose duration shall only be 
measured by that of the world! 

III. Having thus attempted to vin- 
dicate poetry, we shall proceed to show 
how the study of it may be made intel- 
lectually profitable. We do not assert, 
then, that the mind should never be 
permitted to be passive in reading 
poetry; that we can in no case sur- 
render ourselves to an unreasoning 


¢ It may interest some of our readers to contrast with the colouring of this passage, that of 
Lucan, in the famous lines—Phar. lib. iii. 339, 447. 

There is no single touch which shows us that the heathen writer loved trees, or entwined 
delightful associations with their “‘ fair branches, and shadowing shrouds.” Plato, however, 
had such a feeling. ‘' Haec tua platanus non minus quam illa que mihi videtur, non tam 
ipsa aquula, que describitur quam platonis oratione crevisse.—Cic. De Orat. i. 7. 

t Lord Lindsay’s account of Lebanon adds a second psychological marvel to Coleridge’s 
Kubla Khan. Every one knows that the few lines of that exquisite vision are but a frag- 


ment of a poem which rose before the author in his sleep, without conscious effort ; but every 
one does not know that the scenery of the vision is so exactly that of Lebanon, that the poet 
minutely painted a landscape of which he had never read a description, which with the eyes 
of the flesh he had never seen. - 
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pleasure without injury. But, to 
speak generally, we believe that this 
passive surrender to admiration of 
poetry tends to afiect the intellectual 
part of our nature something, as the 
ive surrender to emotion acts upon 
its moral part. We should learn to 
catechise ourselves in presence of 
what is beautiful in poetry, to decom- 
pose our delight by reflection, to 
refer our pleasure to some fixed 
principles of the human mind. Between 
the. remotest regions of thought lines 
of communication may be drawn. 
Each portion of knowledge seems, 
like a tree in the forest, to stand out 
in perfect distinctness from its fellows, 
though serving to make up a common 
shade, and having some external 
contiguity in the remotest branches ; 
but he who digs below the surface 
finds that the roots are inseparably 
connected, and interlaced by a thou- 
sand ramifications. ‘Thus poetry is 
interlaced with philosophy,* and while 
we seem to be merely idlers listening 
to the poet’s reed in the pleasant 
shade, we are unconsciously becoming 
duates in the school of abstract 
thought. The adequate development 
of these remarks would be a volume 
rather than a review. We can only, 
on the present occasion, state, by way 
of example, a few principles of the 
refined pleasure which beautiful poetry 
is capable of affording, not attempting 
to trace them out a priori by any 
exhaustive process, but, as Bentham 
says of a rough classification, ‘ picking 
> and hanging together some of 
the principal articles in the catalogue, 
by way of specimen.” We shall not 
= much here of simple unmixed 
escriptions —of what is beautiful in 
external nature. We will admit, or 
rather assert, that the severity of the 
Roman poet’s criticism — 
——* Properantis aqux per amenos ambitus agros, 
Aut flumen Rhemen, aut pluvius describitur arcus,” 
would have been unjust and tasteless 
had he not added— 


“ Sed nunc non erat his locus.” 


Still this is too obvious a source of 
leasure to require an elaborate ana- 
— and we must here say that 
ough description is a most delicate 
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adjunct of true poetry, we cannot 
consider a chiefly, or merely descrip- 
tive poem to stand very high on the 
list of the Muses. When a description, 
however rich and gorgeous, is wrought 
out in an immense expanse, even of 
pretty and melodious verses, we are 
apt to ask whether an accomplished 
rhetorician could not have effected 
the same more masterfully, without 
the incumbrance of rhythm. Thus, 
putting aside moral considerations, 
and admitting the splendour of many 
passages in Childe Harold, we do not 
place it in a high class of poetry, 
though probably the first of its class, 
In the preface to the first canto, the 
author sets out by saying: —‘* The 
poem was written, for the most part, 
amongst the scenes that it attempts 
to describe.” Thus much for the 
correctness of the descriptions, while 
in that to the last canto he confesses 
that “there will be found even less 
of the pilgrim than in any of the 
preceding.” And it is even so; the 
gloomy human figure vanishes, and the 
composition is reduced to landscape. 
But by contrasting such descriptions 
the reader may set himself an exercise 
of no ordinary interest. The objective 
is rarely viewed in the dry light of 
reason—it is steeped in the subjective. 
We all know that when the most 
honest and least imaginative of men 
suppose themselves to be recording 
facts, they are often but recording 
their own impressions and unverified 
hypotheses, and the facts are dressed 
in the livery of their wishes ; so, when 
the poet seems to be most unmixedly 
descriptive, he steeps the landscape 
in the light of his own individual 
character. Let the reader then, with- 
out fail, compare such descriptions of 
similar objects, as are to be found in 
different poets. Thus Southey and 
Byron have each described a water- 
fall. Byron speaks of Velino:— 
“ The hell of waters where they howl and hiss, 
And boil in endless torture, while the sweat 
Of their great agony, wrung from out this 
Their Phlegethon, curis round the rocks of fet, 
That gird the gulf around, in pitiless horror set.— 
—— A matchless cataract, 
Horribly beautiful! but on the verge, 
From side to side, beneath the glittering morn, 


An Irs sits, admidst the infernal surge, 
Like Hope upon a death-bed, and unworn 


* Aristotle profoundly remarks, that poetry is truer than history, because it represents 


universal truth. 
their habits of generalisation. 


When poets enter upon other fields they are apt to exceed other men, from 
Coleridge in ethics; Goethe in botany and the theory of 


colours; Milman and Schiller in history, are instances in point. 
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Its steady dyes, while all around is torn 
By the distracted waters; 
Resembling, mid the torture of the scene, 
Love watching madness with unalterable mien.” 


Southey thus paints the birth of the 
Ganges on the top of Meru :— 


“ From rock to rock, with shivering force re- 
bounding, 
The mighty cataract rushes. 
‘Wide spreads the snowy foam, the sparkling spray 
Dances aloft ; and ever there at morning 
The earliest sunbeams haste to wing their way, 
With rainbow-wreaths the holy stream adorning ; 
And duly the adoring moon at night 
Sheds her white glory there, 
And in the watery air 
Suspends her halo-crown of silver light. 
A mountain valley in its blessed breast 
Receives the stream, which there delights to lie 
Untroubled, and at rest 
Beneath th’ untainted sky.” 


Add a third description of a water- 
> by the author of the “ Christian 
ear ”:——. 


“ Go where the waters fall, 
Sheer from the mountain's height. 


“ Mark how a thousand streams in one, 
One in a thousand on they fare— 
Now flashing to the sun, 
Now still as beast in lair. 


“ We that with eye too daring seek 
To scan their course, all giddy turn; 
Not so the flowret meek, 
Harebell or nodding fern. 


“ They from the rocky wall's steep side 
Lean without fear, and drink the spray ; 
The torrent's foaming pride, 
But keeps them green and gay. 


“ And Christ has lowly hearts that rest 
Mid fallen Salem's rush and strife ; 
The pure peace-loving breast 
Even here can find her life. 


“ What though in harsh and angry note 
The broken flood chafe high? They muse 
On mists that lightly float 
On heaven-descending dews : 


On virgin snows, the feeders pure 
Of the bright river's mountain springs; 
And still their prayers endure, 
And Hope sweet answer brings!" 


Now, in these three cases, the raw ma- 
terial of the verse is the same—a wa- 
terfall. But the cataract in Byron isa 
troubled hell of waters howlingin agony ; 
the rainbow that glitters in the Italian 
sunshine, spanning the waterfall from 
side to side, resembles love watching 
madness. ‘The cataract in Southey, 
for all its greatness, is a lovely and re- 
joicing thing: where the earliest sun- 
light hastens to come, and the haunting 
moonlight wreathes silver crowns of 
spray, and the waters at last sleep 
quietly beneath the quiet sky. Keble, 
with his gentle and timid spirit — his 
love of minute beauty (so natural in a 
short-sighted poet), and his prevailin 
religious spirit, turns from the roar an 
flash of the mighty waters to the hare- 
bell and fern, nodding over the rocky 
wall, and drinking life from the awful 
torrent —as the just man lives by 
faith, in a troubled world and a dis. 
ordered Church, 

One of the finest opportunities of 
contrasting the genius of two great 
poets in this way, is afforded by Dry- 
den’s “ Tales from Chaucer.” But the 
development of this contrast must be 
left for another occasion. 


GROTE’S GREECE.* 


Taoven this remarkable production 
has now been some time before the 
public, we doubt much whether beyond 
the world of universities and professed 
scholars its contents are so generally 
known as they deserve to be. The 
price puts it beyond the reach of 
one class of readers, and the length 
to which it runs makes too heavy a 
demand upon the time and attention 
of another. Besides it is an encyclo- 
pedia of Grecian historical learning, 
rather than an epitome of Grecian 
history. Accounts of outlying colo- 
nies, minute details of ancient juris- 
prudence, adjustments of contending 
authorities, criticisms on disputed 
texts, disquisitions archzological, chro- 


nological and philological, which pos- 
sess no interest whatsoever for the 
general reader, occupy no inconsider- 
able portion of the work. Even to 
the professed classic it is sometimes 
heavy reading. We do not mean to 
insinuate that it is like Sir Michael 
Scott’s ‘* Historie” — 
“ Which historie was never yet read through, 
Nor never will, for no man dare it do;"— 

but we are inclined to think that, as 
in the case of the wondrous wizurd’s 
Book of Might, it is mostly 


“ Young scholars that have picked out something 
From the contents.” 


We think, therefore, that we shall 
not be performing a task unacceptable 





* Grote’s “ History of Greece.” 12 Vols. John Murray. 
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to our readers, however unambitious 
in itself, if, instead of aiming at a 
critical analysis of the work, we re- 
strict ourselves to the humbler aim 
of laying before them the chief points 
of general interest, in which the 
author has diverged from the views of 
the preceding historians of Greece. 

Of these the first to be noticed is 
the comparatively late period at which 
Mr. Grote holds the authentic his. 
tory of Greece to begin. Clinton 
commences his chronology with the 
date of King Phoroneus, some seven- 
teen hundred years before Christ. 
The period before the first recorded 
Olympiad Grote, on the contrary, 
relegates to the domains of myth and 
legend. All the personages of heroic 
Greece thus vanish from reality to 
romance, and a thousand years are at 
once erased from the chronicle of 
Grecian history. Mr. Grote acknow- 
ledges this in the most emphatic terms. 
To him Phoroneus is only ‘a name of 

t celebrity in the mythical genea- 
jogies.”—i. 113. Cecrops, Danaus and 
Cadmusare mere ‘‘Eponyms.”—ii. 353. 
**Not only are we unable to assign 
the date, or identify the crew, or 
decipher the log-book of the Argo; 
but we have no means of settling even 
the preliminary question, whether the 
voyage be matter of fact, badly re- 
ported, or legend from the beginning.” 
—i. 333. The details of the two sieges 
of Thebes are the product of logogra- 
phers, out of pre-existing epics.—i.365. 
Lhe Trojan war, “though literally 
believed, reverentially cherished, and 
numbered among the gigantic pheno- 
mena of the past, by the Grecian pub- 
lic, is, in the eyes of modern inquiry, 
essentially a legend.”—i. 434. ‘Bea 
the return of the Heracleids is ‘‘ the 

at mythical event, by which the 
rst establishment of the Dorians in 
the promised land of Peloponnesus was 
explained to the full satisfaction of 
Grecian faith.”—ii. 404. In the con- 
ception of Mr. Grote, the myths of the 
heroic age are manifestations of the 
same spirit as the romances of chivalry. 
«« What the legends of Troy,of Thebes, 
of the Calydonian Boar, of (dipus, 
Theseus, &c., were to an early Greek, 
the tales of Arthur, of Charlemagne, 
of the Niebelungen were to an English- 
man, a Frenchman, or German of the 
twelfth or thirteenth century.”—i.630. 
The search for the Golden Fleece is 
thus the counterpart of the Quest of 
the Sangreal; the Seven Champions 
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of Thebes are as shadowy as the 
Seven Champions of Christendom ; 
Jason and Hercules are the prototypes 
of Sir Tristram and Sir Launcelot; 
and Ajax and Achilles have as much 
historical reality as Sir Bevis of Hamp- 
ton, or Sir Guy of Warwick. 

To the ulterior inquiry, on what 
basis of fact this palace of fiction and 
fairyland has been erected, Mr. Grote 
replies as follows :— 


“ T describe the earlier times by them- 
selves as conceived by the faith and feelings 
of the first Greeks, and known only through 
their legends, without presuming to measure 
how much or how little of historical matter 
these legends may contain. If the reader 
blame me for not assisting him to determine 
this—if he ask me why I do not undraw the 
curtain and disclose the picture, I reply in 
the words of the painter, Zeuxis, when the 
same question was addressed to him in exhi- 
biting his masterpiece of imitative art — 
‘** The curtain is the picture.” Preface, xii. 


To fairly estimate the advance which 
historical science has made in these 
countries within the last century, we 
have only to contrast these views of 
Mr. Grote with the views advanced in 
** The Chronology of Ancient King. 
doms Amended,” by Sir Isaac Newton. 
In that miracle of misdirected inge- 
nuity not only are the genealogies of 
the heroes argued upon as chronological 
data, but the very gods are metamor- 
phosed into historical persons. The 
whole Grecian mythology turns out 
to be the mistranslation of an Egyptian 
hieroglyphic. Bacchus is the same as 
Osiris, and Osiris is the same as Sesos- 
tris, and Sesostris is the same as Sesac, 
and Sesac comes out of Egypt on an 
expedition of conquest in the fifth year 
of Rehoboam. Neptune is the alias 
of Japetus, or Typhon, or Python, the 
brother of Sesac, and his lord high 
admiral, being painted with a trident 
to intimate that his fleet was composed 
of three squadrons, and being repre- 
sented as a giant with fifty heads, to 
denote that he hoisted his pennon on 
board a ship with fifty oars, Pan is a 
general of division in command of Se- 
sac’s Ethiopians ; while Minervais what 
Rittmeister Dugald Dalgetty would 
designate the Hureweibler or Captain 
of the Queans, to a contingent of Li- 
byan women, who indeed are no other 
than our old acquaintances the Ama- 
zons. Venus is Sesac’s mistress, hav- 
ing eloped with him from her husband, 
a Cretan worker in metals, named 
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Thoas, otherwise Baal Canaan, better 
known in Lempriere as Vulcan, the 
deity of the forge and smithy. The 
three Graces are her three waiting- 
maids, The nine muses are a bevy of 
singing women, who, like the Tymbes- 
teres in the ** Last of the Barons,” ac- 
company the army in the capacity of a 
regimental band. Prometheus is the 
commander-in-chief of Sesac’s army 
of the Caucasus. The war of the 
gods and giants is a war of suc- 
cession between Sesac’s brother Py- 
thon (who had just assassinated him) 
and Sesac’s son Orus (who, in point of 
fact, is the god Apollo). The Ar- 
gonautic expedition is an embassy from 
the great men of Greece, sent to the 
nations on the shore of the Mediter- 
ranean and the Euxine with the view 
of exhorting them to take advantage 
of the distractions in Egypt, and shake 
off the yoke of Sesac. ‘his theory is 
the reductio ad absurdum of all efforts 
to convert myth and legend into his- 
tory. Had it been manufactured by 
Swift and Pope for the purpose of 
throwing ridicule on all such attempts, 
it would have formed no unworthy 
pendent to their satire on the scholastic 
philosophy inthe ** Memoirs of Scrible- 
rus.” By Newton, however, it is pro- 
mulgated with as much parade of de- 
monstration as the best established the- 
orem in the ‘‘ Principia.” More modern 
historians, it is true, have not run into 
the same excess of folly, if we may use 
such an expression with reference to 
so great a genius, They have never, 
however, wholly given up the effort to 
extract the sunbeams of history out of 
the cucumbers of myth. The spirit 
of the philosopher of Laputa has still 
hovered over them. Even Clinton and 
Thirwall hold that historical matter 
may be distinguished and elicited from 
the legends, ‘‘ In estimating the his- 
torical value of the genealogies trans- 
mitted by the early poets,” says the 
former, as quoted by Mr. Grote, ‘¢ we 
may take a middle course, not reject- 
ing them as wholly false, nor yet im- 
plicitly believing all as true. ‘The ge- 
nealogies contain many real persons, 
but these are incorporated with many 
fictitious names.”—ii. 60. Even this 
compromise Mr, Grote repudiates. 
Amidst the confusion of the Homeric 
fight, the goddess dispels the mist from 
the eyes of the hero to enable him to 
discriminate between gods and men: 
nothing less than a similar miracle, in 
Mr. Grote’s opinion, could enable a 


critical reader of the mythical narra-. 
tives to draw an ascertained boundary 
line between the two.—i. 597. The 
pedigrees of the Grecian princes before 
the first Olympiad ave as untrustwor- 
worthy as the pedigree of the British 
kings before the arrival of the Ro- 
mans. ‘The line of the Heracleids is ag 
shadowy as the line of Brute of ‘Troy ; 
and to fix the date of Agamemnon or- 
Achilles is to fix the date of King 
Bladud’s accession, or that of the abdi- 
cation of King Lear.—i. 692. 

In these views we most unreservedly 
concur. Even in times of authentic 
history a poetical statement of facts 
degenerates into a prosaic falsehood, if 
regarded as a record. Had Dryden 
accomplished the task, the rude draught 
of which, he tells us, had long been 
labouring in his imagination — had he 
composed an epic on the conquest of 
the Saxons by King Arthur, or the 
restoration of Don Pedro by the Black 
Prince, we should, doubtless, have 
had a great poor, but we should haye 
had a worthless history. In a barba- 
rous or semi-civilised age, destitute of 
records, this principle obtains still 
more forcibly. Tradition is at best 
but a joint product of memory and ima- 
gination, The old heroes may be the 
shadows of real persons, dilated into gi- 
gantic proportions through the mists 
of time, but of those real persons we 
can know no more than the traveller 
does of the invisible shapes which pro- 
ject the Spectres of the Brocken. Who 
could recognise the Solomon of the 
Old Testament in the Suleiman of the 
‘“¢ Arabian Nights,” or identify the au- 
thor of the Aneid with the great ma- 
gician of the middle ages who founded 
the Castle of the Enchanted Egg, and 
‘*dyd many marvayles in his lyfe-time 
by wychecrafte and nygramancye, 
through the helpe of the devyls of 
hell” 2? When Fact and Fiction are 
thus inextricably combined we can de- 
rive from the fact none of the instruc; 
tion of history ; it only remains to de, 
rive from the fiction the interest of ro, 
mance. In one point of view indeed 
the romance is history. The old le- 
gends are the day-dreams of a nation’s 
Tout, Like the day-dreams in the 

ife of man, they manifest its early 
spirit and modify its subsequent ca- 
reer. But they are history only in so 
far as they are poetry; and when we 
divest them of their poetical character 
we deprive them of their historical 
value. Jf we attempt to trangmute 
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the old day-dreams into matter of fact, 
we only reverse the process of the al- 
chymists—the fine gold becomes dross, 
and the subtle spirit evaporates in 
smoke. The old legendary shapes, like 
the Elfin Page, vanish and cry, Lost! 
when forced into the running stream 
of a prosaic criticism. 

But while thus generally coinciding 
with Mr. Grote, there is one point on 
which we cannot but disagree. In esti- 
mating the historical value of a mass of 
legendary lore we must distinguish 
between individual facts and general 
truths. The combats between Sir Guy 
of Warwick and the Danish giant, for 
instance, is amere romance ; but while 
the character of Colebrand is a poetical 
figment, the invasion of the Danes is 
an historical reality. In the same 
manner we may consistently regard 
Cecrops and Cadmus as creatures of 
legend with Mr. Grote, and yet main- 
tain the reality of Egyptian and Phe- 
nician settlements in Greece with Dr. 
Thirlwall. With regard to such set- 


tlements Mr. Grote sees “neither po- 
sitive proof nor ground for probable 
inference that there were any such,”— 
ii. 354. With great deference to his opi- 


nion, we think we have positive proof 
in the legend itself, and ground for 
probable inference in a multiplicity 
of facts. The legend was not only 
firmly based in the popular belief, 
but was evidently of the highest 
antiquity, and may therefore be re- 
garded as decisive proof of the ge- 
neral truth which it embodies. As for 
detached facts no one can read the 
second book of Herodotus without 
remarking how deeply the Greek reli- 
gion was modified by the Egyptian. 
The very word barbarian, by which 
an Egyptian would be designated by a 
Greek, was of Egyptian origin. The 
Greek alphabet is Oriental even in 
the names of its letters. Mr. Grote 
himself acknowledges traces of Pheeni- 
cian settlements in some of the islands 
of the Agean (ii. 354), and that the 
adventurous mariners who lined the 
whole coast of the Mediterranean with 
their colonies, and pushed their com- 
merce beyond the Pillars of Hercules 
to the British Isles, should never have 
founded a settlement in continental 
Greece, seems utterly incredible. The 
purity of the Hellenic language and 
the peculiarity of Hellenic aptitudes 
may well be acknowledged. We know 
the Greeks did not become Orientals, 
but the Orientals may have become 
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Greeks, just as the Lombards became 
Italians ; the Normans, English ; and 
the English, Hibernis ipsis Hiberniores. 

But it is time to leave legendary for 
historical Greece. To every writer on 
the subject the history of Greece is in 
reality the history of Athens :—to Mr. 
Grote the history of Athens is the deifi- 
cation of herdemocracy. With regard 
toAthenian poetry and philosophy every 
one is disposed to join the chorus of 
the Knights of Aristophanes in praise 
of ‘the resplendent City of the Violet 
Crown, the object of universal admira- 
tion, the Queen of Hellas and the 
world.” Mr. Grote undertakes the 
vindication of Athenian politics; in 
fact, as he informs us in his preface, his 
original purpose in writing his history 
was to correct the misrepresentations 
of Mitford, and present the general 
phenomena of the Grecian wool under 
a juster and more comprehensive point 
of view. It is to this, we presume, 
we must attribute a certain polemical 
vein which runs through his “‘ Historical 
Greece,” and forms, in our opinion, 
the great blot and blemish of the work. 
Mr. Mitford everywhere appears as 
the admirer of monarchy and Sparta; 
Mr. Grote, on the contrary,everywhere 
presents himself as the advocate of de- 
mocracy and Athens, With many points 
of difference between the two histo- 
rians, there are thus more points of re- 
semblance than Mr. Grote would, per- 
haps, be willing to admit. He is not 
entirely destitute of the virtues of 
wrath and partiality, which, according 
to Byron, constitute Mitford’s great 
excellence, and without which, in his 
lordship’s opinion, history cannot be 
written inearnest, ‘The great pleasure 
of Mitford, the noble poet tells us, 
consists “in praising tyrants, abusing 
Plutarch, spelling oddly, and writing 
quaintly.” Mr. Grote never writes 
quaintly except in his translations, 
nor spells oddly except in the case of 
proper names, nor abuses Plutarch 
except when he differs from him, nor 
praises tyrants except indeed when the 
tyrant has a thousand heads. The 
writings of both bear the impress of 
their party as well as the stamp of 
their genius. In the one we are con- 
stantly reminded of the Tory of the 
period when the French Revolution 
had driven Toryism mad ; in the other, 
we are not allowed to forget the Whig 
of the Reform Bill and the advocate of 
the Ballot. Both, accordingly, render 
themselves obnoxious to the censure of 
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Bacon :—“ Politica in quibus sibi com- 
placent ubique inculcant et, diverticula 
ad ostentationem querendo, narratio- 
nem rerum nimis leviter interrumpunt.” 
—De Aug, ii.4. Ifin Mr. Grote we 
hear nothing of ‘that giddy tyrant 
the multitude of Athens,” in Mr. Mit- 
ford we hear nothing of “ the inhuman 
character of the Lacedemonian govern- 
ment ” (ii. 497), or “the habitual dupli- 
city of the Lacedemonian character” 
(vii. 66)—we hear nothing of “ the in- 
stability of public policy under the 
cuntitations! monarchy of Sparta” 
(vii. 33), or ** the slackness and stupidity 
of the Spartans” (viii. 89). Mr. Mit- 
ford, it is true, cannot repress an oc- 
casional remark on ‘‘the inherent 
weakness and the indelible barbarism 
of democratical government.” But Mr. 
Grote finds it equally impossible to 
omit an opportunity of reminding his 
reader that the oligarchical party 
were the usual promoters of war (vil. 
258) ; that the pretensions of oligarchi- 
cal Greeks to superior virtue was far 
from being borne out by history (vii. 
552) ; and that the assassination of po- 
litical opponents was in strict accord- 
ance with the “ genuine oligarchical 
practice.” —viii. 37. 

We excessively regret this appearance 
of political bias in the writing of Mr. 
Grote. It is accounted for by what he 
himself tells us in his preface. He is 
everywhere haunted by the ghost of 
Mitiord, and falls into Mitford’s errors 


by the very task which he has imposed 


upon himself of refuting them. It is 
never with entire impunity that an au- 
thor commences his work with a pre- 
conceived idea. The preconceptions 
of Mr. Mitford betray him in his state- 
ment of facts; the preconceptions of 
Mr. Grote occasionally seduce him in 
his estimate of motives. This, how- 
ever, is not the error which we are 
now insisting upon. It is the appear- 
ance of political bias in its actual ab- 
sence. ‘The character of the historian 
is essentially judicial, and it is never 
without a sacrifice of his judicial au- 
thority that _he assumes the position of 
the advocate. Impartiality is not in- 
difference ; but the appearance of indif- 
ference is essential, in order that im- 
a may produce its due effect. 

ow, if this principle be true, it is pre- 
eminently true in the case where an 
author devotes himself to the removal 
of prevailing prejudices or misconcep- 
tions. Of the extent to which Mr. 
Grote professes to do this, the best 
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proof is the enumeration of the posi- 
tions which he endeavours to establish. 
He contends that a thorough-going 
democracy, such as that of Athens, 
was the only constitution which, in a 
Grecian city, could secure freedom of 
speech and equality of law. The 
Athenian democracy he holds to have 
been neither fickle, ungrateful, rapa- 
cious, nor oppressive. Its ostracism, 
its universal suffrage, its secret voting, 
its paid jury-courts, its Graphe Parano- 
mon, he presents as objects of political 
eulogy. He justifies the fine imposed 
upon the conqueror of Marathon, the 
ostracism of Aristides the Just, the 
banishment of the historian Thucy- 
dides, and the sentence which con- 
signed the aged apostle of truth and 
virtue to the dungeons of the Cera- 
meicus and the draught of hemlock. 
Extenuating circumstances, hitherto 
overlooked, are adduced even in regard 
to that great crime of the Athenian 
people, the execution of the six gene- 
rals after the victory of Arginuse. The 
great events which determined the fate 
of Athens are presented in an aspect 
equally novel,, The maritime su- 
premacy which converted the Agean 
into an Athenian lake, and imposed 
tribute upon all its islands, originated 
in the most honourable causes. The 
Peloponnesian war was the effect nei- 
ther of the ambition of Athens nor 
the selfish aims of Pericles. ‘The main 
cause of the despatch of the Sicilian 
expedition was the rashness of Alci- 
biades ; the sole cause of its failure, 
the incompetence of Nicias. In a si- 
milar manner, almost every character 
in Grecian history—despot and dema- 
gogue, rhetor, sophist, and sycophant 
—is set in a new light, and invested 
with strange attributes. We do not 
make this recapitulation in the spirit 
of sarcasm ; on the contrary, in a | 
proportion of thefe viewsof Mr. Grote’s 
we fully acquiesce. We make it as at 
once a proof of his originality and a 
protest against the controversial spirit 
which cannot but prevent that ori- 
ginality from being duly appreciated. 
** Books,” says Lord Bacon, “ are the 
ships of time.” If so, Mr. Grote’s 
book presents too much the appearance 
ofa ship of war—an appearance which 
makes it at once an object of attack 
to belligerents and an object of suspi- 
cion to neutrals, * 

But pretermitting this preliminary 
objection as to style and spirit, it 
is time we should examine how far 
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Mr. Grote has succeeded in his en- 
deavour to place the phenomena of 
Grecian political life in a truer light. 
In comparing the political ideas of the 
Greeks with those of modern Europe, the 
first thing which attracts attention is 
their fundamental conception of aState. 
The highest political unity which eyen 
the mind of Aristotle could conceive was 
a concentration of adjacent villages inta 
a single city. In his conception, the 
sole object of the political union was 
the development of man’s intellectual 
and moral energies, and, subordinate 
to that, the supply of his physical wants. 
For these purposes the City was in it- 
self sufficient, and in that sufficiency 
the State at once attained its object 
and attained its limit. In accordance 
with this theoretic conception, we find 
that all the Greek polities were concen- 
trated city-states, self-dependent, self- 
sufficient, and self-governed ; isolated 
from each other in spite of identity of 
race, and animated by exclusive aims 
in spite of identity of interest. 

hen society was circumscribed with- 
in such narrow limits, it is evident that 
the governing power, whatever it might 
be, was ubiquitous; it pervaded the 
whole system, regulated all its parts, 
and, in fact, according to the remark 
of Aristotle,* was its proper constituent. 
If the lines which Johnson contri- 
buted to Goldsmith’s ‘ Traveller,” in- 
yolve a doubtful paradox with regard 
to the governments of modern Europe, 
they would have been felt to involve a 
monstrous falsehood in reference to 
the governments of ancient Greece. 
No Gnomic poet, from the patriot 
Solon to the ruffian Critias, would 
seriously have broached the senti- 
ment— 


* How small of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure.” 


When the sole object of Political 
Science was the well-being of the Polis, 
the discussion which Herodotus attri- 
butes to the seven Persian conspirators 
as to the relative merits of the govern- 
ment of the One, the Few, or the 
Many, was an all-important and all- 
absorbing question. Accordingly, the 
first point on which Mr. Grote joins 
issue with Mr. Mitford is the feeling 
with which the majority of the Grecian 
world regarded the government of the 
Me 
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One, To Mr, Mitford, if we may take 
Mr. Grote’s exposition of his senti- 
ments, ‘‘ the anti-monarchical feeling 
of the Greeks appears of the nature of 
insanity, and the Grecian communities, 
like madmen without a keeper” (iil. 
16). To Mr. Grote, on the contrary, 
* the hatred of kings, as it stood among 
the Greeks, was a pre-eminent virtue, 
flowing directly from the noblest and 
wisest part of their nature.” — (Ibid.) 
If we are to arbitrate between these 
antagonist decisions, we are bound 
to admit that, in one point of view, 
Mr. Grote is undoubtedly in the right. 
In all the Grecian States, with the ex- 
ception of Sparta, the old heroic mo- 
narchy had died out, and the only form 
in which monarchy could subsist was 
under the form which the Greeks de- 
signated a Tyranny. Now, a Tyranny 
was not necessarily tyrannical. It wasa 
government, however, which satisfied 
neither of the requisitions without 
which, in the opinion of Aristotle, a 
people would be but a populace of 
slaves. It was neither conferred by, 
nor accountable to, the people; it was 
at once usurped and _ irresponsible. 
Besides, as Mr. Grote obseryes, what- 
ever might be its original character, 
it had an irresistible tendency to de- 
generate. Its insecurity engendered 
mistrust and malevolence, and the ty; 
rant in the ancient sense became even- 
tually a tyrant in the modern. As an 
illustration of the true character of the 
Grecian despot, and an embodiment 
of the feeling with which he was re- 
garded by a Grecian community, we 
cannot do better than attempt a trans. 
lation of ‘The Song of the Myrtle- 
Bough,” dedicated to the memory of 
the assassins of the Peisistratid Hip- 
parchus— 


I, 
In myrtle-bough I'll wear my brand, 
In Freedom's cause to draw, 
Like those who slew the Tyrant Lord, 
And equalised the Law. 
Harmodius, no! not yet, I trow 
Hath Death thy spirit quelled | 
Thou liv’st where rest, in islets blest, 
The mighty dead of eld! 


Il. 
In myrtle-bough Ill wear my brand, 
As did the dauntless two, 
When, at Athene’s festival, 
Hipparchus erst they slew. 
Blest patriot friends! your glory ends 
When earth to end shail draw; 
For ye quenched in death the Tyrant’s 
breath, 
And equalised the Law. 


* “Qomep dé kai mods Td Kvpuiraroy madtar’ elvar Soxet Kal may dAAO cvaTpHa, ovTw kai dvOpwros.— 
Eth. Nic. ix. 8, 6—a most remarkable anticipation of a remark of Bishop Butler's. 
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All the prominent points of the 
Greek anti-tyrannical sentiment are 
brought out in this celebrated scolion. 
The tyrant is regarded as the anti- 
thesis of equal law. The tyrannicide 
is deemed companion meet for the old 
heroes who roam the asphodel meadows 
of the Islands of the Blest. The 
myrtle wreath, which symbolised the 
most solemn religious festival in the 
Attic calendar, is not desecrated by 
being made the sheath of the assassin’s 
dagger. The song which celebrated 
the assassination was sung at every 
Attic banquet, lived on the lips of the 
whole Attic people, and is the sole 
fragment which has made the name of 
Callistratus immortal. For a senti- 
ment so vehement, so enduring, and 
so universal, no origin can be assigned 
but in the purest sources of our moral 
nature; and in his vindication of the 
Grecian communities on this point 
Mr. Grote is triumphant. 

But the anti-tyrannical was not neces- 
sarily an anti-monarchical sentiment, 
nor was monarchy necessarily the anti- 
thesis of law. The Greeks did not desig- 
nate the Persian monarch the great ty- 
rant, but the Great King. They did not 
regard the kings of Lacedemon in the 
same light as they did the despots of 
Corinth. They never confounded 
Philip of Macedon with Jason of Phere. 
«* The man born at Pella” was detest- 
ed, not asa king, but as a semi-barba- 
rian and a foreign conqueror. Wherever 
amonarchy was based upon prescriptive 
or hereditary right, the Greeks regarded 
it with the same feelings as they did 
the old heroic monarchy of the days of 
Homer, the respect for which never 
died out even in the ultra-democratic 
ene of Athens. According to 

r. Grote, ‘the combination of the 
fiction of superhuman grandeur and 
license with the reality of an invisible 
strait-waistcoat, which is what an Eng- 
lishman has in his mind when he 
speaks of a constitutional king, to Aris- 
totle would not have appeared other- 
wise than unintelligible and impracti- 
cable.”—iii. 18. If this be so, we are at 
a loss to conceive how in his ‘‘ Politics” 
Aristotle could so fully have discussed 
the nature of a constitutional mo- 
narchy, a Bacidsa xare vopor. The 
remarkable combination of which Mr. 
Grote speaks was not only not unin- 
telligible to an ancient Greek, but it 
was, in a great measure, actually 
realised in the constitutional monarchy 


of Sparta. It is true that Sparta, as 
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Mr. Grote somewhat sneeringly ex- 
resses it, possessed ‘ kingship in dou- 
le measure’; but, on his own show- 

ing, this kingship though a monarchy 

based on the divine right of ‘‘Jove- 
descended kings,” was yet in practice 
as completely subordinate to the 

Ephoralty and the Senate, as the Eng- 

lish monarchy is to the Ministers and 

the House of Commons. Even in 

Persia the omnipotence of the Great 

King was limited by the laws and cus- 

toms of the Persians; and Cambyses 

was obliged to appeal to the royal 
judges when he wished to marry his 

sister, just as much as Henry Vill, 

was obliged to appeal to the ecclesias- 

tical lawyers, when he wanted to di- 

vorce his wife.—Herod. iii. 31. 

In fact, not only was the theory of a 
constitutional monarchy understood 
among theGreeks, but the constitutional 
monarchy of Sparta was, by many of 
the ablest Greek thinkers, regarded 
as the beau ideal government of 
the Grecian world. ‘To this decision 

Mr. Grote demurs. Democracy he 

stamps ‘as the best government, and 

preonting the greatest chance of bene- 

cent results, for a Grecian commu- 
nity.”—iv. 238. This is much the 
same as saying, that the bed of Pro- 
crustes was the best bed, and present- 
ing the greatest chance of comfortable 
slumbers for a Grecian sleeper. No 
government, he asserts, but a demo- 
cracy had “ the power of enlisting the 
hearts of the citizens in support of 
their constitution, and of providing for 
all a common bond of union and frater- 
nity.”—iv. 238. This, we submit, is 
an assertion in direct opposition to 
the historical facts. The patriotism 
of the Spartan was as earnest as the 
patriotism of the Athenian ; and while 
the Athenian democracy dragged out 

a turbulent existence of little more 

than a hundred years, the Spartan 

monarchy existed, with scarce an at- 
tempt at intestine discord, during five 
successive centuries. But relatively 
even to the democracy of Athens, is 

Mr. Grote’s political estimate correct? 

We think not. Here again his reac- 

tion from the views of Mr. Mitford is 

too violent. Not content with pro- 
claiming himself the foe of the usur 

ing despot in his fortified Acropolis, 
or the exclusive oligarchy in its 
closed Prytaneium, he appears the 
champion of a democracy with no dis- 
tinctions of birth or wealth, with no 
restriction on the suffrage, with no 
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check upon the popular will—a demo- 
cracy, in fact, which was a mere auto- 
cracy of the Agora, the political omni- 
— of a promiscuous multitude. 
or our part, we sympathise as little 
with the autocrat of the Agora as with 
the autocrat of the Acropolis. We re- 
rd the government of a mob with as 
little favour as we do the government 
of a clique. That only is an enlighten- 
ed polity which comprehends every 
element in a state—converts one into 
the restraint, ally, or incentive of the 
other—reduces all into co-operation— 
and from a complication of discordant 
parts, evokes a harmony and a system. 
At Athens, with no relic of an histori- 
cal monarchy, and with a nautic mul- 
titude cere of the memories of Sala- 
mis and maintaining the empire of the 
Grecian seas, some form of popular 
government was both natural and in- 
evitable. So far we range ourselves on 
the side of democracy and Mr. Grote. 
But if there existed at} Athens no 
relic of an historical monarchy, there 
existed an historical aristocracy trac- 
ing up its pedigree far beyond the 
period of authentic history into the 
times of demigods and heroes. The 
fault of the Athenian constitution was 
that this powerful patriciate was never 
recognised as an actual element in 
the state. From the commencement 
of the democracy under Solon to its 
consummation under Pericles, its ex- 
istence was systematically ignored, 
and its power systematically curtailed. 
All distinctions of birth were first ob- 
literated ; all pecuniary qualification 
for offices of trust were then removed; 
the spontaneous tendencies of the 
people to favour birth and wealth were 
next counteracted by the election of 
magistrates by lot; and finally even 
the Areopagitic Senate, of which the 
magistrates thus democratically elected 
became life members at the pe 
of their office, was deprived of all po- 
litical influence, and degraded into a 
mere Recorder’s Court, or Ministry of 
Police. The first consequence of this 
ultra-democratical bias was, that the 
democracy was left without any con- 
stitutional influence that could either 
steady its impulses or direct its ener- 
gies. There existed no check upon the 
pular caprice but the Senate of Five 
rates Senate taken indiscrimi- 
nately from the mass of the people, 
determined by lot, holding office for a 
single year, and then merged in the 
mass of the people from which it ori- 
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ginally sprung. Such a Senate was 
evidently too popular in its origin and 
sympathies to be anything more than 
a mere adjunct or committee of the 
popular assembly. It could confer 
none of the benefits of a constitutional 
aristocracy. It could discharge none 
of the functions of the mighty Senate 
which formed the soul of the Roman 
commonwealth, or of those upper 
houses, the necessity of which is as 
fully recognised by the commonwealth 
of the United States as by the com. 
monwealth of the United Kingdoms, 
The Athenian democracy was thus a 
vessel in full sail, without helm or 
ballast. The Ecclesia was not merely 
the paramount, but the only body in 
the State. In the open air, by a mul- 
titudinous assemblage, amid all the 
contagious sympathetic influences to 
which a multitude can be obnoxious, 
were the weightiest matters of the 
Athenian State determined. Thus 
were ambassadors received, foreign 
policy discussed, alliances concluded, 
war determined on, generals elected, 
and expeditions despatched. In the 
councils of such a State there could 
be no secrecy—in its energies no con- 
centration. With no check upon a 
momentary impulse, with no safeguard 
against a momentary delusion, the 
democracy, to use the expression of 
Herodotus, “‘ rushed headlong forward 
like a winter torrent.” It was always 
the creature of the master-spirit of the 
moment. Even Marathon was the 
exploit of Miltiades rather than of 
Athens. It was Themistocles who 
created the Athenian navy, and re- 
pulsed the Mede at Salamis. It was 
the influence of Pericles that nerved 
the population of Attica to receive the 
brunt of the Peloponnesian war. The 
Sicilian expedition was despatched 
because there was no Pericles to con- 
trol the rashness of Alcibiades — 
it was ruined, on Mr. Grote’s own 
showing, because there was no Cleon 
to expose the incompetence of Nicias, 
With a succession of great men Athe- 
nian greatness might have been per- 
petuated. But Athenian greatness 
was dependent upon a combination of 
the orator, the statesman, and the pa- 
triot, which was only realised twice in 
the course of Athenian history; once 
in the person of the illustrious Pericles, 
and once in the person of the no less 
illustrious antagonist of Philip. 

But the evil did not end here. By 
the systematic degradation of the Eu- 
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patrid aristocracy, not only was a 
conservative element destroyed, but 
an element of discontent and disorder 
was introduced, which throughout her 
whole career kept Athens in a state of 
chronic sedition and civil war. An 
historical nobility never acquiesces. in 
political annihilation. It will exist as 
a caste where it is not allowed to exist 
as an institution. It will organise 
itself into the party club, the sworn 
brotherhood, and the secret lodge, 
when it is denied the organisation of 
the senate. The oligarchical excesses 
which Mr. Grote denounces were thus 
the natural fruit of the democratical 
institutions which he lauds, Under 
the Athenian constitution, the Athe- 
nian aristocracy could be animated by 
no other spirit than that embodied in 
the anti-popular oath preserved by 
Aristotle — ‘*I will owe the populace 
ill-will, and work them what ill 1 can.” 
Such an aristocracy might have been 
expected to co-operate in all the atro- 
cities of the Four Hundred and the 
Thirty. It could not but sympathise 
with every excess which had a tenden- 
cy to coerce ‘‘ the accursed Demos.” 
For our own part, as Athenian poli- 
ticians, we should have sympathised 
neither with the aristocrats who met 
in the house of Antiphon, nor with 
the democrats who bawled at the heels 
of Cleon. We should neither have 
joined the Attic Exclusives exultant 
in the long locks and golden grass- 
hoppers that marked their autochtho- 
nous descent, nor the Attic Radicals, 
redolent of the pitch of the Peiraeus 
and the salt fish of the Propontis. 
Neither should we have attached our- 
selves to the party of Pericles. The 
representatives of the policy which the 
real interests of Athens required were 
his rivals, Cimon and ‘Thucydides, 
Both the son of Miltiades and the 
son of Melesias accepted democracy as 
the basis of the Athenian constitution; 
but they wished it to be tempered by 
aristocratic influences, and those in- 
fluences to be embodied in the Senate 
of the Areopagus. The policy con- 
summated by Pericles was, in prin- 
ciple and result, identical with the 
capital measure of Mirabeau. It was 
the merging of the noblesse in the 
tiers-etat. It arrayed the Eupatrids 
as a body in perpetual hostility to the 
Demos. It left the democracy with- 
out a check, and the aristocracy with- 
out an aim. It betrayed the one into 
the excesses of precipitate haste ; the 
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other, into the excesses of revolutionary 
violence. It caused the one to be 
disgraced by the judicial murder of 
the six generals, after the victory of 
Arginuse ; the other, by the extra-ju- 
dicial assassinations which are associ- 
ated with the name of Antiphon. 

‘No line,” says Heeren, ‘was 
drawn between the nobility and the 
rest of the people, such as divided the 
patricians and the plebeians in the 
early period of Roman history —the 
correct judgment of the Greeks is ob- 
servable in this as in so many other 
things.” This would also seem to 
be the opinion of Mr. Grote. —iv. 
174-209. To estimate the justice of 
this opinion, we have only to contrast 
the histories of Greece and Rome. By 
a remarkable coincidence, Rome and 
Athens started in the career of glory 
at the same epoch. The sister of Har- 
modius was insulted about the same 
time that the wife of Collatinus suf- 
fered her inexpiable wrong. The 
date of the expulsion of the Peisis- 
tratids is the very date of the expul- 
sion of the Tarquins. The battle of 
Lake Regillus was fought within ten 
years of the battle of Marathon. At 
that epoch Athens was in every re- 
spect in a more favourable position 
than Rome. Its intestine disorders 
had been healed by the legislation of 
Solon, while the Roman plebs still 
groaned beneath a weight of unliqui- 
dated debt. The whole of Attica was 
concentrated in its Prytaneium, while 
Latium still presented a hostile confe- 
deracy of thirty cities arrayed against 
the city of the capitol. It will scarcely 
be pretended that the Thebans were 
more formidable than the Etruscans 
to the north; or that the Peloponne- 
sians were a more dangerous enemy 
than the Samnites to the south. Asa 
maritime position, Ostia could not for 
a moment be compared with Peiraeus. 
In wealth, in intelligence, in military 
courage, in public spirit, in every ele- 
ment of political greatness, Athens 
would seem to have had the superiority 
over Rome. And yet, when Rome was 
but commencing her career of forei 
conquest with the siege of Veii, the 
empire of Athens had vanished for 
ever, by the treason of her generals at 
ZEgospotamos, and her walls had been 
demolished amid a crowd of flute-play- 
ers and dancers by the fiat of Lysander. 
Noris the contrast less instructive, if we 
compare the career of Rome with the 
career of Sparta, In many respects 
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the city of the Tiber and the city of 
the Eurotas were not dissimilar. In 
its origin, the one was an asylum of 
freebooters — the other a stronghold 
of invaders. ‘The stern and unrelent- 
ing character of the Dorian and the 
Roman were the same. They were both 
animated by the same reverence for 
law. ‘The old agricultural Romans 
and the Peloponnesian auturgi were 
the exact counterparts of each other. 
In arrogance, in unscrupulous aggres- 
sion, in military aptitude, in contempt 
for all arts but those of war, Sparta 
was a Greek Rome, and Rome an 
Italian Sparta. ‘The conquest of La- 
eonia was the type of the conquest of 
Latium; and as the event of the Sam- 
nite wars left Rome the mistress of 
Italy, so the issue of the Peloponne- 
sian war left Sparta the arbitress of 
the fate of Greece. Yet the Spartan 
empire was no sooner established than 
it was destroyed. A single campaign 
of Epaniinondas laid it prostrate for 
ever; while Rome survived the slaugh- 
ter of Cann, and the fifteen years’ 
devastation of Italy by the Numidians 
of Hannibal. The fate of nations de- 
pends on such a multiplicity of causes 
that it may appear chimerical to attri- 
bute their rise or downfall to this or 
that particular form of government. 
But here the forms of government are 
not less susceptible of being contrasted 
than the historical results. In Rome, 
there was a powerful patriciate and a 
powerful plebs — at first antagonist — 
then consolidated — always distinct. 
At Athens there was a plebs without 
@ patriciate; at Sparta, a patriciate 
without a plebs. Had Sparta imparted 
her political franchise to the townships 
ef Laconia, as Rome communicated 
the franchise of her five-and-thirty 
tribes to Latin, Samnite, and Etrus- 
can, she might readily have consoli- 
dated all Hellas under her empire or 
hegemony. Had Athens possessed in 
the senate of the Areopagus such a 
senate as sat beneath the shadow of 
the capitol, she might have centred 
in herself the maritime empire of Car- 
thage, and disputed the empire of the 
world with Rome. As it was, Athens 
ssessed no aristocracy recognised by 
er constitution, but the aristocracy of 
the tongue: It was the orators who 


® Wielded at will the fierce democratie, 
Shook the arsenal, and fulmined over Greece.” 


A brief but brilliant eareer of fluc- 
suating counsels, spasmodie effort, and 
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feverish excitement was the inevitablé 
result. Compare this with the might 
and majesty which for seven centuries 
marked the career of the Roman Re: 
— and to speak of the superior po- 
itical judgment of the Greeks will 
appear the very bigotry of politics. 

or were the evils of that ‘fierce 
democratie” unknown to the ‘famous 
wits” to which Athens was ‘* native or 
hospitable.” The judgment of Mr, 
Grote on the Athenian constitution 
not only reverses the judgment of Mr. 
Mitford, but it reverses the judgment 
of every Grecian thinker of whose 
speculations a relic has remained. 
Comic poet, historian, and philosopher, 
alike repudiated the autocracy of the 
Agora and the omnipotence of the 
Pnyx. The democracy is pilloried to 
everlasting scorn by Aristophanes, 
The historian of the Peloponnesian 
war, as Mr. Grote more than once 
complains, was of marked oligar: 
chical sympathies, The philo-La: 
conian tendencies of Xenophon are 
notorious. Plato rejoiced even at the 
inauguration of Critias and the Thirty. 
Aristotle does not hesitate to name 
the three oligarchical leaders, Thucy- 
dides, Nicias, and Theramenes, as the 
greatest men that Athens ever pro- 
duced. Against such an array of con- 
temporary authority to hold up the 
full-blown democracy of Pericles as 
an object for the admiration of poste- 
rity; seems nothing more nor less than 
an historical server Jo The testimony 
of the Comic Poets Mr. Grote, it is 
true, repudiates. The Comic Poet was 
but a blind Samson, making sport for 
the lords of the Philistines at the pe- 
riodic festival. But when party feud 
ran so high as it did at Athens, Mr: 
Grote forgets that the Comic Poet 
could choose which side he would assail, 
and that all the Comic Poets chose to 
assail the democracy. In modern 
times the aristocracy cc rather been 
considered the legitimate butt of ridi- 
cule. The Beggars’ Opera was \e- 
velled against a ministry, and The 
Marriage of Figaro against a court. 
It will scarcely be pretended that at 
Athens the incompetence of Nicias did 
not afford as fair a mark as the inso- 
lence of Cleon, or that a comic poet 
could not have served his turn by . 
pooning the son of Melesias as well as 
by lampooning the son of Xanthippus. 
To deny the value of the judgment of 


a comic or satirical genius ina political 


question, is preposterous. The satire 
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of Juvenal is the best comment on the 
history of Tacitus: An observation 
of Rabelais or Swift is frequently as 
valuable as an aphorism of Machiavel: 
Dryden's * Absalom and Achitophel” 
is an historical sketch. The future his- 
torian of Great Britain will iowhere 
find the character of its public men 
and its public institutions, during the 
nineteenth cetitury; so vividly depicted 
as in the pages of Mr. Punch. Phi- 
losophy does riot forfeit her privilege 
when she condescends to wear motley; 
and the voiee of truth is the samie, 
whether it issue from the stage of the 
merryandrew, or the closet of the re- 
cluse. 

In his general estimate of the Athe- 
nian democracy; we cannot but think 
that Mr. Grote has been more or less 
misled by his admiration for the 
character of Pericles. A practical 
statesman like Pericles is seldom a safe 
authority in speculative politics. He 
is too much the slave of circumstances, 
too much the representative of party, 
too much undér the influence of either 
the spirit of opposition or the spirit of 
authority. The politics of Pericles 
were, most probably, hereditary. The 
rivalry whieh subsisted between him 
and Cimon; like the rivalry between 
Pitt and Fox, was bequeathed them by 
their fathers, Like Pitt, he was pro- 
bably eoniproniised to his party long be- 
fore he iad weighed his principles. Like 
Pitt, he was during his life the master- 
spirit of his eountry. Like Pitt, he 
was at Onée the orator, the statesman; 
and the patriot: Like Pitt, too, he 
was a tinister of unblemished per- 
sonal probity. But according to Byron, 
Pitt, as== 


“ A high-sopled minister of state is 
Renowned for ruining Great Britain gratis.” 


When wé reiember that the defi- 
nitive éstruction of the senate of 
Aredpagus was the work of Pericles== 
that the bit was thus reineved from 
the “‘reitis of tle Pnyx,” and the de- 
mocracy left, like the horses of the sun, 
ihedpiable of being guided by any arm 
less vigorous than his own, it may be 
doubted whether, in spite of his lofty 
riature and his pecuniary probity, the 
same epitaph might not have been in- 
scribed on the tomb of the great Athe- 
nian. 

From Mr. Grote’s general estimate 
of the democracy; his view of its par- 
ticulat itistitutions may easily be in- 
ferred. The ostracism by which “a 
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citizeh was banished without special 
accusation, trial, or defence, for a 
term of ten years” (iv. 200), appeared 
to Plutarch a by word of the jealousy 
and frivolity of popular government. 
‘fo Mr. Grote it appears a measure of 
the soundest political wisdom. The 
practical working of ostracism presents 
itself, according to him, as a struggle 
between two contending leaders, acs 
companied with chance of banishment 
to both.—iv. 210. All Grecian go- 
vernménts, it seems, were essentially 
weak, and the great men essentially 
unscrupulous. ‘The usual concomis 
tanants of political rivalry were fac- 
tion, sedition, usurpation, and the 
despot. Before things came to such 
& pass, one or other of the contending 
leaders was to be “eliminated.” To us 
the conclusion from this would appear 
to be; not that the ostracism was good 
because it was essential to the dé- 
moeracy; but that the democracy was 
bad because it necessitated the ostra- 
cism. No such exceptional measures 
were required, except at Syracuse and 
Athens. No such exeeptional meas 
sures were required at Sparta or at 
Rome. We may agree with Mr. 
Grote that ostracism was a necessary 
safeguard to the Athenian constitu: 
tion ; but we also agree with Aristotle; 
that it would have been better to 
have framed a constitution that would 
have done without it. 

The same remarks apply to the 
Graphe Paranomon. A bill of in- 
dictment, that could be brought against 
any one who procured a measure to 
be passed by the people alien to the 
spirit of existing laws, was evidently 
both iimpolitic and unjust. That it 
had a tendency to degenerate into an 
intolerable abuse Mr. Grote himself 
acknowledges. But, in our opinion; 
the principle itself was an abuse. The 
responsibility of a measure ratified by 
the State, is assumed by the State, 
and should pass from the proposer. 
It is not fair to make the public ads 
viser appear before the publie with a 
rope around his neck. The great 
king threatens to impale the surgeons 
who had unsuccessfully treated his 
foot.—Herod. iii. 132. ‘The great king 
strikes off the heads of the engineers . 
who had failed in the construction of 
his bridge. —Herod. vii. 35, The ad- 
viser of an unfortunate expedition is 
afraid to present himself before the 
great king.<Herod. viii. 100, What 
difference is there between the prin- 
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ciple of the great king and the prin- 
ciple of the great democracy ? 

But not only does Mr. Grote pre- 
sent the peculiar institutions of Athens 
in a new light — he makes her pro- 
minent public characters undergo a 
metamorphosis equally remarkable. 
The Sycophant and the Demagogue 
appear entitled to our respectful con- 
sideration, no less than the ostra- 
cism and the Graphe Paranomon. 
The public informer, according to Mr. 
Grote, is an indispensable personage 
under every form of government. So 
is the public hangman. In a well-re- 
on community, however, the pub- 

c hangman is not an object of uni- 
versal terror. It was the peculiar 
disgrace of Athens that, throughout 
her history, the sycophant was as 
constant a source of apprehension to 
the rich and powerful Athenians, as 
Oates, Bedloe, and Dangerfield were 
to the Roman Catholics of England 
at the time of the Popish Plot. An 
accusation before the Dicastery hung 
like the sword of Damocles over the 
head of every prominent man in Athens. 
No virtue, no ability, no character was 
safe. The great sculptor died in pri- 
son on a preposterous charge of em- 
bezzlement. The philosophical dis- 
cussions held in the private house of 
Pericles could not escape inquisitorial 
scrutiny. Pericles himself, notwith- 
standing his notorious pecuniary pro- 
bity, was indicted, tried, and con- 
demned, on a charge of pecuniary 
malversation. ‘‘ The old man elo- 

uent,” who of all the great 
thinkers of antiquity entertained the 
justest notions of the nature of 
the Unknown God, was condemned 
on a charge of Atheism. Amid all 
the splendour of Attic life, the death’s- 
head of the sycophant glared every- 
where like the memento mori of an 
Egytian banquet. 

a Mr. Grote more successful in 
his defence of his client, the dema- 
gogue? The old metaphor compared 
the democracy to an ocean lashed 
into fury by the demagogue’s breath. 
Politici prisci de democratiis dicere 
solebant quod populus esset mari similis, 
oratores autem ventis. In Mr. Grote’s 
view, the demagogue performed a 
most important function in the con- 
stitutional Monarchy of the Mob. He 
was the Leader of his Majesty’s Oppo- 
sition. He exposed ministerial de- 
linquencies before the Ecclesia — de- 
fentied the cause of the poor before the 
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Dicastery — and was the general safe- 
guard of the Demos against the machi- 
nations or incompetence of the Oli- 
garch. He was the representative of the 
trading interest, as distinguished from 
the old autochthonous aristocracy. He 
was naturally interested in the main- 
tenance of peace. He could not pos- 
sibly have been accessible to bri 
In fact, he was the very reverse of the 
poe he has been represented to 
in every Grecian history that has 
hitherto been written. The Cleon of 
Aristophanes is as different from the 
Cleon of Mr. Grote as the Saracen’s 
head in The Spectator was from the 
head of Sir Roger de Coverley. The 
vehement leather-seller, if we may 
paraphrase a wit which defies transla- 
tion, no longer appears as the bluster- 
ing Babbleonian, with his hand at 
Beggara, and his whole soul at Grab. 
ide. He is no longer represented 
as the great mouthpiece of the gaping 
quidnuncs of the city of the Gape- 
nians. He ceases to be the truckling 
slave of the old man Demos, with a 
political ear which abhors the music 
of the Dorian mood, except when set 
to the tune of a Dorian bribe. 
(Arist. Equit. vv. 46, 78, 989, 1262, 
Ed. Dind.) He is, like Cato, ‘* the 
universal biter,”” a man of vigorous 
opposition talents: His share in the 
Sebactenten affair was highly creditable. 
His advice with regard to Amphipolis 
was truly Periclean. To estimate his 
character from the knights of Aristo- 
pay is to take the measure of a po- 
itical Englishman from Punch, or a 
Frenchman from the Charivari. — vi. 
663: Nay, it seems, it is as unfair to 
estimate his character from the histo- 
rian of the Peloponnesian war as from 
the author of the Knights. Cleon was 
the cause of the banishment of Thu- 
cydides as a general, and has, there- 
fore, received from him harder mea- 
sure than was due in his capacity of 
historian.—vi. 480. 

This, it must be acknowledged, does 
sufficient violence to the notions which 
have prevailed respecting the t 
demagogue for more than two thou- 
sand ye'rs. When we recollect that 
this man began his public career as 
the tool of the oligarchy, and ended it 
as the leader of the democracy ; when 
we recollect, also, that he was the au- 
thor of the proposition for the whole- 
sale massacre of the inhabitants of 
Mitylene, we own that any attempt to 
represent him as a respectable poli- 
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tician seems to us as preposterous as 
an attempt to represent Wilkes as a 
pure British og or Marat as an 
ornament to the French Republic. 

But as a general rule, Mr. Grote 
is more successful as the historian of 
the poetry and philosophy of Athens 
than as the historian of her politics. 
Having dissented from him on so 
many points, we are delighted to find 
a point on which we can unreservedly 
agree. His chapter on the sophists 
is at once the most original and the 
most instructive in his book. To ge- 
neral apprehension the term Sophist 
is as suggestive of odious associations 
as the term knave or villain. The 
history of the terms, indeed, is not dis- 
similar. The words which are now 
the synonymes of rogue and scoundrel 
were originally the designation of the 
Saxon serf and the Norman vassal. 
In the same manner, the word which 
has become the name appropriated to 
the dishonest reasoner, was originally 
used to designate “A wise man —a 
clever man—one who stood promi- 
nently before the public as distin- 
= for intellect or talent of some 

ind.”—viii. 479. According to Mr. 
Grote, “It has been common with re- 
cent German historians of philosophy 
to translate from Plato, and dress up a 
fiend called ‘ Die Sophistik,’ whom they 
assert to have poisoned and demoral- 
ised by corrupt teaching the Athenian 
moral character, so that it became 
degenerate at the end of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, compared with what it 
had been in the time of Miltiades and 
Aristides.”—viii. 509. This fiend Mr. 
Grote proceeds to exorcise. Die So- 
phistik is a mere creature of the imagi- 
nation, and the Athenians had not de- 
generated towards the end of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. In a word, “ the matter 
of fact alleged is as untrue as the cause 
alleged is unreal.” 

What, then, is the true character 
of the sophist? We will endeavour 
to convey the impression which Mr. 
Grote’s pages have left upon our 
mind. The sophist was the professed 
scholar, or man of letters, in the Gre- 
cian world. He had mastered all the 
intellectual accomplishments of his 
age, and devoted himself to the higher 
branches of education as his profes- 
sion. This profession he exercised in 
no fixed abode. He established no 
school in the Portico, the Garden, or 
the Grove. Likethe great opera-singers 
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of modern Europe, he starred it from 
one city to another in a series of profes- 
sionaltours. ‘The city at which he ar- 
rived became for the time of his resi- 
dence a sort of University town. All 
Greece flocked to Athens to heara noted 
sophist, as all Europe flocked to Padua 
or Leyden to attend the prelections of 
a celebrated professor. ‘The tuition of 
the sophist was, in fact, the collegiate 
— of the young Greek of qua- 
ity. 

Thien as in other things, the state. 
ment of the truth is the best re- 
futation of the error. The sophists 
were accomplished men of letters : 
they were therefore a class, and not 
a sect. They were the recognised 
teachers of the Grecian world: they 
were, therefore, professional men who 
received a fee, not parasites who ac- 
cepted a gratuity. ‘Their professional 
success depended on the countenance of 
the parents and guardians of the Gre- 
cian youth: as a class, therefore, they 
must have been teachers of practical mo- 
rality, not of licentious paradox. They 
were required to train their pupils to 
think, to speak, and to act” with credit 
in the arena of public life: their in- 
struction, therefore, must have em. 
braced not merely dialectic subtilties 
and rhetorical artifices, but the lessons 
of political wisdom, and the still more 
important lessons of moral obligation. 
The sophist was no mere intellectual 
mercenary : he was no false pretender 
to knowledge: he was no corrupter of 
youth. Viewed, however, as an in. 
tellectual teacher who could not stand 
the test of the dialectic god Elenchus, 
his chief antagonist was Socrates. 
Viewed as part and parcel of an ex. 
isting state of society the reverse of 
an ideal republic, his arch-enemy 
was Plato. Both Socrates and Plato, 
nevertheless, according to Mr. Grote, 
were at once the opponents and the 
representatives of the sophists. Uni. 
verso generi philosophorum competit 
nomen illud sophistarum, Bacon ex- 
claims with huge disdain. In a dif- 
ferent spirit Mr. Grote institutes the 
same comparison. He sees no diffe- 
rence between the sophist and the phi- 
losopher, except that the one taught 
for his fee, the other philosophised for 
nothing ; that the one wandered from 
city to city, the other had a settled re- 
sidence. The one, in fact, was a pro- 
fessional, the other an amateur; the 
one a planet, the other a fixed star. 
2X 
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Though this was also the sentiment of 
Bacon, we doubt the perfect accuracy 
of the view. ‘The searcher for truth 
is a character of a higher order than 
the teacher for pay. Newton is not 
to be identified with a professor of 
mathematics, nor Butler with a lec- 
turer in moral philosophy. In ancient 
times, however, the great visible mark 
of distinetion between the two classes 
was the Fee. The relation between the 
teacher and the pupil, according to the 
pacsagber, was one of friendship, of 

ve, Jt was too high and transcen. 
dental a relation to be desecrated by the 
intervention of such love-tokens as the 
talant and the mina. ‘The Philoso- 
pher forgot that love is proverbially a 
¢hameleon diet. Hence his standing 
quarrel] with the sophist. ‘The Apolo- 
gy of the sophist, however, was no 
gophistical defence. Plato might enjoy 
his hereditary estate; Aristotle might 
marry his rich wife; Zeno might 
comfort himself with the reflection 
that starvation was no evil; Epicurus 
might soliloquise that the keenest 
pleasure might be derived from the 
coarsest viand ; but what were Gorgias 
or Protagoras to do if they had no 
such good fortune on the one hand, or 
possessed no such good philosophy on 
the other ? 

The fit pendent to Mr. Grote’s de- 
fence of the sophists, is his account 
of the trial and condemnation of 
Socrates. His judgment on this cele- 
brated event may easily be guessed. 
It is in strict accordance with bis Pa- 
nathenaic Apology. Socrates brought 
his fate upon himself. ‘The speech 
before the dicasts, which Cicero 
eould not read without tears, and 
which, in moral majesty, is only 
surpassed by the inspired eloquence 
of St. Paul, was a contempt of court. 
The Athenians never regretted the 
judicial murder of the great pagan 
apostle, after a life of seventy years, 
spent in the service of truth, of virtue, 
and of God. 

Tn conclusion we would remark that, 
in spite of all its candour, its research, 
its eloquence, and its philosophy, the 
historical portion of Mr. Grote’s work 
labours under two defects. 
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It betrays too much an appear- 
ance of party bias, in the first place. 
We see no reason why his book 
should be converted into a wholesale 
Apotheosis of Athens. People may 
become as tired of hearing Athens pa- 
raded as the Admirable, as the Athe- 
nians were of hearing Aristides pa- 
raded as the Just. We are willing 
enough to have the Athenian people 
painted as the lion of Mr. Grote’s 
** History,” but we object to his adopt. 
ing the practice of the ancient zoo- 
graphers, and appending the epigram, 
*¢ This is a lion.” 

In the second place, it is too prolix. 
The history of Greece is rather a history 
of human thought than a history of hu- 
man action. ‘Toour mind its military 
history presents neither the pictu- 
resqueness of savage, nor the philoso- 
phy of civilised warfare. Its cam- 
paigns, with few exceptions, were mer@ 
marauding inroads; its naval expedi- 
tions, mere buccaneering descents, 
The details of such events are essen- 
tially as uninteresting as they are 
uninstructive; and we think Mr. 
Grote’s history would be materially 
benefitted by their abridgment. The 
same remark applies to the legislative 
development of the various states. The 
politics of Greece have none of the 
majesty of those of Rome. The whole 
civil and political history of Greece is 
summed up in a single line of the Gidi~ 
pus at Colonus— 


Povor, ordcers, épis, wdxar. 


Murders, seditions, strife, and war 
appropriate the whole chronicle. Like 
the Angel in the Vision of Judgment, 
we have frequently been tempted to 
throw aside the record— 


* In divine disgust, 
The page was so besméared in blood and dust,” 


Let a greater air of impartiality be 
thrown round the work, and let the 
twelve volumes be concentrated into the 
eight, which Mr. Grote originally con- 
templated. ‘‘ The History of Greece” 
will then be purged of its only serious 
blemishes, and will, we venture to 
predict, take a permanent place in 
the literature of the country. 











More than a quarter of a century has 
elapsed since these sketches, which 
are now reproduced in the volumes be~ 
fore us, were first presented to the 
public. In their original form they 
were contributions to The New 
Monthly Magazine —a liberal and 
pro-Catholic periodical, then con- 
ducted with great ability by the poet 
Campbell. At this period the spirit 
of religious politics raged with great 
fierceness — the claims of the Roman 
Catholics to a full participation in all 
the political rights of the State were 
advocated with a heat and bitterness, 
which, however excessive, are not very 
much to be wondered at; and opposed, 
in too many instances, with a narrow- 
mindedness and intolerance that can 
only be fully understood by those who 
know the strength of inveterate pre- 
judices, and the apprehensions of ven- 
turing upon an untried experiment, 
necessarily pregnant with vast results, 

‘o-day we can look back upon the 
passions that agitated both parties 
with a calmer mind and a clearer vi- 
sion; for many of the prejudices 
and the fears that disturbed the one 
and obscured the other, have happily 
passed away; and so, while we lament, 
we can afford to excuse largely the 
excesses of the times. ‘The great 
leader of the battle on the side of the 
Roman Catholic party was Daniel 
O'Connell. Sagacious, unscrupulous, 
energetic — with a physical constitu- 
pe ever ready to sustain his ever- 
abouring intellect, he was the giant 
of the cause. Powerful in all the 
arts of arousing the feelings and in- 
flaming the passions, he was not very 
sparing or conscientious in the means 
by which he exercised that power; and 
neither public integrity nor private 
virtue were held very sacred in his 
estimation, if the vilification of the 
one or the slander of the other were 
calculated to forward the great ob- 
jects which he had in view. Associ- 
ated with Mr, O'Connell in this poli- 
tical contest were many able men, and 
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amongst them the late author of these 
sketches occupied no low or unimpor- 
tant position. Physically as well as 
intellectually, he differed widely from 
his chief: in neither had he the 
amplitude of development which dis- 
tinguished his leader. With a per. 
son, which the face, vivacious, keen, 
and intelligent, alone redeemed from 
commonplace, his intellect was rather 
acute and elegant than large or vigo- 
rous. Imaginative and subtle by na- 
ture, the peculiar education which he 
received tended in no small degree to 
increase those endowments; and, soon 
after his entrance into public life, he 
had acquired the reputation of a skil- 
ful rhetorician, a brilliant orator, and a 
good scholar. In his profession he ne- 
ver stood very high as an accomplished 
legist, though he had a deservedly 
good reputation as a skilful advocate, 
and an able speaker to juries. Mr. 
Sheil at first joined himself to the 
party of the Catholic nobility and 
gentry, who putforward their claims 
with moderation and temper. Whe- 
ther induced by natural tempera- 
ment or political considerations, he 
was soon led beyond that party, and 
was hurried away into the vortex of 
agitation, which the spirit of O'Con- 
nell kept ever boiling and perturbed, 
A man of Sheil’s genius and education 
was calculated to do good service in the 
cause. The keen pen of the satirist 
might work asefficiently asthe brawny 
arm of the demagogue ; a biting sar- 
casm, a ludicrous sketch, or a por- 
traiture of a political enemy, dis- 
torted in features out of all just pro- 
portions, or arranged and coloured 
with malign and imaginative power, 
might achieve the ruin of a reputation 
as surely as the loud vituperation of 
the Liberator himself, 

It is little to be wondered at that 
Mr. Sheil, with all the consciousness 
of his great power and all the induce. 
ments of his position, gave way to the 
seductive influence of a spirit in which 
the love of satire was associated with 
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a vivid sense of the picturesque and a 
strong perception of the ludicrous ; 
and in these sketches, which, in fur- 
therance of his political views, he pub- 
lished in the heat and excitement of 
the time, we ought not, perhaps, to 
wonder that his pictures have been 
exaggerated and distorted. 

Such as they are, however, they are, 
with, we believe, two exceptions, 
withdrawn from their repose of years, 
and presented once more for public 
perusal and public criticism. With 
the editorship of Mr. Savage we have, 
upon the whole, not much reason to be 
dissatisfied. He is a gentleman of well- 
known erudition and industry, and he 
undoubtedly possesses the qualification 
of ae largely with his au- 
thor. We find the spirit of the text 
not unfrequently transfused into the 
notes of the editor; but we must, at 
the same time, do him the justice to 
say that he has, on occasions, corrected 
misstatements that should never have 
been made, and which are not easily 
to be accounted for. We regret, how- 
ever, that he has not made these cor- 
rections more frequently. It was due 
in justice to the memory of those whom 
these misrepresentations injured while 
living, and whose friends they may 
now pain; and we shall, in part, charge 
ourselves with the task which Mr. 
Savage should have performed. It 
may, indeed, be a matter for specula- 
lation —a bootless speculation, to be 
sure—how far the author, were he now 
living, would have sanctioned the re- 
production of all that appears in these 
two volumes. We cannot help thinking 
that he would both have suppressed 
and corrected to a far greater extent 
than his editor has done. Time, we 
believe, did its work on the mind of 
Mr. Sheil, as it does upon the minds of 
all men who have opportunity to reflect, 
and the power to profit by reflection. 
He lived to see the hopes of his party 
accomplished, his own visions of tole- 
ration more than realised. Before his 
death the Roman Catholic in Ireland 
had attained to a political equality with 
his Protestant brethren. Shall we say 
it?—the day had come when the for- 
mer was, by reason of his creed, to be 
considered a fitter recipient for favour 
than the latter. He lived, too, to see 


the virulence of political and religious 
animosities greatly abated; and we 
hope he had learned to estimate his 
opponents more correctly, and to think 
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of them more tolerantly than he did 
previous to the passing of the Eman- 
cipation Act. He who drew the pic- 
tures, as well as almost all the subjects 
of his portraiture, have passed away 
from the arena of earthly strife; and 
it is not well that anything has been 
revived which may renew the memory 
of injury inflicted by the former, and 
of wrongs sustained by the latter. 

With the volumes, however, as we find 
them, we have now to deal. We shall 
do so with the fairness and the temper 
which, at this distance of time, we can 
well afford todo. Of the great power 
and brilliancy of these papers there can 
be no second opinion. The interest 
which they excited at the time of their 
appearance was due as well to their 
intrinsic force and vivacity as to the 
subjects which they dealt with. The 
editor remarks that the sketches of the 
celebrities of the Irish Bar “‘ were ad- 
mired wherever they were read, as 
well for their fidelity as portraitures as 
for the spirit and elegance with which 
they were written.” The latter part 
of the observation is true; the former 
we cannot admit. On the contrary, 
it was felt at the time, as it is felt now, 
that in many instances the portraits 
were distorted and disfigured. A strong 
party bias gave its colouring to them, 
whether they were those of friend or foe. 
The virtues and talents of the former 
are magnified, their faults extenuated; 
the failings of the latter are exagge- 
rated, their motives are misrepresent- 
ed, their honesty impugned, and their 
good qualities suppressed. These false 
delineations served their temporary 
purpose at the time, but they can serve 
no such purpose to-day. Saurin and 
Joy lived down the libels upon their 
fair fame, and left enduring reputa- 
tions, and the libels were forgotten. 
To republish them now is to invite 
their exposure and contradiction. 

In separate sketches published in 
The New Monthly Magazine in the 
year 1823, Mr. Sheil professed to de- 
ineate the characters of Mr. Saurin 
and Mr. Joy, both then deservedly at 
the head of their profession ; but, in 
another sketch, published in the same 
periodical, in 1827, he has exhibited 
them in one group, when Mr. Saurin 
was out of oflice, and Mr. Joy was 
Attorney-General. In this paper he 
has attempted to expose them to ridi- 
cule and contempt, and attributes to 
them degrading and unworthy quali- 
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ties, from which they were both free. 
In his original portraiture of Mr. 
Saurin, he commits some mistakes, 
though, at the same time, he does 
him the justice of extolling his learn- 
ing, his ability, and his high moral 
character. He tells us, too, that he 
was ‘grave and sincere — regarded as 
a great constitutional lawyer, the pe- 
culiar representative of his own pro- 
fession, a true but unimpassioned lover 
of his country, and as likely to consult 
her permanent interests as to cherish 
a romantic attachment to her dignity. 
He rose in the House of Commons 
attended with a great concurrence of 
impressive circumstances; his language 
was not flowing or abundant; there 
was no soaring in his thought, nor 
majesty in his elocution; but he was 
clear and manly —there was a plain 
vigour about him.” But his eulogy 
throughout is qualified and neutralised 
by a constant depreciation, expressed 
or insinuated, that marks the prejudice 
and dislike with which he ever views 
the motives and the actions of a poli- 
tical opponent, He was,” says Mr. 
Sheil in another place, “the son of a 
Presbyterian clergyman, who followed 
the duties of his pious but humble 
calling in the north of Ireland ;” and 
alleges he was indebted to the patron- 
age of the northern attorneys for his 
professional success, It is a fact so 
well known, that one is at a loss to 
attribute the misstatement to igno- 
rance, that Mr. Saurin’s father was a 
clergyman of the Established Church, 
and a member of a family whose name 
was distinguished in Europe; and that 
the son owed his success at the bar, 
not to the patronage of attorneys, but 
to his own sterling and pre-eminent 
merits as a legist. We shall not be 
tempted by the comparison which Mr, 
Sheil institutes between Mr. Saurin 
and Mr. Plunket to exhibit its injus- 
tice at the expense of the latter. If 
Mr. Sheil has portrayed that distin- 
guished and brilliant lawyer in colours 
that are tinctured with his own partial 
opinions, we shall not touch the por- 
trait ; but we are compelled by a sense 
of truth to assert that the character, 
moral and professional, of Mr. Saurin, 
may safely be placed in juxtaposition 
with that of Mr. Plunket, without 
suffering by the comparison. But he 
committed two grave offences in the 
eyes of Mr. Sheil: he assumed the 
command of the lawyers’ corps, to 
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which he was elevated by the voice of 
the whole loyalty of the profession to 
which he belonged, and he prosecuted 
the Catholic Board in the discharge 
of his duty as Attorney-General. We 
pass the depiction of Mr. Saurin’s 
personal appearance, with the obser- 
vation, that it exhibits a masterly 
hand in painting, and a somewhat 
malicious skill in deepening all the 
shadows, and depressing the lights; 
and notice the assertion, that after 
Mr. Plunket resigned the office of 
Attorney-General, it was offered to 
Mr. Saurin, who accepted it. This is 
true, but not the whole truth. Before 
the place was offered to Mr. Plunket 
in 1803, it had been offered to Mr. 
Saurin, who declined it, as tendered by 
a ministry many of the members of 
which had concurred with the Govern- 
ment in carrying the Legislative Union 
—a measure to which Mr. Saurin had 
offered the most strenuous opposition. 
Why was this well-known fact sup- 
pressed by Mr. Sheil? Was it because 
it manifested the disinterestedness and 
consistency of a man who had never, 
as did others, sought occasion to re- 
cant more intemperate expressions 
than ever fell from the lips of Mr. 
Saurin, in order to qualify for office 
under a Tory Government? 

The conduct of Mr. Saurin as a pub- 
lic prosecutor during the important 
ag in which, from 1807 to 1822, 

e filled the office of Attorney-General, 
entitled him to high praise. It may be 
truly aflirmed of him, that he never 
brought forward a case but in necessary 
vindication of the law, and on due con- 
sideration ; nor did he ever exceed the 
bounds of his duty. In these he had 
the entire and cordial concurrence of 
his colleague, Mr. Bushe, the Solicitor- 
General ; and though they differed in 
their views upon the great question of 
Catholic Emancipation, yet in the pro- 
secution which the conduct of the Ro- 
man Catholics (admitted by Mr. Sheil 
himself to be intemperate) rendered 
necessary, Mr. Bushe gave his able and 
entire assistance, and contributed to 
their success in every instance. In 
none of these did Mr. Saurin exhibit 
violence or intemperate demeanour, and 
Mr. Sheil, in his inability to adduce a 
single instance of irritability on the 
part of Mr. Saurin, is content to im. 
pute to him the secret harbouring of 
feelings of which he yet gave no out- 
ward indication, 
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There is one very remarkable case, 
unconnected with any party question, 
in which Mr. Saurin felt himself obliged 
to file a criminal information, in the 
progress of which he was attacked by 

is rival, Mr. Plunket, for unconstitu- 
tional conduct. The case has been 
referred to by Mr. Sheil, who professes 
to give an account of the origin and 
nature of the proceedings, as well as 
of the ability and learning displayed 
by the respective counsel. 

On this subject Mr. Sheil does not ap- 
pear to have been very well informed, 
though he pronounces confidently upon 
its merits. The case was this: Upon 
the vacancy of the office of clerk of the 
pleas of the Exchequer, held by pa- 
tent from the crown, the Chief Baron 
O'Grady appointed to the office within 
seven days. Mr. Saurin, conceiving 
this to be a usurpation of the right of 
the crown, filed an ex-officio informa- 
tion against the appointee, and a trial 
took place at the bar of the King’s 
Bench. Mr. Plunket, on behalf of the 
appointee, commented on the proceed- 
ing in terms of great asperity, and 
stigmatised it as ‘ unprecedented, 
vexatious, and illegal in every particu- 
lar ;"* charging Mr. Saurin with sub- 
verting the established principles of the 
constitution, and said that such con- 
duct could have no other tendency than 
ty bring humiliation and disgrace on 
courts of justice, and odium on the 

rerogative of the crown, bringing the 
judges of the land as culprits and 
usurpers before the tribunal of 
another and a co-ordinate juris- 
diction —that the proceedings were 
without precedent in the history of the 
law, Jacobinical and revolutionary. 
The injustice and severity of this lan- 
goare was severely rebuked by Mr. 
ushe. If,” said he, **I feel his 
conduct to have been illegal, uncon- 
stitutional, oppressive, Jacobinical, and 
revolutionary, I have no obligations of 
profession to bind me to such a mis- 
creant! No obligation but one which 
would call upon me to renounce my 
office, and fling from me the gown 
which I could no longer wear without 
disgrace.” 
How deeply Mr. Saurin felt the 
attack appears from his own words, in 
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the trial ofthe case in the Exchequer 
chamber: ‘Such an effusion of un- 
warrantable assertion could be injuri- 
ous only to himself and to the cause of 
his client. It only wounded my feel- 
ings because it was acted and delivered 
with a degree of asperity and ill-will, 
which to this moment I never could 
conjecture what could have excited 
in the mind of a gentleman with whom 
I had lived so many years in perfect 
intimacy and friendship, at least on 
my part.”¢ And in answer to an ob- 
servation of one of the Judges, that 
Mr. Plunket had disowned any inten- 
tion of personal invective, Mr. Saurin 
said: ‘“*He has, my lord; but unless 
he retract the words themselves, it is 
really but a mockery to say that, in 
using them, he bears me no ill-will, 
when he charges me with conduct of 
which if I was guilty, I should not 
only be unworthy and unfit to hold my 
office, but ought to be stripped of my 
gown.” The general feeling of the bar 
at the time was, that Mr. Plunket’s 
attack was unprovoked and personal. 
The jury found for the defendant as 
to the issue on the right of the crown, 
but against the defendant as to the 
right of the Chief Baron to make the 
appointment. Exceptions were taken 
by both parties, a writ of error was 
brought, and judgment given by the 
Court (with one dissentient voice) 
for the Crown, adopting the reason. 
ing of Mr. Saurin both on the general 
question and the legality of the mode 
of proceeding. 

In the article entitled, “ Farewell 
of Lord Manners,” if Mr. Sheil has 
not altogether retracted the merits 
which he conceded to Mr. Saurin, he 
has endeavoured to dilute and destroy 
them, by insinuating that he was ac- 
tuated by the meanest feelings of envy 
and malevolence. Lord Manners and 
Mr. Joy are the principal.subjects of 
delineation, and occupy the foreground 
of the picture, the former being the 
retiring Chancellor, and the latter, the 
Attorney-General, and called on to pro- 
nounce the address on the part of the 
bar. Mr. Saurin is, of course, one of 
the group in the painting, which is 
cleverly filled up with sarcastic sketches 
of ** the junior aristocracy of the bar,” 


* See the report of the trial of the King against O’Grady, by the present Baron Greene, in 
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‘the multitade of King’s counsel, in 
whom his Majesty scarcely finds a ve- 
rification of the divine saying of Solo- 
mon,” ‘the Pharisees of Leeson- 
street,” and “the Sadducees of the 
Beef-Steak Club ;” but the first stands 


out in peculiar prominence :— 


“ But the person most deservirg of atten- 
tion was Mr. Saurin. Lord Manners had 
been his intimate associate for twenty years, 
He had, upon his lordship’s first arrival in 
Ireland, pre-occupied his mind ; he took ad- 
vantage of his opportunities of access, aud, 
having ercpt like an earwig into his audience, 
he at last effected a complete lodgment in 
his mind. Mr. Saurin established a mas- 
terdom over his faculties, and gave to all 
his passions the direction of his own. A 
very close intimacy grew up between them, 
which years of intercourse cemented into 
regard. They were seen every day walking 
together to the court, with that easy lounge 
which indicated the carelessness and equality 
of friendship, 

“In one instance only had Lord Manners 
been wanting in fidelity to his companion. 
He had been commissioned to inform him 
(at least, he was himself six months before 
apprise of the intended movement), that 

r. Plunket would, in return for bis services 
to the administration, be raised to the office 
of Attorney-General for Ireland. Had Mr. 
Saurin been informed of this determination, 
he might haye acted more wisely than he 
did, when ina fit of what his advocates 
have been pleased to call magnanimity, but 
which was nothing else than a paroxysm of 
offended arrogance, he declined the Chief 
Justiceship of the King’s Bench. Lord 
Wellesley took him at his word, and gave 
him no upportunity to retrace his steps, He 
would not, at all. events, have been taken 
unawares. Mr. Saurin is not conspicuous 
for his tendencies to forgiveness, but he par- 
doned the person in whose favour, of all 
others, a barrister should make an excep- 
tion from his vindictive habits. Their in- 
tercourse was renewed ; and whatever might 
have been the state of their hearts, their 
arms continued to be linked together. This 
intimacy was noted by the solicitors, and 
although deprived of his official power, Mr. 
Saurin retained his business, and the im- 
portance which attends it. The resignation, 
therefore, of Lord Manners, to whose court 
his ocupations were confined, was accounted 
a personal misfortune to himself. 

“From the peculiar circumstances in 
which he was placed, he drew the general 
notice in the acence of separation, and was 
an object of interest to those, who, without 
any political sympathy or aversion, are ob- 
servers of feeling, and students. of the hu- 
man heart. In justice to him it should be 
stated, that his bearing did not greatly de- 
viate from his ordinary demeanour, aud that 
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he still looked the character which he had 
been for some time playing, if not with pro- 
fit, yet not without applause, as the Stoic of 
Orangeism, and the Cato of ‘a falling state.’ 
Not that he appeared altogether insensible, 
but, in his sympathies, his own calamities 
did not seem to have any very ostensible 
share ;— any expression of a melanchol 
kind, that was perceivable through his dar’ 
and Huguenot complexion, seemed to arise 
more immediately from the pains of friend- 
ship than from any sentiment in more direct 
connexion with himself. 

“ T cannot avoid thinking, however, that 
his mind must have: been full of scorpion 
recollections ; there was, at least, one inei- 
dent which must have deeply stung him, 
Had the address to Lord Manners been pro+ 
nounced by Mr. Plunket, Mr. Saurin might 
have been reconciled to the representation of 
the bar, in the person of a man, who had 
long approved himself his superior. But to 
see his own proselyte holding the place to 
which he had acquired a sort of prescriptive 
right. and to witness in Henry Joy the At- 
torney-General to a Whig Administration, 
while he was himself without distinction or 
office, was, I am sure, a source of corrosive 
feeling, and must have pained him to the 
core.” 


The passage which we have just 
quoted abounds with assertions with- 
out proof, and conjectures without 
probabilities to justify them; and 
gives evidence of a gratuitous malig- 
nity influencing the mind of the writer. 
Though it is intended to exhibit thé 
ingratitude of Lord Manners to his 
friend in not informing him of the in- 
tentions of Government to remove him 
from the office of Attorney-General t6 
make room for his rival Mr. Plunket, 
as much as to disparage Mr. Saurin, 
we shall consider it at present in the 
latter aspect only. ‘The object of the 
statement is to convey the impression, 
that although Lord Manners had done 
Mr. Saurin an injury that must have ex- 
cited feelings of anger and resentment, 
yet that he suppressed those feelings, 
from no higher motive than to secure his 
business in the Court of Chancery, b 
still exhibiting to the. solicitors the 
show of a friendship with its chief 
when that friendship had ceased to éx- 
ist. The writer admits that there was 
nothing in the deportment or counte- 
nance of Mr. Saurin that indicated 
any personal feeling, but merely the 
pain which parting with an old and 
valued friend would naturally produce, 
‘* digressu veteris confusus amici.” Yet 
Mr. Sheil persuades himself, and would 
of course persuade others, to the be- 
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lief that Mr. Saurin’s mind must have 
been full of scorpion recollections and 
corrosive feelings. This is to brand 
as a dissembler, a hypocrite, and a 
seeker for professional business by un- 
worthy and mean simulation, a man 
whose integrity, independence, and 
truth were universally acknowledged, 
and whose professional learning and 
knowledge left him at that time —Mr. 
Plunket having been elevated to the 
Chief Justiceship of the Common 
Pleas—without a rival in the Court of 
Chancery. Who told Mr. Sheil that 
Mr. Saurin refused the Chief Justice- 
ship of the King’s Bench in a paroxysm 
of offended arrogance ? Not his friends, 
for they called it magnanimity ; not 
his enemies, for it was not his habit 
to lay his heart or his feelings naked 
before them, either by word, or look, 
or gesture. But Mr. Sheil might, and 
must have heard, if his avocations 
brought him much in contact with his 
brethren of the Chancery bar, that 
Mr. Saurin had, long previously to his 
interview with Lord Wellesley, always 
expressed an insuperable objection to 
preside in a court of criminal jurisdic- 
tion. Against the disparaging and 
unjust estimate of Mr. Saurin, given 
by Mr. Sheil, let us allude to the 
opinions of two men, who from their 
high professional position and inter- 
course with him, their opportunities, 
and their judgment, are more faith- 
worthy and competent witnesses. Lord 
Plunket, a political and forensic rival, 
even when all intimacy had ceased be- 
tween them, voluntarily bore a gene- 
rous testimony to his private and his 
public worth, adding that he was a 
man by no means sufficiently valued 
by the public;* and Bushe, who had 
little in common with him, either in 
political views or intellectual sympa- 
thies, characterised him as the wisest 
man he ever knew. 

Another subject for Mr. Sheil’s por- 
traiture is Mr. Joy; and with the 
strong political prejudices of the paint- 
er exhibited in every political sketch 
in these volumes, it would be vain to 
expect a faithful delineation. Mr. Joy’s 
sins were great in the eyes of Mr. 
Sheil; and so he sat before the artist 
in a light so discoloured and unfavour- 
able that every feature is distorted — 
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* See “Memoirs of Lord Plunket,” in Taz Dustin Untversiry Macazixg, March, 
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every expression, intellectual and phy- 
sical, is misrepresented—and the whole 
picture becomes a caricature, so extra- 
vagant, so bizarre, so out of all natu- 
ral proportion and similitude, that 
those who knew the supposed original 
fail to recognise the desea’ and all 
others will look upon the picture as a 
clever but disagreeable fancy composi- 
tion-piece, which he dubs “the Me- 
phistophiles of Goethe,” reminding one 
of the legend of a great painter, who 
executing an order at the suggestion 
of the devil in the disguise of a 
grandce, took each separate feature 
from a different countenance, and 
produced a face so fantastic and re- 
volting that he disgusted all who beheld 
it, and lost his own wits. 

Amongst the chief crimes of Mr. Joy 
may be placed that of being a Tory 
barrister and the friend of Saurin :— 


“That gentleman, the Coryphzus of the 
Orange party, formed for Mr. Joy a strong 
political partiality. He found in Mr. Joy 
the cardinal virtue, which, in his opinion, is 
the hinge of all integrity and honour, and 
in the absence of which the highest genius 
and the deepest knowledge are wholly with- 
out avail. With the ex- Attorney-General, 
Orangeism in politics has all the efficacy of 
charity in religion, and in the person of Mr. 
Joy, he found many conspicuous qualities 
set-off by the full lustre of Protestantism.” 


Mr. Saurin’s friendship for Mr. Jo 
had a larger and firmer basis than poli- 
tical sympathies; it was founded upon 
an appreciation of his high legal attain- 
ments, and a respect for his honour- 
able and manly character ; upon these 
grounds Mr. Saurin had contributed 
to his advancement, and would have 
preferred him to the office of Attorney- 
General, as the best qualified man then 
in the profession, for Mr. Saurin was 
himself out of the question, and would 
not, if offered it, accept the place from 
a ministry whose principles were at 
variance with his own. 

For another crime Mr. Joy is thus 
arraigned by Mr. Sheil :— 


“A lawyer, who has since risen to consi- 
derable distinction, and whose youth was 
encompassed by calamities, which it required 
a rare combination of talents and of fortitude 
to surmount, was selected by Mr. Joy for an 
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early manifestation of his devotedness to the 
cause, which it required no very high spirit 
of prophecy to foresee would be ultimately 
canonised by success. It was upon the mo- 
tion of Mr. Joy, that the barrister to whom 
I allude was expelled, for his republican 
tendencies, from the bar-mess of the North- 
east Circuit. In recommending so very ri- 
gorous a measure, he gave proof of his ear- 
nestness and of his good taste. The expul- 
sion of an associate, whom an almost daily 
intercourse ought to have invested with at 
least the semblances of friendship, afforded 
abundant evidence of the sincerity of the 
emotion with which he was influenced, while 
his discrimination was approved, by marking 
a man out for ruin, whose endowments were 
sufficiently conspicuous to direct the general 
attention, not only to the peculiar victim 
that suffered in the sacrifice, but to the 
priest who presided at the immolation.” 


It is scarcely credible that Mr. Sheil, 
with the opportunities which he had 
of learning the truth of this case, could 
have fallen into the error in this mis- 
statement. Indeed his editor, with 
becoming candour, corrects him. Let 
us state the facts as, we believe, they 
really occurred. The gentleman to 
whom Mr. Sheil alludes, in a eulogy 
as just as it is eloquent, had, in his 
early career, evinced somewhat more 
than ‘ tendencies” towards republi- 
canism. We do him no injustice in 
saying that he entertained opinions 
in favour of republicanism in Ireland. 
Upon the raising of the Lawyers’ 
Corps, at the time of the Rebellion, 
the gentleman was enrolled amongst 
the other members of the Bar ; but on 
hearing that they were to be placed 
under the command of the military 
authorities, whose severity he con- 
demned, he threw down his arms, and 
stepped out of the ranks. A resolution 
was passed, ‘‘ that no person not being 
enrolled in one of the yeomanry corps 
was worthy of being a member of the 
Bar,” and Mr.Joy was required to en- 
force that rule upon the North-East 
Circuit. The gentleman, whatever 
were his early opinions, lived to com- 
mand the respect and esteem of his 
profession, as an honest, high-minded, 
and uncompromisingly independent 
man; and, though he refused office 
and professional rank, he stood second 
to none in legal eminence. That he 
attributed no personal motive to Mr. 
Joy is manifested by the fact, that 
during the life of the latter, they both 
lived on terms of great intimacy and 


friendship. This could not have been 
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the case with one so distinguished for 
his sturdy and frank honesty as the gen- 
tleman alluded to, had he any grounds 
of complaint against Mr. Joy. He 
still lives respected in his old age, and in 
his honoured retirement would, we be- 
lieve, despise and repudiate the misre- 

resentation that has been put forward. 

Ve shall not be guilty of the offence of 
aiding in the circulation of the por- 
traiture to which we have referred, by 
quoting any portion of it. There are 
those living who bear in their memories 
a truer and a more agreeable portrait 
of the late Chief Baron Joy. For 
others, let the memorials that still re- 
main in one of our public institutions 
attest the accomplished philosopher 
and man of taste ; let a life of constant 
benevolence, generosity, and upright- 
ness, erase all the false traits and dark 
colours with which an unscrupulous 
artist disfigured the portrait of the 
man. 

One other portrait there is which 
we cannot pass over without comment. 
It is the judicial portrait of Lord Man- 
ners, and executed rather by sugges- 
tive and broken outlines, than filled in 
and complete. The occasion is the 


presentation of the farewell address of 


the Bar to the Chancellor :— 


“Then follows the address. I forbear 
from setting forth the whole of it, but select 
a single sentence: —‘ We,’ said Mr. Joy, 
‘cannot but admire that distinguished 
ability, that strict impartiality, and that 
unremitting assiduity, with which you 
have discharged the various duties of your 
office.’ The delivery of this sentence was a 
masterpiece of sarcastic recitation; and, to 
any person who desired to become a profi- 
cient in the art of sneering, of which Mr. 
Joy is so renowned a professor, afforded an 
invaluable model. Cicero, in his oratorical 
treatise, has given an analysis of the manner 
in which certain fine fragments of eloquence 
have been delivered; and, for the benefit of 
the students of irony, it may not be im- 
proper to enter with some minuteness into a 
detail of the varieties of excellence with 
which Mr. Joy pronounced this panegyric. 
With this view, I shall take each limb of 
the sentence apart —‘ We cannot but ad- 
mire :’—In uttering these words, he gave his 
head a slight shake, with which he generally 
announces that he is about to let loose 
some formidable sarcasm. He paused at the 
same time, as if he felt a qualm of con- 
science at what he was about to speak, and 
experienced a momentary commiseration 
for the victim of his cruel commendations. 

“This feeling of compassion, however, 
only lasted for an instant, and he assumed 
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the aspect that became the utterance of the 
vituperative adulation which he had under- 
taken to inflict. ‘We cannot but admire 
the distinguished ability :’?>— At the word 
‘ability’ it was easy to perceive, that he 
could with difficulty restrain his sense of ex- 
travagance from breaking into laughter, 
However, he did succeed in keeping down 
the spirit of ridicule within the just bounda- 
ries of derision. At the same time he con- 
veyed to his auditors (the Chancellor ex- 
cepted) the whole train of thought that 
was passing in his mind; and by the magic 
of his countenance recalled a series of amus- 
ing recollections. It was impossible to look 
at him without remembering the exhibitions 
which for twenty years had made the admi- 
nistration of justice in the Irish Court of 
Chancery the subject of Lord Redesdale’s 
laughter, and of John Lord Eldon’s tears. 
He spoke it with such a force of mockery, 
that he at once brought to the mind of the 
spectators that spirit of ignorant self-suffi- 
ciency, and presumptuous precipitation, 
with which Lord Manners discharged the 
business of his court. 

**A hundred cases seemed to rise in his 
face. ‘ Stackpoole and Stackpoole’ appeared 
in the curl of his lip; ‘Blake and Foster’ 
quivered in the movement of his nostrils ; 
* Brossley against the Corporation of Dublin’ 
appeared in his twinkling eyes; and ‘re- 
versal’ seemed to be written in large cha- 
racters between his brows. The next sar- 
casm which this unmerciful adulator pro- 
ceeded to apply, turned on his lordship’s se- 
lection of magistrates. At the utterance of 
* strict impartiality,’ the smile of Mr. Joy 

leamed with a still yellower lustre over his 
features, and he threw his countenance into 
Bo expressive a grimace, that the whole loyal 
but pauper magistracy of Ireland was 
brought at once to my view. I beheld a 
fong array of insolvent justices with their 
arms out at the elbows, who had been ho- 
noured by virtue of their Protestantism, 
with his Majesty’s commission of the peace. 
I did not think it possible for the powers of 
frony to go beyond this last achievement of 
the Attorney-General, until he came to talk 
of his lordship’s unremitting assiduity. It 
was well known to every man at the bar, 
that Lord Manners abhorred his occupations. 
He trembled at an enthymem, he sunk 
under a sorites, and was gored by the horns 
of dilemma. His irritability in court was 
the subject of universal complaint. He 
seemed to labour under an incapacity of fix- 
ing his attention for any continuity of time 
to any given matter of meditation ; and by 
his wriggling in his seat during the admir- 
able arguments of Mr. Pennefather, and his 
averted eye, and the puffing of his cheeks, 
exhibited his strong distaste for reasoning, 
and the horror which he entertained for all 
inductive thought.” 


It might, perhaps, be sufficient to 
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say, that the few words of the speech 
quoted carry with them a complete re- 
futation of the scandal insinuated and 
expressed by the author. Even could 
we suppose for a moment (which we 
cannot) that Mr. Joy could have the 
temerity or the moral turpitude to 
pronounce an eulogy, which he knew to 
be a sarcastic insult and a gross false. 
hood, can we imagine that the Chancery 
Bar of Ireland—Saurin and the Penne- 
fathers, Warren, and Blackburne, and 
Lefroy—would have sanctioned and 
accredited such indecent and ribald 
mockery of the highest legal function~ 
ary of the land? Impossible! We 
have, therefore, the testimony of the 
wisest and the ablest members of the 
Chancery Bar to the qualifications of 
Lord Manners, against the solitary sar- 
castic vituperation of one who had but 
little experience in Courts of Equity, 
and whose ability to estimate the func. 
tionary was about on a par with his 
impartiality to do justice to the man. 
Lord Manners occupied the high post 
of Chancellor in this country for a 
period of twenty years with ability and 
with dignity. hen the general kind- 
ness and courtesy of his demeanour, he 
was a great favourite with the Bar, 
and much esteemed by the public at 
large. If he had been ignorant, in. 
eapable, and partial, as a public func. 
tionary, during these twenty years, 
how comes it that no complaint was 
ever made of him during that time—no 
voice raised against him except in the 
halls of agitation, or at seditious meet- 
ings? If he neglected his duties to 
pursue his pleasures, was there no tri- 
bunal open for redress? We have 
heard of the conduct of other Judges 
having been brought before parliament 
—why was he spared? Where aré 
**the hundred cases that seem to rise 
in his face ?” They are like the mir. 
rored forms of * Banquo’s shadowy 
line,” or the multiplied images of the 
mirage— they have no existence but in 
an evil and distempered fancy—no 
place but in the mists of prejudice 
that obscure the understanding and 
cheat the vision. Three cases alone 
are specified by Mr. Sheil; had he 
named thirty, the fact would not be 
displaced — namely, that, taking into 
consideration the period he presided 
in the Court of Chancery, the number 
of Lord Manners’s decrees reversed 
upon appeal, did not exceed—to say 
the least — those of some of his sue- 
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eessors which have met a similar fate. 
That he was diligent in the discharge 
of his duties is proved by the fact, that 
though he found an arrear of business 
upon coming into office, he left none 
on his retirement, notwithstanding the 
greater number of the causes as com- 
pared with more recent times. 

We have now discharged a neces- 
sary, but an ungrateful task. We 
have felt it our duty to minister some 
antidote to the poison of the calumny 
which is now poured upon the reputa- 
tion of the dead. They, indeed, can 
feel no pain, but the spirits of the liv- 
ing may smart and fester. English- 
men love fair play, and it is their pride 
and their boast to afford it even to a 
foe. It is therefore our especial wish 
that English readers of ** The Sketch. 
es" of Eminent Irish Lawyers, should 
not be furnished with pictures by a 
hand which prejudice has guided, and 
ae in colours in which there is 

ess of the oil of charity than the gall 
of hatred. Mr. Savage, in reference 
to Mr. Shcil’s personal descriptions, 
has, with much justness, and very hap- 
Bly. compared him with the celebrated 

panish satirist, Quevedo. ‘The Irish- 
man resembles the Spaniard in more 
than his pungency and liveliness ; in- 
deed, the description given by one of 
the biographers of the latter might be 
applied with great propriety to the 
former—* Il avait l'esprit naturelle- 
ment tourné a la fiction, une addresse 
merveilleuse, jointe a une fecondité 
inépuisable de productions pour em- 
bellir et pour enrichir sa matiere, et 
pour la relever par des couleurs et d’au- 
tres ornements dont la fiction peut 
avoir besoin pour imposer et pour se 
faire recevoir.” Here, however, the 
parallel ends. A very different fate 
awaited the two satirists. Quevedo’s 
satires against Count Olivarez pro- 
cured him the honour of a place in a 
dungeon, from King Philip 1V., where 
he might repentat leisure. Mr. Sheil’s 
talents obtained for him the master- 
ship of the Mint under Queen Victoria, 
where he might rejoice over his good 
luck, and banish all remorse from his 
heart as he did the ‘grace of God” 
from the florins. 

And now let us to a more pleasurable 
contemplation, for there is a great deal 
to attract and charm in these volumes. 
The portraits of those whose political 
views coincided with Mr. Sheil's, are 
drawn with great vigour and beauty. If 


they be on occasion toohighly coloured, 
ours shall not be the hand to tone down 
their brightness. ‘The portrait of 
Bushe isa model of word-painting ; 
it is finished with the most exquisite 
care—every touch is studied, and the 
air and sentiment are conveyed with 
as much truth and delicacy as the fea- 
tures and figure are vigorously deli- 
neated. It reminds one of a highly pos 
lished enamel miniature. We would 
willingly give the whole, but that its 
length precludes our doing so; a par- 
tial quotation we feel will not do justice 
to the artist :— 


‘The first circumstance which offers it- 
self to the mind of any man who recalls 
the recollection of Bushe, iu order to furnish 
a description of his rhetorical attributes, is 
his delivery. In bringing the remembrance 
of other speakers of eminence to my con- 
templation, their several faculties and en+ 
dowments present themselves in a different 
order, according to the proportions of excel- 
lence to each other which they respectively 
bear. In thinking, for example, of Mr, 
Fox, the torrent of his vehement and over- 
whelming logic is first before me; if I 
should pass to his celebrated antagonist, I 
repose upon the majesty of his amplitica- 
tion. The wit of Sheridan, the blazing ima- 
gination and the fantastic drollery of Curran, 
the forensic and simple vigour of Erskine, 
and the rapid, versatile, and incessant in- 
tensity of Plunket—are the first associations 
which connect themselves with their respec- 
tive names. But there is no ove peculiar 
faculty of mind which suggests itself in the 
first instance as the characteristic of Mr. 
Bushe, and which presses into the van of 
his qualifications as a public speaker, The 
corporeal image of the man himself is 
brought at once into the memory. I do not 
think of any one distinguishing attribute in 
the shape of a single intellectual abstrac- 
tion—it is a picture that I have before me. 

“The eyes are large, globular, and blue; 
extremely animated with idea, but without 
any of that diffusive irradiation which be- 
longs to the expression of genius. They 
are filled with a serene light, but have not 
much brilliancy or fire. The mind within 
them seems, however, to be all activity and 
life, and to combine a singular mixture of 
intensity and deliberation. The nose is 
lightly arched, and with sufficient breadth 
of the nostrils (which physiognomists con- 
sider as a type of eloquence) to furnish the 
associations of daring and of power, and 
terminates with a delicacy and chiselled 
elegance of proportion, in which it is easy 
to discover the polished irony and refined 
satire in which he is accustomed to indulge. 

** But the mouth is the most remarkable 
feature in his countenanee; it is endowed 
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with the greatest variety of sentiment, and 
contains a rare assemblage of oratorical 
qualities. It is characteristic of force, firm- 
ness, and precision, and is at once 
affable and commanding, proud and kind, 
tender and impassioned, accurate and vehe- 
ment, generous and sarcastic, and is capable 
of the most conciliating softness and the 
most impetuous ire. Yet there is something 
artificial about it from a lurking conscious- 
ness of its own expression. Its smile is the 
great instrument of its effects, but appears 
to be too systematic; yet it is susceptible of 
the nicest gradations ; it merely flashes and 
disappears, or, in practised obedience to the 
will, streams over the whole countenance in 
a broad and permanent illumination: at one 
moment it just passes over the lips, and 
dies at the instant of its birth; and at ano- 
ther bursts out in an exuberant and over- 
flowing joyousness, and seems caught in the 
fulness of its hilarity from the face of 
Comus himself. . : ‘ ‘ 

“ His gesture is of the first order. It is 
finished and rounded with that perfect care 
which the orators of antiquity bestowed 
upon the external graces of eloquence, and 
is an illustration of the justice of the obser- 
vation made by the master of them all, that 
action was not only the chief ingredient, 
but almost the exclusive constituent of ex- 
cellence in his miraculous art. There is 
unquestionably much of that native ele- 
gance about it, which is to the body what 
fancy and imagination are to the mind, and 
which no efforts of the most laborious dili- 
gence can acquire. But the heightening 
and additions of deep study are apparent. 
The most minute particulars are attended 
to. So far indeed has an observance of 
effect been carried, that in serious obedience 
to the ironical precept of the satirist, he 
wears a large gold ring, which is frequently 
and ostentatiously displayed upon his 
weighty and commanding hand. But it is 
the voice of this fine speaker which contains 
the master-spell of his perfections. I have 
already mentioned its extraordinary attri- 
butes, and indeed it must be actually heard 
in order to form any appreciation of its 
effects.” 


Who that remembers Charles Ken- 
dul Bushe, even in his later years, will 
not acknowledge the truth of this pic- 
ture ? Who will not think all the bet- 
ter of the artist if he have erred on 
the more amiable side,and drawn a 
somewhat flattering picture ?—* Not 
one dark shadow falls across that 
bright face —no biting satire mars 
the dimpling sweetness of those lips ; 
nothing steals across that ample, placid 
brow, to make it look less sincere.’”” So 
would we ever wish to see restored to 
our memories those whom we love and 
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venerate, their virtues all remembered, 
their failings all forgotten—Oh! “ si sie 
omnia scripsisset.” Why, when he 
could delight to be partial, could he 
not, too, afford to be just! 

The sketch of Lord Norbury is 
worked up in the happiest style. It is 
true that it is highly coloured and 
wrought in a manner suited for Eng- 
lish readers, and yet the character of 
that highly eccentric person was one 
that afforded strong temptations for 
such a pencil as Mr. Sheil’s. His 
depiction is replete with a pleasant 
and sub-acidulous humour, with little 
of malice, and a good deal of truth; 
nor was it necessary to exaggerate the 
peculiarities of the Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, in order to present a 
picture that has all the point and 
piquancy of a caricature, while it has 
in reality the merit of being true to 
the original. A description of Lord 
Norbury would be incomplete without 
introducing, as accessories, some of 
the practitioners of his court. Accord- 
ingly, Mr. Sheil happily enough de- 
scribes Lord Norbury as the manager 
of a forensic theatre, at the head of an 
excellent company, who threw off all 
soberness and propriety the moment 
they entered the court, and became 
infected with the habits of the venera- 
ble punster who presided there. ‘The 
sallies of Messrs. Wallace, Grady, 
O'Connell, and Goold, will be long 
remembered by the profession as vie- 
ing in a rivalry of uproar and merri- 
ment, co-operating strenuously with 
the Chief, and keeping up the ball that 
was sure at the first opportunity to be 
tossed amongst them from the bench. 


“Long before Lord Norbury took his 
seat, the galleries were densely filled with 
faces strangely expressive of idleness, hag- 
gardness, and humour. At about eleven his 
Lordship’s registrar, Mr. Peter Jackson, 
used to slide in with an official leer; and a 
little after Lord Norbury entered with a 
grotesque waddle, and, having bowed to the 
Bar, cast his eyes round the court. Per-~ 
ceiving a full house, an obvious expression 
of satisfaction pervaded his countenance ; 
and if he saw any of his acquaintance of a 
noble family, such as John Claudius Beres- 
ford, who had a good deal of time on his 
hands, in the crowd, he ordered the tipstaff 
to make way for him, and in order, | pre- 
sume, to add to the dignity of the proceed- 
ings, placed him beside himself on the 
bench. While the jury were swearing, he 
either nodded familiarly to most of them, 
occasionally observing, ‘ A most respectable 
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man ;’ or, if the above-mentioned cele- 
brated member of the house of Curragh- 
more chanced to be next him, was engaged 
in so pleasant a vein of whispering, that it 
was conjectured, from the heartiness of his 
laugh, that he must have been talking of 
the recreations of the Riding-house, and the 
ainusements of 1798. The junior counsel 
having opened the pleadings, Lord Norbury 
generally exclaimed, ‘A very promising 
young man! Jackson, what is that young 
gentleman’s name ?’—‘ Mr. — » my 
Lord.’—‘ What ! of the county of Cork ?— 
I knew it by his air. Sir, you are a gen- 
tleman of very high pretensions, and I pro- 
test that I have never heard the money 
counts stated in a more dignified manner in 
all my life; I hope I shall find you, like 
the paper before me, a Daily Freeman in 
my court.’ . . . . . . 

“Lord Norbury, however, when he saw 
Mr. Grady pushing the plaintiff to extre- 
mities, used to come to his aid, and rally 
the broken recollections of the witness. 
This interposition called the defendant’s 
counsel into stronger action, and they were 
as vigorously encountered by the counsel on 
the other side. Interruption created remon- 
strance ; remonstrance called forth retort; 
retort generated sarcasm; and at length 
voices were raised so loud, and the blood 
of the furensic combatants was so warmed, 
that a general scene of confusion, to which 
Lord Norbury most amply contributed, took 
place. The uproar gradually increased till 
it became tremendous; and, to add to the 
tumult, a question of law, which threw 
Lord Norbury’s faculties into complete 
chaos, was thrown into the conflict. Mr. 
Grady and Mr. O’Connell shouted upon one 
side, Mr. Wallace and Mr. Gould upon the 
other, and at last, Lord Norbury, the wit- 
nesses, the counsel, the parties, and the 
audience, were involved in one universal 
riot, in which it was difficult to determine 
whether the laughter of the audience, the 
exclamations of the parties, the protestations 
of the witnesses, the cries of the counsel, or 
the bellowing of Lord Norbury, predomi- 
nated. At length, however, his lordship’s 
superiority of lungs prevailed; and, like 
olus in his cavern (of whom, with his 
puffed cheeks and inflamed visage, he would 
furnish a painter with a model), he shouted 
his stormy subjects into peace.” 


We pass over the portraiture of 
O’Loghlen, which is true and life-like, 
catching the prominent lines of his phy- 
sigue anc his intellect with an accurate 
and dexterous fidelity. A brief out- 
line of the subsequent career of this 
eminent lawyer and most popular 
Judge is given by the editor in a note. 

Let us glance at the sketch of the 
late Judge Foster, which is executed 
in a vein of exquisite humour and deli- 
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cate irony, and with a caustic and 
mocking eulogy pervading it through- 
out, that is irresistibly pleasant to any 
one who remembers the demeanour of 
that exceedingly well read and solemn 
personage. The details of the Louth 
election of 1826 is a most amusing 
extravaganza, while the effect of his 
parliamentary eloquence is told with 
a felicitous drollery that makes one 
almost pardon its malice. 


‘‘ T was under the gallery of the House of 
Commons during the debate on the Catholic 
question in the year 1825. The house was 
exceedingly full. Mr. Foster rose to speak, 
and the effect of his appearance on his legs 
was truly wonderful. In an instant the 
house was cleared. The rush to the door 
leading to the tavern upstairs, where the 
members find a refuge from the soporific 
powers of their brother-legislators, was tre- 
mendous. I was myself swept away by the 
torrent, and carried from my place by the 
crowd, that fled from the solemn adjuration 
with which Mr. Foster commenced his ora- 
tion. The single phrase ‘Mr. Speaker’ was 
indeed uttered with such a tone as indicated 
the extent of the impending evil; and find- 
ing already the influence of drowsiness upon 
me, I followed the example which was given 
by the representatives of the people, who, 
whatever differences may have existed 
amongst them upon the mode of settling 
Ireland, appeared to coincide in their esti- 
mate of Mr. Foster’s elocution. From the 
Treasury Benches, the Opposition, and the 
neutral quarters of the house, a simultaneous 
concourse hurried up to Bellamy’s, and left 
Mr. Foster in full possession of that soli- 
tude which he had thus instantaneously and 
miraculously produced. . . . . 
I passed from these ante-chambers to the 
tavern, where I found a number of members 
assembled at dinner. Half an hour had 
passed away, toothpicks and claret were now 
beginning to appear, and the business of 
mastication being concluded, that of digestion 
had commenced, and many an honourable 
gentleman I observed who seemed to prove 
that he was born only to digest. At the 
end of a long corridor, which opened from 
the room where the diners were assembled, 
there stood a waiter whose office it was to 
inform any interrogator what gentleman 
was speaking below stairs. Nearly opposite 
the door sat two English county members. 
They had disposed of a bottle each, and just 
as the last glass was emptied, one of them 
called out to the annunciator at the end of 
the passage for intelligence; ‘ Mr. Foster on 
his legs’ was the formidable answer. ‘ Waiter, 
bring another bottle,’ was the immediate 
effect of this information, which was follow. 
ed by a similar injunction from every table 
in theroom. I perceived that Mr. Bellamy 
owed great obligations to Mr. Foster. But 
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the latter did not limit himself to a se- 
cond bottle; again and again the same ques- 
tion was asked, and again the same an- 
nouncement returned— Mr, Foster upon his 
legs.’ The answer seemed to fasten men in 
inseparable adhesiveness to their seats.” 


Besides the personal sketches, these 
volumes contain several able and very 
interesting political papers: one, enti- 
tled ‘* Calamities of the Bar,” deserves 
especial notice. It is a paper of great 
and varied power. It abounds with 
passages of the deepest pathos, inter- 
mingled with flashes of fine wit, 
and most picturesque descriptions, 
sarcastic humour, and lively episodes. 
The narrative of poor MacMahon is 
touching in the extreme; that of Mac- 
Dougal, painfully exciting in its force- 
ful truth; while the class of rich and 
briefless barristers represented by 
Pomposo is suggestive of ludicrous 
images that relieve the melancholy 
feelings evoked by the pictures that 

recede it. We rarely remember to 
cre read anything more powerful or 
affecting than the paper on ‘ The 
Burning of the Sheas.” Here, indeed, 
Mr. Sheil’s fine genius had full play, 
and he displays a mastery of language, 
a depth of feeling, a power of arraying 
all the‘ terrible details of that awful 
tragedy with a force and vividness 
that are perfectly dramatic, without 
ever degenerating into false sentiment. 
Mr. Sheil took occasion shortly after 
the occurence to address the peasantry 
upon the subject of those agrarian 
outrages. He has given us a portion 
of that address, which exhibits dexte- 
rity and great knowledge of the mode 
ef working upon the feelings of his 
rustic auditory, though it is, in point 
of language and oratory, somewhat 
above the level of those whom he ad- 
dressed. 

We cannot afford as high commen- 
dation to the ‘* Notes on Circuit ” as 
to many other papers in these volumes. 
The account of the trial for libel at 
Waterford seems to be introduced for 
the special purpose of recording his 
own speech on the occasion. We 
could wish, for the sake of the author’s 
fame, that he had not written it ; and 
we think the editor would have exer- 
cised a sound discretion if he had not 
republished it now. Independent of 
its being calculated to awaken unplea- 
gant recollections amongst relatives of 
the parties, it presents anything but a 
favourable impression of Mr. Sheil’s 
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oratory; and we should be sorry that 
our neighbours in England had no 
better specimens upon which to form 
their estimate of his powers. The trial 
scene was evidently contributed for the 
sole purpose of quoting from the speech 
of Mr. Sheil on the occasion, and we 
believe he would, if living, feel no 
especial gratification in commemorat- 
ing an oration disfigured by passages 
of turgid puerility, bombast, and ex- 
travagance. That which should be 
simple and pathetic is marred by in- 
flated phraseology and false sentiment, 
and one can hardly recognise it as the 
production of the same man who de- 
tailed the burning of the Sheas, or de- 
picted the calamities of the bar. But, 
perhaps, he knew his auditory, and 
seasoned his speech for their palates. 
How charmed must the worthy burghers 
of Waterford have been when they 
heard the counsellor talking about a 
young Tramore lady “ revolving in the 
giddy mazes of a dance,” or “* evoking 
the notes of melody from some instru- 
ment of music with her soft and thril- 
ling touch ;” and what must have been 
your pride and delight, ye wives and 
daughters, when he drew the picture 
of a fashionable “ rolling in a gilded 
chariot amidst the streets of your city !” 
Pleasant and flattering fiction! We 
have, ourselves, a grateful recollection 
of the odours that exhale from the nar- 
row streets of that seafaring locality, 
but we have no memory of gilded cha- 
riots, and suspect they were produced 
from the brain of the poet-orator, as 
similar conveniencies issued from the 
pocket of Peter Schlemil, or the pump- 
kins of the good fairy in Cinderella. 

It will be in the recollection of 
many of our readers, that in the year 
1825 the proceedings of the Catholic 
Association had, from their organis- 
ation and the tone of their speakers, 
become very formidable to the Go. 
verninent, and were considered to 
bring the public peace into peril. 
Upon the meeting of Parliament, a 
measure was introduced for the sup- 
pression of the society. The Roman 
Catholics petitioned against the bill, 
and having prayed that they might be 
heard by counsel at the bar of the 
house, Mr. O'Connell and Mr. Sheil 
were despatched to London upon that 
mission. This occasion brought Mr. 
Sheil in communication with all the 
great senators of the Whig party, and 
the leading members of the English 
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Roman Catholic aristocracy, and he 
has recorded his impressions of them 
in a very interesting and able paper. 
We can find room but for one sketch, 
that of Brougham :— 


“ Nature has not, perhaps, been very fa- 
vourable to this very eminent man in his 
merely physical configuration. His person is 
tall, but not compact or well put together. 
There is a looseness of limb about him, which 
takes away from that stability of attitude 
which indicates the fixedness of the mind, 
His chest is narrow—he wants that bulk 
which gives Plunket an Atlantean massive- 
ness of furm, mentioned by Milton as the 
property of a great statesman. The coun- 
tenance of Mr. Brougham wants symmetry 
and refinement. His features are strong, 
but rather wide. He has a Caledonian pro- 
minence of bone. His complexion indicates 
his intellectual habits—and is ‘ sicklied o’er 
by the pale east of thought.’ It seems 
smoked by the midnight lamp. His eyes 
are deeply sunk, but full at once of inten- 
sity and meditation. His voice is good— 
it is clear, articulate, and has sufficient me- 
lody and depth. He has the power of raising 
it toa very high key, without harshness or 
discord, and when he becomes impassioned, 
he is neither hoarse nor shrill. Such is the 
outward man; and if he has defects, they 
are not so numerous or so glaring as those 
over which the greatest orator of antiquity 
obtained a victory. 

* In his ideal picture of a public speaker, 
Homer represents the most accomplished ar 
tificer of words as a person with few if any 
personal attractions. The characteristics of 
Brougham’s oratory are vigour and passion. 
He alternates with great felicity. He pos- 
sesses in a high degree the art of easy tran- 
sition from impetuosity to demonstration, 
His blood does not become 50 over-heated as 
to render it a matter of difficulty for him to 
return to the tone and language of a familiar 
discourse—the prevalent tone and language 
of the House of Commons. A man who 
cannot rise beyond it will never make a great 
figure; but whoever cannot habitually em- 
ploy it, will be accounted a declaimer, and 
will fall out of parliamentary favour. 

“ Mr. Brougham’s gesture is at once sena- 
torial and forensic. He uses his arms like 
an orator, and his hands like a lawyer. He 
employs great sweep of action, aud describes 
segments of circles in his impassioned move- 
ments; here he forgets his forensic habi- 
tudes: but when he is either sneering or 
sophisticating, he closes his hands together 
with a somewhat pragmatical air, or uniting 
the points of his foretingers, and lifting them 
to a level with his chair, embodies in his 
attitude the minute spirit of Nisi Prius.” 


The deputies having failed to obtain 
a hearing in the House, it was arranged 
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that they should have an opportunity 
of expressing their sentiments in pub- 
lic, and accordingly the British Roman 
Catholics held a meeting for the pur- 
pose at the Freemasons’ Hall. Both 
the deputies spoke on the occasion. 
Mr. O’Connell’s speech is said to have 
been an effective one. Mr. Sheil tells 
us, with great candour, that his effort 
was a failure :— 


“ He cast that sort of look about him, 
which I have witnessed in an actor when he 
surveys an empty house, The echo produced 
by the diminution of the crowd drowned his 
voice, which being naturally of a harsh qua- 
lity, requires great management, and, in 
order to produce any oratorical impression, 
must be kept under the control of art. Mr, 
Sheil became disheartened, and lost his com- 
mand over his throat. He grew loud and 
indistinct. He also fell into the mistake of 
laying aside his habitual cast of expression 
and of thought, and in place of endeavour- 
ing to excite the feelings of his auditory, 
wearied them with a laborious detail of un- 
interesting facts. He failed to produce any 
considerable impression excepting at the 
close of his speech, in which, after dwelling 
upon the great actions which were achieved 
by the Catholic ancestors of some of the 
eminent men around him, be introduced Jean 
of Arc prophesying to Talbot the obscuration 
of his illustrious name, and the exclusion of 
his posterity from the councils of his coun- 
try.” 


We have space to refer but to one 
other of these papers — that which 
describes the great Protestant meeting 
at Penenden Heath, in the year 1828. 
The Radicals of England mustered 
there in strong force, and Mr. Sheil 
was present, we presume, to represent 
the lrish party. ‘The Duke of York 
was then recently dead, and Mr. Sheil 
had spoken of him while lying on his 
death-bed in language whose malig- 
nity and violence it is impossible to 
justify, and difficult in any degree to 
extenuate. ‘The memory of this speech 
was fresh in the minds of the men of 
Kent, and was not likely to make the 
speaker of it an object of much favour, 
Every one knows the fate of Mr. 
Sheil’s effort on the occasion, and the 
merriment and derision which followed 
the publication in a London journal of 
the speech which he did not speak in 
Kent. We have several portraits in 
this paper, and amongst them one of 
Sheil himself :— 





“That gentleman sat in one of the wag- 
gons, apparently eareless of the impression 
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which he should produce; but his pale and 
bilious face, in which discontent and solici- 
tude, mingled with a spirit of Sardonic viru- 
lence, are expressed, and his restless and 
unquiet eye, gave indications that he was 
annoyed at the opprobrious epithets which 
were showered upon him, and that he was 
anxious about the event, as it should per- 
sonally affect himself. There is certainly in 
Mr. Sheil’s face and person little to bespeak 
the favour of a public assembly ; and if he 
produces oratorical effects, he must be in- 
debted to a power of phrase, and an art in 
delivery, of which, in the uproar in which he 
spoke, it was impossible in that meeting to 
form any estimate.” 


This, though only an outline, is 
nevertheless not devoid of resemblance, 
and has the merit of a candid self- 
appreciation. We perceive that his 
portrait is likely ere long to be pre- 
sented to the public by a gentleman 
whose ability is sufficient for the task, 
and whose political sympathies will 
insure his subject the fullest justice. In 
this the fate of Sheil is happier than 
that of some who have been the subject 
of hispencil. For ourselves we rejoice 
at it, and shall be better pleased to 
see the hand of a friend disclosing 
his merits, than the implacable and 
bitter fingers of a political foe re- 
lentlessly tearing off the veil that 
covers his infirmities, and dragging 
‘his frailties from their dread abode.” 
Ere we close our notice of these vo- 
lumes let us express our deep regret— 
we are disposed to substitute a stronger 
sentiment—at the re-appearance of the 

aper entitled, ‘*The Exorcism of a 
Divine.” It is a scurrilous, heartless, 
truculent, and cowardly assault on a 
prelate eminent for his great learning 
and high mental powers; one, too, 
whom Plunket honoured with his 
friendship and respect. We are not 
of those who can recognise no piety in 
the professors or the pastors of an- 
other religion—no honesty in a poli- 
tical opponent. Whatever prejudice 
Mr. Sheil cherished against those 
who presumed to differ with him in 
politics, his religious dislikes appear 
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to be intensified to hatred. The 
thought of a Protestant prelate caused 
him to swell and strut with as much 
fury as the sight of a red rag does a 
turkeycock. He defiles the memory 
of Archbishop King with a concatena- 
tion of vituperative epithets that has 
drawn down the reproof even of his 
editor. He assails the character of 
Archbishop Magee in his lifetime 
with ribald and irreverent bitterness 
that does more to show the malignant 
heart of the petty-minded writer than 
the failings of the lofty- spirited man 
whom he assails. To ‘speak evil of 
dignities” is not the characteristic of a 
noble nature. The Archangel brought 
no * railing accusation” against his 
great spiritual foe, but committed him 
to the Lord for judgment. Had the 
subject of Mr. Sheil’s invective ap- 
proximated as nearly to the diabolical 
nature as Mr. Sheil was removed from 
the angelical, it would not have made 
his vituperation either decent or ex- 
cusable ; and we venture to assert 
that no right-minded person, be his 
religious profession what it may, can 
approve of the spiteful and unmanly 
attack. It would indeed have been 
well if the editor had allowed this 
scandalous satire to be forgotten. He 
has done otherwise ; and deserves 
— reprehension for so doing. He 
has thereby given occasion to the 
friends of Mr. Sheil to blush for his 
memory, and to his enemies to de- 
spise it. 

Let us, however, not lay down these 
volumes with a feeling of displeasure. 
A sense of duty has forced us to 
censure some things in them, but we 
are happy to give our cordial commen- 
dation to the rest. In the British 
Senate, as well as in his own native 
land, the name of Richard Lalor Sheil 
will be long remembered in connex. 
ion with eloquence, with learning, 
and with genius. In these volumes 
too he has left us a memorial of all 
the gems of his rich and varied intel- 
lect—every phase and hue of his ver- 
satile and prolific mind. 


